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PREFACE 


In the reorganization of history work iia the high school 
we are confronted by many problems. Two of these are 
es])ecia]ly important : First, what work shall we give in the 
first year that is devoted to history ? Second, on what shall 
W(* place the emphasis ? C'aj-eful investigation sljows that 
a large and constantly imaeasing number of teacbers favor 
a (bourse in Early Euroi>ean History as more valuable to the 
average student than a wdK)l('. year in Ancient History. A 
still larger number express a j»refcr<mce for more social and 
economic, history than we ha ve had in the ])ast. Tf we meet 
these new needs and demands, we must, of necessity, omit 
many of the subjects formerly given iji the first year or two 
ol‘ the history cours(‘. We must, treat a few st'l(‘,cted topics 
somewhat fully ra.tlu'r lhan give a ]>ricf summary of a large 
number. Otherwist* w(*. shall rt‘peat a mistake*, whitdi has 
b(*en made ratln*!* fi’e([in*ntly in edu(‘ation during recent 
years, that is, we sliall add new material without eliminating 
the older material that (*.an be spar(*(i most easily. The 
selection of to])ics as given in this book, together with the 
method of presentation, represents the results of several 
years’ ex])eriinentation by the author and others in the 
classroom. 

In covering the broad field designated as Early European 
History, this book deals primarily with human progress. 
It devotes especial attention to great movements, to impor- 
tant leaders, to the life of the j)eoj3le and to the civilization 
of different periods. Although it is not always easy to 
trace the records of the ^‘dim silent masses,” this social 
history s(*ems to be worth more than the annals of courts 
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or of conquerors. As far as possible, the author has tried 
to keep in mind three things : (1) the importance of any 
change as a part of the development of early European civ- 
ilization ; (2) the connection between these changes and 
modern life ; and (3) the interest and capacity of the stu- 
dent in the high school. He has tried to give a correct 
impression of events and changes rather than to describe 
them with literal accuracy, as literal accuracy is impossible 
in so brief an account. Even if it were not impossible, it 
would be undesirable ; for an exact, detailed account would 
render obscure the character and the meaning of the move- 
ment under consideration. Brief and general as is this 
survey of a very broad field, the author hopes that he may 
have made the subject interesting as well as intelligible. 

The author wishes to thank all of those who have aided 
him in any way in the conduct of his courses or in the 
preparation of this book. His indebtedness is expressed 
more fully in the Preface and in the Lists of Illustrations 
in both Ancient Civilization and Medieval Civilization and 
need not be repeated in this volume. He will be glad 
to receive suggestions or criticisms from those who use the 
volume. 

Pasadena, Cadifornia, 

August, 1915. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 


This book is offered for a first course in tbe history 
of Europe to 1648 a.d. Supplementary chapters carry the 
story forward to the eighteenth century, because some books 
on the second yearns work begin with 1715 or 1750. The 
date of division between the earlier and later European 
history has been placed at 1648 for a number of reasons. 
More than three fourths of the hi^h school teachers prefer 
a date not later than 1648, judging from the results of a 
questionnaire on the subject sent out to several hundred 
teachers ; the CV)inmittee o£, Seven favored 1648 as the end 
of the period of transition *from medieval to modern times ; 
and practically all of the really modern movements, the^ 
development of constitutional government, the protectic)it| 
of individual rights, the revolutions in industry and trans- 
portation, and the development of nationality and democ- 
racy occurred after 1648, some of them very soon after. 

The author has tried to make the book really usable for 
students. He has aimed to give ample material on social 
and economic changes or conditions, without neglecting the 
main points of the narrative. Details of the narrative have 
necessarily been omitted in the discussion of many subjects. 
As each teacher will wish to place the emphasis on different 
details, and as there are numerous excellent textbooks and 
books of reference, this supplementary work can be done 
without difficulty by corollary readings. On the contrary, 
most of the material on business and the life of the people 
could not be easily found. The treatment is intentionally 
more difficult in later sections than in the earlier chapters. 
In many cases it has been necessary to carry the process 

xix 
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of simplification to an extreme ; in others it has not been 
possible to simplify the discussion enough for use in reci- 
tation.” The later topics and sections can be discussed in 
class by the teacher or by the pupils with their books open. 
As far as possible the author hopes that discussion will 
supplement or supplant recitation on a great many other 
topics. 

This does not mean that the pupil’s preparation should 
be less thorough. Every pupil should be prepared to recite 
on all essential topics, and pupils should not be allowed to 
volunteer on essentials. By demanding thorough prepara- 
tion, by adapting the classroom method to the type of topic 
under consideration, that is, required recitation for essen- 
tials, volunteer recitations for non-essentials, thought work 
and discussion for more difficult topics, real training can 
be given in a course of this character. In any extensive 
survey such as that given in this book there is always 
danger that the work may be’ done superficially. This 
should not be the case, for all textbooks represent the first 
two ideas of the maxim, ‘‘ discrimination, elimination, reit- 
eration,” and the classroom should supply the third, as 
well as use the first and second. The author does not 
believe there is danger that the work will be more super- 
ficial in this course than in shorter courses. But if he 
were compelled to make a choice, he would prefer to be 
superficial on the early history of man and thorough on the 
present conditions. He would not neglect almost entirely 
the present day in order to study more at length a time 
long past, especially if ancient history is studied chiefly 
for itself and not for its connection with the world to-day. 

In addition to readings on the supplementary narrative 
the author expects that some time may be spared for out- 
side work connected with the Studies. If time in the class- 
room cannot be given for reports on a few of these Studies, 
at least students may be encouraged or required to read 
a few of the shorter or more interesting ilccounts. The 
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Topics are necessarily selected from more formal books than 
the Studies and are intended for fairly advanced students. 

The following libraries are suggested for school use. A 
school with one class of twenty pupils should have two or 
more copies of each of the books in A Small Library.” 

A SMAiiL Library 

* Botsford, History of the Ancient World, Macmillan. $1.50. 

* Robinson, History of Westeim Europe, Ginn. $1.60. 

* Cheyney, Short History of England, Ginn. $1.40. 

* Adams, Growth of the French Nation, Macmillan. $1.26. 

* Maspero, Life in Ancient Egypt and Assyria, Appleton. 

$1.60. 

* Davis, Headings in Ancient History, 2 vols., ^llyn, Bacon. 

$ 2 . 00 . 

* Ogg, Source Book of Medieval History, American Book Co. 

$1.50. 

^ Tappan, When Knights were Bold, Houghton. $2.00. 

* Hudson, Story of the Renaissance, Cassell. $1.50. 

A Good-sized Library 

Several copies of each of the above and 
Sollas, Ancient Hunters and Their Modem Representatives, 
Macmillan. $4.00, or 

Elliott, Prehistoric Man and His Story, Lippincott. $2.00, or 
Osborn, Men of the Old Stone Age, Scribner. $5.00. 

* American Geographic Magazine, Feb., 1916 (20 copies), 

$.25 ; Sept. 1913 (10 copies) ; Jan, 1912 (5 copies). 
Baikie, Story of the Pharaohs, Macmillan. $2.00. 

Winckler, History of Babylonia and Assyria, Scribner. 
$1.50. 

Jastrow, Civilization of Babylonia and Assyria, Lippincott. 

$ 6 . 00 . 

* GuUck, Life of the Ancient Greeks, Appleton. $1.50, or 

* Tucker, Life in Ancient Athens, Macmillan. $1.25, or 

* Davis, A Day in Old Athens, Allyn, Bacon. $1.26. 
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Macmillan. $2.50. 
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ANCIENT CIVILIZATION 


Ancient and Modern Civilization 

1. Modern Civilization and the Past. — We sometimes Matei:^ 
think of our present civilization as chiefly a product of 
modern times. Because the steam engine and the tele- oentiinea^l 
phone, the automobile, the railroad, and the United States 
of America did not exist two centuries ago, we do not 
realize how great the world was before that time. We can 
travel more rapidly than our ancestors. Our machines 
turn out shoes and cloth and steel rails at a rate that) ' 
our ancestors could not have imagined. We enjoy news- 
papers, personal rights and political privileges that were 
unknown a few centuries ago. Many of these changes ! 

have been due to inventions, and are therefore for ms of 
material progresSf which is an important proofs _ but npt^ 
one of the best proofs of civilization (§6). 

The main question, however, is this : have these changes Are we me 
been chiefly in our surroundings or in ourselves? Al- 
though we have more privileges and opportunities and oestors? 
rights than our ancestors, are we any better? We have 
more wealth and therefore more comforts and luxuries. 

Do we understand life better? Are we better educated, 
more honest and more humane? Are we more cultured, 
more inter ested in our fellow-m an, more religious and 
more moral? If we are obliged to answer most of these 
questions negatively, we must admit that we are not more 
civilized than our ancestors, in spite of the fact that 
material progress has been so great during the last two 
centuries. 
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2. Limitations of the Ancient World, — When we com* 
pare the ancient world with that of to-day, we find that 
ancient people lived in a smaller world than ours in almost 
every way. They did not know as much about this 
planet as we know, nor did they have the “ modern im- 
provements ^ which we justly value so highly. The 
known world of the Greeks and the Romans extended 
from the Indus River to the Atlantic Ocean and was 
bounded on the south by the great desert of Sahara. 
These peoples of long ago made almost everything they 
needed by hand, or more exactly these articles were made 
by the lower classes and slaves chiefly for the use of the 
rich and noble classes of society. Education was not 
common except among the boys of the influential families. 
The individual usually had no rights that the rulers were 
bound to respect. In spite of these differences and 
limitations we are surprised to find how much we owe 
to the people of ancient times. 

3. The Modernness of the Ancient Orient. — Many 
of the methods and ideas that we consider most modern 
are very old. If we had visited ancient Babylon about 
forty centuries ago, we should have found twelve months 
in a year, with seven days in each week, each day being 
divided into two sets of twelve hours each. The mer- 
chants would have sold us goods, using weights and meas- 
ures not radically different from those that we know. 
Business was conducted a good deal as it is to-day, even 
if it was done on a smaller scale, and the merchant was 
forced by law to keep his contracts. 

Had we visited ancient Thebes about the same time we 
should have found that the Egyptians were famous for 
their literature, their glassware, their pottery and other 
fine arts. We could have inspected a great piece of epi- 
gineering that would have compared very favorably with 
the famous dam at Assuan in Egypt recently constructed 
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by English engineers. Near Memphis we should have 
found the pyramids, still more marvellous monuments of 
the skill and patience of these people, pyramids that 
were looked upon as ancient by the Egyptians of forty 
centuries ago. 

4 . The Modernness of the Greeks. — It is not to the 
Egyptians and the Babylonians that we look for the 
civilization that we borrowed from the ancient world. 
It is to the Hebrews, the Greeks and the Romans. We 
do not need to discuss our great debt to the Hebrews. 

It is difficult to realize how much we owe to the Greeks. 
In a sense the Athenian assembly was more democratic 
than any government that we Americans have to-day, 
except the New England town meetings. The Greek 
leagues developed the idea of federation which we used« 
when the thirteen colonies first 'formed the United States , 
of America. In art the Greeks were a long way' ahead off 
most of us to-day. Their philosophy and their literature 
are remarkably fine. Not only did they excel in their 
knowledge of geometry and of. astronomy, but in sciences 
that we consider distinctively modern, such as zoology 
and physics, they came a great part of the distance that 
we have been able to travel. 

5. The Modernness of the Romans. — To the Romans 
we owe less and yet more ; less because they invented 
very little; more because they brought practically the 
whole of the civilized world under the rule of one of the 
greatest governments in the history of all times, and made 
the whole world more civilized. Their system of law^ 
based upon Greek philosophy, is still in use among most 
civilized pjsoples. Strange as it may seem, although the 
Romans did not have the political privileges in regard to 
voting that we have to-day, in some ways Rofnan citizens 
haii more personal rights than we whofe^^ boast so much of 
omr individual liberty. ^ 
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6. Standards of Civilization. — It is not easy to lay 
down raids by whiph we shall be able to learn whether 
people are civilized or not, but certain standards are 
usually found among all civilized people. Among these 
STANDARPs the following may be mentioned : (1) Civiliza- 
tion consists in what a man or a society is much more than 
in what it has. (2) No people are civilized simply because 
a few men are great statesmen, or writers, or artists; 
because the whole people must he civilized, not a few mem- 
bers. (3) Civilization may be measured by the material 
pmgress of a people, that is, by the improvement of rail- 
wayS| the construction of cities and the development of 
the' comforts of life. (4) A still better standard of civil- 
ization is the general well-being of the people as a whole. 
ilf only a few enjoy all of the advantages of the wealth 

material progress, thd^ people have not become really 
'^vilized. (5) The progress of humanity can be measured 
by the social, political and economic institutions of a people, 
for institutions are to a society what organs are tp animals, 
and no one can doubt that jimmals with hearts and lungs 
and brains are more highly developed than animals that 
lac^ those organs. (6) Another good standard is the 
existence of culture as shown in the literature of a ped|)k^and 
its art, science aind philosophy. (7) A still better test 
^ of civilization is shown in the m>oral and religiam develop- 
ment of a people. (8) Finally, no pepple are really 
civilized yvho have Mt ^t least a minimum of^daph of these 
elements of civiliSattbn ” mentioned above. ThM is, 
civilization coi^/sists in a good combination of the dem^e 
of civilization rather thd% a considerable dev^l^Mn^l of 
one and, a total disregard mr several others. : # 

History ANp Prehistory 

7. The Records^! History. — We must keep in mind 
these standards as we s^dy tlie story of di^erent peoples, 
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but we must not expect to find a very high grade of civil- oC ^ 
ization among the earlier races nor must we expect ^ 
know very much about them. Nowadays we have in- written 
numerable newspapers, books, and more permanent 
records to give us the facts, but a few hundred years ago 
books were scarce and a few thousand years ago they 
were unknown. We can trace back the real history of 
mankind by the means of written ree^rds^ only a little 
way : only about two thousand years for our ancestors 
less than three thousand for the ‘‘classicar^ nations, the 
Romans and the Greeks; and only a little more that! 
five thousand for the oldest historical civilization# of 
the world. This record of historical changes which we 
get from written accounts we call history. 

8. The Period before Written Records. — Back of th^ 

dawn of- history in Egypt and (Jreece ^d Britain, lies 
long dark period in which men Jived and fought ani 
learned. We call lhat the prehbitoric period in the life 
of man. We do not know much about it, and yet^ all 
things considered, we know a great deal. We can see man 
struggling up from the lowest savagery to barharism, from 
barbarism to a life of useful toil, and from semibarbarism 
to a ste-tb of semicivilization. Before history ‘‘-dawned ” 
in Egypt, there were in the valley of th# Nile strong gov- 
ernments, ‘Well-organized societies, extensive bupifte^sses, ^ 
some art and fairly well-developed reli^ons. These things' ^ 
slmmthat man must have been, to extent, civilized 
before he was able to leave written recordaby which wb 
call fgUow his travels clearly. % 

9. History. — When^we look off toward the ,,AiMsmC|j 
horizon, we%ee easily those large objects that make up 

the foreground. Farther away objects that really, axe 
ju^ as larg^ look smaller and occupy a mtich less impoi|a]^% 
place in our field of vision. Beyond tttdt kiclefinitbli^ 
which we call fhe "horizon, Wetufa limitless distan^su 
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The epochs of history are like these distances. The fore- 
ground, extending back some five or six centuries, we call 
mSdern history. The history that precedes modern 
history, covering a period about six or seven times as long 
as modern history, we call ancient history.^ We have now 
reached the line of the horizon. Beyond that all is pre- 
historic. 

10. Epochs of Prehistory. — The prehistoric period is 
very much longer than the historic period. How long it 
is no one knows. That part which immediately precedes 
the period which we call ancient history is known as 
th^^new stone age or the_ng::oj j^/i He pe riod. It is com- 
paraliveljrShorF, and all of those ages^that go before are 
called the old stone age or the pa4e^o4iMic period. 

11. The Ages of Stone ffncT of MetSs. — It is said 
sometimes that ^an has passed through three great ages: 
the old stone age^ the new stone age, and the age of metals; 
first the age of copper, then the age of hronze and then the 
age of iron. The age of metals coincides rather roughly 
with the historic period of any people, for man made 
rapid progress as soon as he gained metals, and soon had 
written records from which his history can be traced. " 

v- 

1 Most authors prefer to have a period between the Ancient and the 
Modern that they eail the Medieval period or the Middle Af^es. Some 
place the beginning of the Middle Ages as early as 376 a.d f others, as 
late as 814 a.d. Some give 1453 as the end of the Middle Ages, others 
give 1492, others 1520, and still others 1789. 
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CHAPTER I 


PREHISTORIC MAN 
The Old Stone Age 

12. The World’s Earliest “Civilization” — That of the 
First Tool-makers. — The only remaining traces of early 
man on this earth are the 
few human bones that are 
found from time to time in 
widely scattered places.^ A 
great interval in time sepa- 
rates these human fragments 
from the traces of man in the 
next period — the man who 
made tools. We do not find 
any of the bones of these 
early tool-makers, but we do 
find “fist-hatchets,” made of 
flint, rudely chipped so that 
the hatchet could be held in 
the hand and used for cutting. 

We find also flint “ scrapers,” 
used for cutting and for pre- 
paring skins. Occasionally flint spear-heads have been 
found also, but usually these primitive men must have 
used weapons of wood, although they made tools of rough 
stone. It is possible that these men with the first “ civi- 
lization” may have had fire also, and it is probable that 

1 Some people believe that the “eoliths” are tools made by man, hun* 
dreds of centuries before the days of the fist-hatchets. 
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they had many other tools and products of more perishable 
materials than the stone hatchets. 

13. The Spread of the Earliest Civilization. — At the 
time these men lived, England was not an island, for the 
North Sea was a broad low valley. Italy was also con- 
nected with Africa across Sicily. The tools of these 
early men were carried everywhere and we find that men 
of later periods who lived in eastern Europe, in Asia and 
in America or in southern Europe and in Africa used tools 
very much like these fist-hatchets.^^ So the civiliza- 
tion developed by a few men was spread over the surface 
of the globe, and so later civilizations and ideas were 
created by one set of people and imitated by those that 
followed, for it is much easier for man to imitate than to 
create something for himself. The use of fire and tools 
constituted the first and greatest revolution in the upward 
struggle of the race. 

14. Early Man and his Enemies. — Most of these pre- 
historic men lived in the open, preferably near a river 
where they could get water, and where fruits were abun- 
dant. Here animals came along the trails for drink and 
men might obtain animal food by lying in wait. To 
protect themselves from their enemies these “ riv er drift 
people probably lived in trees. In spite of his long hairy 
arms with their sinewy muscles paleolithic man had no 
natural weapons of defence. Since he was inferior in 
natural strength to many of the beasts of the forest, he 
was obliged to defend himself by his superior intelligence 
and by the use of weapons that he made for that purpose. 
But man must do more than defend himself ; he must find 
food, and at least half of the year this food must Be chiefly 
the flesh of animals. With his club and his spear he was 
a worthy antagonist for any other monarch of the forest, 
though he usually attacked the younger animals because 
they were killed more easily and were more tender. In 
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the colder weather he used the skins of his victims for 
clothing and for blankets. 

As paleolithic men moved about, they might encounter fero- The wild 
cious beasts: “great herds of elephants of an ancient kind, the animals of 
mighty predecessors, perhaps ancestors, of the mighty African Europe in 
elephants, would perhaps come trampling across his path ; he the time of 
might witness, not without awe, the infuria ted rush of the the early 
soft-nosed rhinoceros, which bore a horn sometimes as much tool-makera 
as three feet in length ; disporting itself in the rivers was 
that shy behemoth, the hippopotamus, the mother animal swim- 
ming with her young upon her back ; sometimes he might catch 
sight of the great sabre-toothed tiger, making its stealthy spring, 
or hanging, with its great overgrown canines, on to the flanks of a 
strayed elephant. If he waited by the water places, he would 
be^able to watch herds of bison, wild horses, and various kinds 
of deer, the Irish elk among them, as they came to drink.” 

16. The Cold drives Men into Caves. — Probably 
some ofTE’e'men of this period that we have just con- 
sidered lived in caves, driving forth the fierce cave bear 
and the cave lion. In time, apparently, cave life became 
the custom and the cave continued to be the abode of pre- 
historic man through several epochs. These cave men were 
contemporaries of the mammoth, the reindeer, the woolly 
rhinoceros, the musk ox and the chamois, which are 
cold-weather animals. The bison, the wild horse and a 
few other animals survived from the earlier periods, but 
the elephants and the hippopotami had moved south. 

It is possible that the approach of a great sheet of ice from 
the north, with its accompanying cold, drove man into 
caves. However they may have come there, we find at 
different depths^ in numerous caves in western Europe 
remains of tools dhd weapons, evidences of fire, the bones 
of man^s victims and occasionally the bones of man 
himself. 

16. Life and Ideas of the Cave Men. — These cave 
men were much more intelligent than their remote an- 
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Man’s tools cestors. Some of their skulls are as large as those of 
biTt present-day savages and a few of the later skulls are not 

gins to very different from the skulls of Europeans of to-day. 

rS^on^^^^ period are less finished than those 

of the warm periods that preceded and followed. Man 
evidently was using more energy in getting food and less 
in making tools. He was an untidy housekeeper in his 
' cave, throwing the bones about when he had picked them 
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clean, but he had leisure also to think about the forces 
of nature and about himself. We find some skeletons 
in these caves that undoubtedly were buried there. Not 
only were they buried but they have at hand tools and 
implements such as the cave men had used in life. It 
is difficult to believe that man as low in the scale of civili- 
zation as the cave men believed in a life after death, and yet 
that is the natural conclusion to draw. Not many years 
ago the North American Indian placed at the side of 
his dead comrade the weapons and other objects that 
the dead man would need in the happy hunting 
grounds.^^ 
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17. The Cave Artists. — It is less strange that man 

should think of religion than that he should become an 
artist. Yet the pictures that later cave men have left 
are among the most interesting relics of the distant past. 
A q^uartex-of .a a Spanish nobleman who was 

interested in the cave men visited the cave of Al tamira 
in_ northern -Spain. He was accompanied by his little 
daughter. While he examined the floor of the cave, 
he was startled by an exclamation from the child, and, 
looking up, saw a wonderful ceiling painting in colors, 
of bison, deer and other animals. A figure from this 
painting is given on the opposite page. The figures are 
remarkably life-like. A great many other drawings 
have been found since that time, some of them on the 
walls of caves, others, of a later date, on reindeer^s 
horns or on bone. Human figures rarely occur among 
the paintings, but occasionally we find a bone or stone 
figure of a human being, usually from two to five inches 
in height. 

18. Summary of Paleolithic Civilization. — The man 

of the old stone age had come a long journey and had 
travelled slowly. He had probably lived on the earth 
a long time before he discovered how to make fire and how 
to make tools. Later he developed a primitive religion 
and he had some art. During this period he must also 
have been developing a language. Paleolithic man, how^ 
ever^ had very little civilization. 

The New Stone Age 

19. The Kitchen Middens. — The Europeans of the 
new stone age lived in a Europe that was little different 
in geography, products and climate from that which we 
know. Some of the most interesting remains which the 
Europeans of the neolithic age have left us are the 
“ Kitchen Middens,” a series of bone and shell heaps 
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near the shores of the North Sea. These are sometimes 
as high as ten feet, two or three hundred feet wide and 
a thousand feet in length. Th^ are made up chiefly of 
oystel* or mussel shells and the bones of fish or animals, 
the flesh of which was used for food. The people of the 
Kitchen Middens do not exhibit a high degree of civiliza- 
tion, yet they had some crude pottery, and the way that 
bones were gnawed shows that they had domesticated 
dogs. 

20. The Lake Dwellings. — Of a somewhat later date 
than the Kitchen Middens, perhaps 4000 b.c., are the lake 
dwellings of Switzerland and other places. Some of these 
villages, built on piles near the lake shores, were destroyed 
by fire and we have the remains of bone and polished 
stone instruments, rude pottery, spindle stones or whorls, 
woven cloth, and half-baked cereals. These people were 
not only hunters, but the women at least had some skill 
in pottery making, weaving and perhaps the cultivation 
of grains. 

21. The Megaliths. — Some of the neolithic folk erected 
huge stones, sometimes as separate shafts, sometimes in 
the form of circles and often as rooms made of a few huge 
upright stones with great slabs across the top. These 
rooms are called dolmans, and were used for the burial of 
the dead. Dolmans are found in Britain, on the continent 
of western Europe, in northern Africa, and in Asia as far 
east as India.^ The dead man was provided with every- 
thing that he could possibly need, for prehistoric man, 
like some savages of recent times, dreaded nothing more 
than the return of the spirit of a dead person. These im- 


' Sergi, Mediterranean Race, p. 70, believes that the distribution of 
the dolmans proves that they were erected by the Mediterranean race 
(§40). One recent writer (Mosso) believes that the dolmans were erected 
by men from the Mediterranean along the trade routes from north Africa 
to the northern part of Europe and Asia. 
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plements show that the dolmans belong to a comparatively 
recent date, but they do not tell us much about the people 
by whom they were erected. 

22. Neolithic Man in Crete. — It is easier to trace the 
development of neolithic man in Crete and Egypt than 
in western Europe. Under one of the palaces of Crete 
excavations have shown a succession of neolithic settle- 
ments, the earliest of which had crude pottery and spindle 
whorls, and a finer art than existed in Britain at a similar 
period. These Cretans were probably a sea-faring as well 
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as an agricultural people, who later made fine grades of 
pottery and traded with the people of Egypt and the 
Orient. 

23. Egypt in Neolithic Times. — In Egypt we find gold 
and copper ore used for several thousand years before the 
dawn of the world’s first historic civilization, and the 
valley of the Nile housed a progressive population that 
was distinguished in the neolithic period even more than 
were the Cretans for agriculture, weaving and art. 

There was undoubtedly a considerable trade carried 
on between the different people of the Mediterranean 
c 
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during the late neolithic period. We find pottery and 
other works of art, with the trade-mark of the maker, 
very far from the place where they must have iDeen made. 
Burial customs and other ideas seem to have spread from 
one locality to distant places, for prehistoric man learned 
more from his fellows than he was able to develop for 
himself. 

24. Summary of Neolithic Civilization. — Neolithic 
men lived in groups or villages. They had domestic animals 
such as the dog, the ox and the goat, and perhaps others. 
They cultivated grains, and some of them were great sailors. 
They were unacquainted yet with metals, but they had fine 
bone and polished stone instruments. They were spinners 
and weavers. They were expert basket makers and their 
pottery, though crude, was strong and serviceable. It seems 
a little thing, pottery, yet it marks the beginning of a 
new era, in which man was becoming rapidly civilized. 
We can get some idea of the way that man was developing 
his ideas of art and religion and his language during this 
period. He could hardly have had community life, as he 
did, without the use of words, without some division of 
labor, and some development of trade. 

Prehistoric Civilization 

25. The Making of Fire. — As we have already noticed, 
paleolithic men developed two practical arts that carried 
man rapidly upward in the scale of civilization. The 
first of these was the discovery of means for the making of 
fire. The second was the art of making tools. 

Any one who has struck flint with steel has noticed the 
succession of sparks that follow. Prehistoric man worked 
a great deal with flints in making his tools, but he used a 
stone hammer and did not get his fire in that way. Al- 
most all prehistoric men had fire before they made tools. 
Some of these probably saved a fire started by lightning 
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and kept it alive religiously. In fact, most later religions 
had special priestesses whose chief duty it was to keep 
fire burning continuously. 

It is generally agreed among archeologists and scientists Creation 
that fire was made by prehistoric man by the friction of Red- 
wood against wood. A hard pointed stick was used in friction, 
the hand and rubbed against a strip cf softer wood. 

It was either rubbed rapidly up and down a groove, the 
little splinters from which quickly caught fire, or it was 
twirled rapidly iri the hands. Later men used a fire drill 
and cord to secure a rapid and continuous whirling motion. 
Occasionally no doubt fire was obtained by striking flint 
with a kind of iron-ore called iron pyrites (fire-iron). 

26. Importance of Fire in the Development of Civiliza- 
tion. — It is difficult to overestimate the importance of fire. 

By the use of fire it was possible to cook food, and, by smok- 
ing animal flesh, to preserve meat, as we smoke bacon, ham 
or beef for winter or a time of scarcity. Since man was the 
hunter, it placed upon woman the necessity of gathering 
fuel and keeping the fire alive. This tied her to her home. 

It helped to create a semi-permanent abiding place for 
man, since the fireplace drew him back in his wanderings. 

It nmade possible some of the arts which later were the 
means of civilizing man, for, without fire, metals could 
never have been used. 

27. The Making of Prehistoric Tools. — Man has Early stone 
been called the only tool-making animal, and the tool 

has been an important lever in the uplifting of the human 
race. As we have seen, very early men had simple stone 
hatchets and scrapers. These were of rough flint, fre- 
quently flaked on one side only. Later, lance-heads were 
invented, as well as knives, thin stone saws, and arrow- 
heads. 

In the making of these tools, primitive man would 
find a piece of flint that had been buried in the ground 
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and was therefore less hard and less brittle than those on 
the surface. With a hard stone as a hammer he would 
hit the first stone a succession of sharp blows so as to 
dislodge flakes. He would then have an edge that could 
be used for cutting, skinning or scraping. Some men 
who were more expert than others devoted themselves to 
tool-making. We have found the work shops in which 
many of these tools were made, with the stones that were 
used for hammers, thousands of flakes, and many half- 
completed or discarded tools. 

In the later prehistoric period these tools were often of 
very fine workmanship. In the neolithic period, many 
of them were polished on grindstones. The finest orna- 
ments were rubbed down with pumice stone or even with 
wood. Some of the Egyptian workmen spent years of 
hard labor cutting out of stone, bracelets in the form of a 
thin ring. Stones were hollowed out for cooking, soap- 
stone being the best for this purpose because it would 
not crack in the heat. It is almost impossible to realize 
how much tools did for man. 

28. Basketry. — Paleolithic man developed fire and 
tools, but the other arts of civilization came after his 
day. One of the earliest of these was the art of making 
pottery, for pottery is found in almost all early neolithic 
settlements, but never as yet in the home of paleolithic 
man. Long before man learned to make pottery, how- 
ever, he had discovered the art of weaving baskets. 
Some baskets were lined with clay mud so that they could 
be filled with hot stones and used, like the earlier stone 
cooking pots, for boiling flesh foods. Sometimes the 
baskets were lined inside and out with clay. 

29. Pottery. — Perhaps the first clay pots were made acci- 
dentally by having the outer or inner coat of clay separate 
from the basketry over which it was fashioned. Primitive 
pottery sometimes shows the impression of basket mold. 
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Sometimes the pottery was made by coiling a rope 
of wet clay around and around, building up a bowl or 
vessel. This might be left in the sun to dry, but was 
usually baked in the fire. 

Pottery was useful for many purposes. The women 
drew water in their earthen jars, carrying the jars on their 
heads, as eastern and barbarous women do to-day. 
Earthen vessels were used in cooking, for they could be 
molded in any desired shape and they withstood heat better 
^than any stone. Food was stored in earthenware vessels. 
Pottery was used for ornament, some of the earliest real 
art being found in the artistically shaped vases and their 
ornamentation. The prehistoric Egyptians and Cretans 
particularly excelled in the making of art-pottery. 

30. Spinning and Weaving. — The art of basket 
making gave early man some lessons in the preparation 
of fibres or strands and the interweaving of the strands. 
We are not surprised then to find that the earliest neolithic 
men had bone or stone rings which they used to twirl 
threads in spinning,^ and sticks (spindles) upon which 
they wound the finished thread. Gradually they learned 
to weave the threads into cloth 

These acts were not perfected at once, for the earliest 
thread was very rough and the early cloth was undoubtedly 
inferior to fine basketry. Before cloth was invented, skins 
or basketry was used for clothing, mats and covering. 
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^ The earliest thread was probably made of beaten bark, the loosened 
fibres being bound into a thread by twisting them rapidly between the 
two hands. Later other plant-fibres wore used. The ends of the fibres 
were attached to the stone spinning whorl, which was rotated rapidly. 
When the fibres had been twisted into a thread, the thread was wound 
around a stick which later became a spindle. 

* In weaving, a number of these threads were held parallel, an equal 
number, alternating with the first, were attached at one end to a stick. 
By raising and lowering this stick it was possible to thrust a bone bob- 
bin in between these two sets of threads and draw taut the thread 
attached to the bobbin or shuttle. 
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At a comparatively early date, bone needles were used t^ 
sew skins together, probably with sinews or leather strips 
(thongs). As man became more settled or as wild ani- 
mals became less numerous, he was forced to use fibre- 
producing plants or fleece-bearing animals, depending on 
his knowledge of spinning and weaving to furnish him the 
cloth and draperies that he wanted. In Egypt we have 
found some fine linen cloth of the neolithic period. 

31. The Domestication of Animals. — Paleolithic man 
apparently had no domestic animals, unless occasional 
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pets or wounded game kept for future use might be con- 
sidered domestic. To the end of his epoch he remained 
a hunter and a savage. Among European neolithic men 
we find the first domesticated dogs.^ 

Some of the later neolithic peoples not only kept 
wounded animals, but trapped them alive. If they gave 
milk, as the goat or the cow, or produced fleece, as the goat 

^ It has been suggested that these ancient hunters were usually 
followed by packs of wild dogs who shared in the spoils. As the dog 
loves companionship, some of these wild creatures may in time easily 
have abandoned the pack for man, who was & bettw hunter and provider. 
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or the sheep, they v/ould be prized by the women, since 
they would lighten the labor of obtaining food and secur- 
ing a supply of material for spinning. Having dogs to 
guard these valuable creatures, they allowed the flocks 
to increase and 'prehistoric 'man became a shepherd. He 
also began to ride the fat ponies that formerly he had 
killed for food. He was still a nomad, wandering from 
one pasture to another, and probably still a hunter; 
but he had not onl'y domesticated animals, for he 'was him- 
* self becoming domesticated. And this was the work of 
primitive woman. 

32. The Domestication of Plants. — Early man lived 
chiefly on flesh food, being particularly partial to fat. 
But in summer, and, in general, in warm climates, 
he used the fruit and the nuts, the yams and the berries, 
the edible bulbs and roots that the women gathered. We 
can imagine primitive woman bringing to her fireplace a 
basket full of seeds at harvest time. She may have been 
obliged to carry the filled basket a long distance strapped 
upon her shoulders, for her lord and master chose an 
abiding-place near a good hunting ground and was indif- 
ferent to the distance from the meadow where seed- 
grasses grew. The seeds were deposited in baskets or 
jars for use in the winter perhaps, although primitive 
people are notoriously improvident, eating what is at 
hand and letting the morrow take care of itself. 

Perhaps some of these seeds were spilled on the trail 
or scattered accidentally near the camp. The next 
year they sprouted, and, if the camp had not been moved, 
the woman gathered part of her grain nearer home. 
After a time she noticed that the blades sprouted from the 
seed. Then she scattered seeds, and after a time, a few 
hundred or thousand years perhaps, some woman scratched 
up the groimd or even dug holes for the seeds with the 
sharp-pointed stick that she had used for digging roots, 
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SO that fewer of them would die and more would sprout- 
Gradually the stick was used like a pick or an adze, to 
rip up the ground ready for planting. After another 
interval, during which animals were domesticated, an ox 
was attached to this curved stick, and humanity had its 
first plow. Plows like these are used now among some 
savage tribes and were used in early historic times among 
the Egyptians. 

33. Importance of the Domestication of Plants and 
Animals. — With the domestication of plants as welh 
as animals, primitive man was no longer obliged to roam 
far afield for food. As population increased and game 
was killed off, the men lost their former occupation and 
gradually turned their attention to grazing or agriculture. 
Domestic duties of women also increased as homes became 
established. So man passed from the hunting stage to the 
pastoral stage and from the pastoral stage to the agricultural 
stage of life. 

34. Language. — It would not be reasonable to expect 
that man would make all the progress which we have 
noted in the preceding sections without having learned 
new and better ways of communicating with his fellows. 
At all times he must have used cries and exclamations 
and probably sign language to convey his meaning. 
But he had other messages that he wished to deliver 
and other ideas that he wished to express. These were 
perhaps conveyed by sounds that would correspond 
somewhat to the idea conveyed. These sounds, or 
syllables, or words, may have been names of objects^ as 
the ebw or^the pig, the bow or the arrow; or they may 
have conveyed ideas, as fear, strength or death. Some 
races developed language much farther than others, and 
the others undoubtedly borrowed from them, but the 
number of dialects was very great and the number of V'^ell- 
developed languages was very few. 
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36. Writing. — The cave men of Spain and France Devel<^^*^ 
may have been among the earliest of our picture writers, 
but the excellence of their drawing would seem to show writing or 
that they had many predecessors. Picture writing was 
the earliest form in which men tried graphically to express 
their ideas. It was easier perhaps to draw a bird than 
to invent a word that would mean “ bird.’^ Picture 
writing is found among most primitive people at present 
and was an important means of telling a story in early 
•times. 

In some cases, perhaps even before neolithic man dis- Word ohai' 
appeared, because men began to use metals, the picture 
of an object would be simplified into a character, something word pic- 
like the object, that would represent the object. These 
characters for words are found in many early written lan- 
guages (§§ 52, 98) and in Chinese at present. 

36. The Alphabet. — When the character was used to Transition 

represent a sound rather than a word, mankind reached a 

1 •lit /» 1 tone times 

still further stage in the development of that marvellous from word 

means of communication, the alphabet. Perhaps the characters 

marks of makers of pottery in prehistoric times or the characters ; 

signs or marks used by early sailors and traders may be l«tt^ .j 

found to have some connection with the transition from | 

word-writing to sound-writing which ended in the alpha- f 

bet, in written language, in literature and in all of the : 

progress of mankind that has come from the written I 

scroll or the printed page. 

Man at the Dawn of Histoky 

37. Prehistoric and Historic Periods. — If we look 

back over this long period of prehistoric development and of man is 
forward to the present, we are impressed with the fact 
that humanity has moved forward and upward with in- ceding and 
creasing speed as it has advanced. The first age, the shows ^ 
paleolithic perisd, was very long and the progress of man- ress. 
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kind seems infinitesimal. The second prehistoric periodj 
the neolithic period^ was much shorter, and was much 
more productive of results, yet at the beginning of history 
man nad come only a little way. The ancient period of 
history was shorter than the neolithic age, but a wonderful 
new civilization was developed and was spread over a 
fair part of the eastern hemisphere. The modern perioa • 
is much shorter than the ancient, but in five hundred 
years it has already changed the life of civilized man as 
much as life was changed in 50 centuries of the ancient-^ 
world. 

38. The Races of Men According to Color. — Men may 
be divided, according to color, into the white, the yellow 
and the black races. Europe is distinctly the continent 
of the white race ; Africa, of the black ; and Asia, of the 
yellow race. Yet northern Africa and western Asia were, 
and still are, inhabited by men of the white race. 
This book tells the story primarily of those successive 
civilizations of the white race which arose on the borders 
of the eastern Mediterranean, especially in the valleys of , 
the Nile and the Euphrates. We shall follow the spread 
and the further development of this “western civiliza- 
tion through Greece, and Rome, and, much later, the 
final development of this civilization in western Europe 
and in America by another branch of the white race. 

39. The Old Classification of Races According to Lan- 
guage. — A generation ago all white men were classified 

,, as Indo-European, Se-mit'ic or Ha-mit'ic. We must re- 
member the classification, not only because it is important, 
but for the reason that most historical literature makes 
these distinctions, which we otherwise would not under- 
stand. The Hamitic race was the race to which the 
Egyptians belonged. The Semites included the Arabs, 
the Babylonians, the Assyrians, the Hebrews and the 
Syrians from southwestern Asia. The Indo-Europeans 
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included all of the peoples from India to Ireland, all of T 

whom speak similar languages. The westernmost * 
branch of this race were known as the Celts, The 
next was called the Tensions and those in eastern Europe 
were called Slavs, In southern Europe was the Gmco^ 

Roman branch, and in Asia the Persian and the Indian. 

40. A more Recent Classification of White Men. — More Present 
recent investigations of the peoples of the so-called Indo- 
European race have shown that, while their languages races, 
are related, the people themselves are not necessarily Medite^ 
related. Many scholars believe that there are three 
great groups of men in Europe. The southernmost of 
these is the Med-i4er-ra'ne-^n race, which came probably 
from northern Africa. It includes most of the people 
who developed the civilizations of ancient history, for 
it includes the Egyptians, the Cretans and many of the 
Greeks and the Romans.^ These Mediterranean men 
are short and dark complexioned. 

A second race is called sometimes the AVpine, They are Alpine 
a hill people, devoted to grazing, as the Mediterranean 
men are to the lowlands and to agriculture. They 
extend from western Europe along the Alpine foothills ‘ 
eastward into the plateaus of western Asia. 

The third race comprises the tall, fair-haired and fair- The Nordio 
skinned people who now dominate northern Europe . 

from England east to the Baltic Sea and the Vistula 
River. They are sometimes called Nor'dic or Teu-ton'ic. 

It will readily be seen that we do not know very much ^Present 
about the race composition of the populations of our 
present countries of Europe. Italy, Greece, Asia Minor Europe, 
and Egypt are still inhabited chiefly by men of the Med- 
iterranean race. England, Germany and especially the 

1 It included also probably the people who developed the best of the 
neolithic civilization. Some authorities think that the Semitic people 
are eloaely related t^ Mediterranean man. 
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Scandinavian peninsulas are largely Nordic, central and 
southeastern Europe are largely Alpine, but no race is 
^‘pare,’^ for apparently, like the American people, the 
people of every country of Europe are a mixture of several 
races. 

41. Summary. — Mankind has had a long and interest- 
ing experience on this earth. This experience may be 
divided into the historic period, composed of modern 
history, the last five or six centuries, and ancient history, 
the fifty centuries before that time. Before “ history 
began we have the prehistoric periods, the last of which 
we call neolithic, the new stone age, at least ten thousand 
years in length, and the earlier of which, a much longer 
period, we call the paleolithic, or old stone age. When 
we study the tools of man we divide the life of the 
race into three periods ; the old stoiie age, the new sto^e 
age and the age of metals, first copper, then bronze ajid 
then iron. 

Almost the earliest traces of man show that he 
understood the making and the use of fire. Soon after 
this, man made rude tools, fist-hatchets and scrapers. 
He lived in caves, dressed in skins, ate animal flesh and 
fruits, carved figures on the rock and believed that man 
has a spirit which survives after death. He hunted the 
cave bear, the aurochs or bison, the sabre-toothed tiger, 
the rhinoceros, the little horse and the reindeer. 

Neolithic man lived in huts, sometimes grouped together 
in villages. He made fine polished stone tools and weap- 
ons. He domesticated the dog, the goat, the sheep and 
the ox. He began to cultivate grains and to make a rude 
plow. He spun thread and wove cloth, made baskets 
and rude pottery. Neolithic man was much more civil- 
ized in Egypt, Crete and in the neighborhood of the 
Caspian Sea than he was in wesyt^m Europe. 

Paleolithic man took two important steps upward. 
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He learned to make fire and he learned to make tools. 
He mado fire usually by friction, by rubbing or twirling 
a hard stick against soft wood. He guarded fire reli- 
giously. The need of fire kept meij^ from wandering as 
much as they had done. Fire tied woman to the fire- 
place and helped in the development of the arts. Tools 
were made usually from flint. They protected man from 
his enemies and enabled him to cut wood and stone for 
use in arts and for shelter. They gave man something 
to work with and something to work for. 

Man became settled, first in a general way, when he 
began to make pottery, to spin and to weave. When he 
domesticated animals he took the next step in becoming 
settled, for he was not obliged to go abroad for food 
or for materials for clothing. With the help of the dog, 
he became a shepherd, and, with the help of the ox, he 
l^came a farmer, with a truly settled abode, as soon as 
!he had domesticated plants. He now wanted land of his 
' own, a hut, and his own tools ; consequently men began to 
live in communities, began to make laws and to have gov- 
ernments. Men learned to exchange their surplus prod- 
ucts for those of others. Most of this work was done 
by the women, who worked while the men hunted. They 
were not treated very humanely by their husbands, and 
yet monogamous marriages were the rule even in prehis- 
toric times. 

With the development of a spoken language and the 
transition from pictures to picture writing, from picture 
writing to word or character writing, and from characters 
to letters, man reached the threshold of history. About 
the time that he learned to use metals, he emerged from 
the darkness of the prehistoric period. 
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Ancient Hunters, 92—98. 

4. The cave man as an artist. MacCurdy, G. G., in Century, 
84 (1912), 439-448. 
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8. The builders of the megalithic monumeiits. Peet, Rough 
Slone Monuments^ 120-142. 

9. The neolithic population of Crete. Mosso, Mediterranean 
Civilization, 92-102. 

10. Dress of women in the Neolithic Age. Mosso, Mediter- 
ranean Civilization, 185-197. 

11. The making of fire. Tylor, Anthropology, 260—264. 

12. The ancient art of basketry. Mason, Woman* s Share in 
Primitive Culture, 41—52. 

13. Basketry and pottery. Starr, First Steps in Human 
Progress, 50-57. 

14. The domestication of plants. Thomas (ed.). Source Book 
for Social Origins, 98-112. 

15. The domestication of animals. Tylor, Anthropology, 
214-221. 

16. The development of writing, Starr, First Steps in Human 
Progress, 192—207. 

17. The races of men. Chapin, Social Evolution, 217-220. 

Questions 

(For Introduction and Chapter I) 

1. Has mankind made uniform progress upward, or has he 
advanced more in some periods than in others ? 

2. Name the most important civilizations since the beginning 
of history. 

3. Name five standards by which we can judge the progress 
made by man. 

4. How is the experience of mankind subdivided? Give the 
divisions of history ; the divisions of prehistory. 

5. Why do the rough stone fist-hatchets and scrapers repre- 
sent the earliest civilization? Was that civilization spread 
widely, during the old stone age ? after the old stone age ? 

6. Make a little table showing in one column why the “river 
drift” man lived near the rivers, in a second column the tools or 
weapons that he had, and in a third the animals among which 
he lived. 

7. How do we know that the early cave men were more civil- 
ized than the “river drift” men? that the later cave men had 
a better civilization than the early cave men? 

8. Was paleolithic man civilized, according to the standards 
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named in § 6 ? What did neolithic man add to the civilization 
of his predecessors ? 

9. How do you account for the fact that the neolithic civili- 
zation of the eastern Mediterranean was more advanced than 
that of western Europe in the same period ? 

10. Do we learn chiefly by inventing tools and methods, or 
by learning from others ? Should we expect man to make more 
or less progress within a certain time as he became more civilized ? 

11. Did fire benefit men more than women ? 

12. What did tools do for man? 

13. Trace the evolution of the hatchet from the fist-hatchet 
to the stone hatchet with a handle, and to our steel hatchets of 
the present. 

14. How was the art of pottery-making dependent on that of 
basket-weaving ? How was the spinning and the weaving of 
cloth also dependent on basketry? 

15. As man ceased to be a hunter, how did he get food, cloth- 
ing, and power to cultivate fields ? Show how the domestication 
of animals is related to these needs of man. 

16. Why is the pastoral stage of civilization higher than the 
hunting stage, and the agricxiltural stage higher than the pastoral 
stage ? 

17. Name the chief steps in the development of a spoken lan- 
guage; those in the development of writing, 

18. Show on a map the location of the chief races of white 
men to-day. 

19. What is the chief interest in the prehistoric period ? the 
chief value ? 
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42. The Origins of Western Civilization. — We think 
of Europe as the most civilized of the continents of the 
modem world. The civilization of Europeans, and of 
men of European race in the new world, we call western 
civilization, to distinguish it from the civilizations of the 
Far East, of India, of China and of Japan. Although this 
western civilization was developed chiefly on the conti- 
nent of Europe, its beginnings we find, not in Europe at 
all, but in Africa and in Asia. It is to Egypt that we look 
for the earliest of the ancient civilizations, a civilization 
to which the Greeks owed much. In Babylonia and in 
Palestine were developed many ideas regarding business 
and religion which #e use daily. To understand western 
civilization, then, we must devote some attention to these 
early peoples outside of Europe. 

Ancient Egypt 

43. The Influence of the Nile. — Herodotus, “ the 
father of history,” more than 2000 years ago, called Egypt 
the gift of the Nile. This Nile valley is long and narrow, 
and is bounded by limestone cliffs, beyond which lies the 
desert. The cultivated area is about seven hundred miles 
in length and from ten to thirty miles wide, except at the 
Delta, the triangular area formed at the mouth of the 
Nile by mud brought down by the river. As Egypt is a 
land of little rain and considerable sunshine, it too would 
have been a desert but for the fact that the Nile overflows 
its banks. 
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The Nile rises in Africa near the equator. It has 
tributaries that bring down freshets from the mountains 
of east Africa. It flows through Egypt at a depth of 
about 30 feet below the level of the valley. In June the 

river begins to rise on 
account of the heavy 
rains at the sources 
of the river, and the 
flood waters continue 
until October. In 
ancient times if the 
river rose only about 
twenty-five feet, it 
filled but a few of 
the irrigation ditches 
that carried the water 
to the thirsty fields, 
and there were short 
crops in Egypt. If 
it rose more than 
thirty feet, it ignored 
the irrigation ditches 
altogether, and 
flooded the fields as 
it pleased, and did a 
great deal of damage. Prosperity in Egypt has always 
depended on a normal rise of the river, for then the 
fields have been well covered with water and a thin 
deposit of fertile mud has been left, insuring a good 
crop. 

44. Egypt at the Dawn of History. — This fertile Nile 
valley was the scene of the earliest real civilization in the 
history of the world. This civilization was developed slowly. 
Long before the dawn of history in Egypt, numerous local 
governments had arisen along the river to look after the 
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irrigation of the fields and other affairs of general interest. 
In the Delta the draining of the swamps was one of the 
first and most important problems. It was in the Delta 
that in 4241 b.c. the year was divided into 365 days, 
twelve months of 30 days each, with 5 extra feast days. 
A high authority calls 4241 b.c. the earliest fixed date 
in history. About this time the Delta, or lower Egypt, 
was united under a single king, and, soon after, the valley 
of the Nile from the Delta nearly to the first cataract was 
united under another king. Lower Egypt, or the Delta, 
was called the kingdom of the Red Crown. Upper Egypt 
was known as the kingdom of the White Crown. 

About 3400 B.c. the young and enterprising king of up- 
per Egypt, Me'nes, marched against the lower Kingdom. 
Menes was victorious and united upper and lower Egypt 
under his vigorous sway. He placed his capital at Mem- 
phis, on the border line between upper and lower Egypt, 
and he established the first dynasty.^ All earlier events 
are spoken of as predynastic, and all later rulers belong to 
dynasties which are numbered from one to twenty-six. 

45. The Pyramid Builders. — The early Phataohs, as 
the kings were called, were prosperous and built fine 
temples, but they cared more for massive tombs after 
death than for palaces while living. It is from the tombs 
of the early Pharaohs and the still earlier (predynastic) 
nobles that we have learned most of what we know 
about early Egypt. About five centuries after Menes 
the Pharaohs began to build their tombs in the form of 
great pyramids. 

These pyramids are located near Memphis. The 


* Menes and his successors opened copper mines and stone quarries at 
Mount Sinai, constructed great buildings, undertook great engineering 
works, brought northeastern Africa and southern Palestine under their 
sway and carried on extensive commerce up the Nile, over the Red Sea 
and on the Mediterranean. 
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f PjTOinid- largest, that of Che-ops', was 486 feet high, the base 
being square and covering thirteen acres. It is said to 
fMaguitude have taken an army of 120,000 workmen twenty years to 
complete the huge structure, in the base of which was to 
jtte work. be the tomb of the ruling Pharaoh. The huge blooks of 
stone, many of which weighed several tons, were drawn 
up a mountain of earth and fitted accurately to their po- 
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sitions. Near these pyramids is the well-known sphinx, 
the face being that of the Pharaoh who constructed it. 

46. The Establishment of an Empire. — For a thousand 
years after the days of the great pyramid builders, Egypt 
was dominated by her nobles, her king being probably 
the most important noble. ^ After this period came in- 
vaders from the east, who brought in horses and over- 
ran the country. For perhaps two centuries these Hyksos 
kings ruled lower Egypt and tried to control upper Egypt 
as well. The Hyksos were driven out by the princes of 


^ This was practically a feudal period and is called the Middle King- 
dom. The last rulers of this “feudal period" were enterprising and able 
Pharaohs (those of the twelfth dynasty), under whom the classical 
language was perfected, literature flourished and commerce was devel- 
oped. A canal was cut from the Red Sea to the Nile. By a wall twenty- 
seven miles long the great basin west of the Nile, known as the Fayum, 
was reclaimed for agriculture. 
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Thebes who organized great armies, with horses and 
chariots. For the first time the Egyptian people were 
really united, since the Theban princes had appealed to a 
common patriotism. The new Pharaohs were not con- 
tent to be simply kings of Egypt. They looked for new 
lands to conquer. Under Thotmes (Tot'mes) III (1450 
B.c.) the Egyptian empire extended from Libya on the 
west and Nubia on the south to the Euphrates river.^ 


47. The Decline of the Empire. — The capital of this “Hundred- 

empire was hundred-gated Thebes,^^ which had long 

been noted for its culture. Thotmes III and his contem- Hall of 

• j Karnak and 

Luxor. 


poraries beautified 
and improved the 
city. Two of the 
most famous of 
the buildings were 
the Hall of Kar'nak 
and the temple of 
Lux'or. The most 
renowned of the 
Pharaohs was 
Ram'e-ses II, a 
cruel old tyrant 
who enslaved for- 
eigners that lived 
in Egypt, compell- 
ing them to work 
on his great build- 
ings or huge ca- 
nals. 



Kamak, Great Columns. 


As the empire did not last long after Rameses II, The empire 
we may say that it covered the five centuries from 1600 H. 

B.c. to 1100 B.c. In 672 the Assyrians gained cbntrol 


1 See map, p. 60. 
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of lower Egypt for a few years, but they were soon driven 
out and a native Pharaoh once more ruled Egypt. After 
525 came the Persians, and from that time to our own day 
Egypt has not been free from foreign rule. 

48. Egypt under World Empires. — Persian rule lasted 
for two centuries, until Alexander the Great marched 
into the Delta and founded Alexandria, which for cen- 
turies was the centre of commerce and learning in the 
ancient world. After three centuries of Greek rule came 
the Roman legions, the Romans borrowing the calendar 
which we use now, and copying some of the least desirable 
religious rites of the Egyptians. In the Christian era, 
the Arabs (Mo-ham'me-dans) and the Turks have ruled 
Egypt since Roman times, and to-day Egypt is, practically, 
a part of the greatest empire of the late nineteenth cen- 
tury, the British empire. 

49. Distinctive Characteristics of Egyptian Civilization. 

— It is not the part played by Egypt as a dependent 
state in later empires, but the fact that her civilization 
was the first in thQ,world^s history, that makes Egypt so 
important. We shall study that civilization later, but 
should note some distinguishing features now. We 
think of Egypt as the land of the Nile, as the kingdom of 
the Pharaohs, as the country of massive architecture, 
such as the 'pyramids, the labyrinth, the Sphinx, and the 
great halls at Karnak and Luxor. We think of it as the 
land where the living worshipped sacred animals,^ such as 
the bull, the ibis and the cat, and where the bodies of the 
dead were embalmed (as mummies), because the Egyptians 
believed, more than any other ancient people, in a life after 
death. Finally we think of Egypt as the land of picture 
writing, hi-er-o-glyph'ics, for the ancient Egyptians cov- 
ered their tombs, walls and rocks with their pictured stories. 


^ The worship of sacred animals is characteristic of later Egyptian 
\ religion, not of the earlier period. 
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60. The Arts in Egypt. — Besides these characteristics, Art and 
which appeal to our imaginations and are semi-popular, 
we find that the Egyptians excelled in fine art work, as 
in the making of pottery, glass-ware, jewelry and in 
carving. They were mathematicians who used geometry 
to lay out their fields again after the inundations of the 
Nile. They studied the stars. To be sure they did not 
know as much about some of these things as they tried 
to make other people think, and yet they knew more 
about most of them than any one else did at that time. 


The Tigris-Euphrates Valley — Early Period 


61. The Geography of the Tigris-Euphrates Valley. — Babylonia 
Like the Nile valley the Tigris-Euphrates valley is one of exce^* 
the most fertile spots on the globe, as well as the seat of tionali 
one of the world's first historic civ'li^ations. Th^ lower 
part, called Babylonia,^ is made up chiefly ot inud de- 
posited by the rivers. When it was drained and properly 
irrigated, its fertility was so great that travellers re- 
ported a yield of 200 or even 300 fold from grain stalks 
six feet high, with heads three inches broad. Although ** 
it is impossible to believe these stories, yet they show 
that the soil of Babylonia must have been remarkably 
fertile. 


The upper valley is called Mes-o-po-ta'mi-a, between the The upper 
rivers, and is known as Assyria on the hills northeast of 
the Tigris river. The soil is poorer than it is in the Euphrates 
alluvial deposit^ of Babylonia, and the rainfall is greater, 
especially in Assyria. There is no stone or metal any- 
where in Babylonia, but both are abundant in the upper 
valley. A glance at the map shows that the Euphrates 
valley was the natural highway from the Persian Gulf to 


1 Babylonia is divided into lower Babylonia, a mud delta, and upper 
Babylonia, a low fertile plain. It was later called Chaldea. 
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the Mediterranean Sea^^ that is between the East and the 
West of that day. 

The culture, 52. The ^umerians. — The earliest civilization of the 

^dform Tigris-Euphrates basin, so far as we have knowledge, was 

luting of not developed in its own valley, as was that of Egypt, 

eW Sume- 

tians. 



but was brought in from outside. These people lived ii^ 
a part of the valley called Su'mer and are known as Su- 

^ Unlike Egypt, this Tigiis-Euphrates valley is not isolated. It is 
open at the south to the Persian Gulf. Numerous passes lead down from 
the plateaus on the north and east (the plateau of Iran — the home of 
the Modes and Persians), and Arabia lies on its western border. It is 
not only open on all sides to commerce, but the richness of its soil and 
the wealth of its people attracted the nomadic tribes of the neighboring 
foothills. Sometimes these invaders brought in a higher civilization 
than they found in the valley, but, almost without exception, they were 
crude and barbarous people, who sought plunder. Repeatedly the prog- 
ress of civilization in the Tigris-Euphrates valley was set back by these 
barbarians, although usually the new comers adopted the ways of the 
valley-dwellers. 
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me'ri-ans, but we really do not know who they were. 

We do know, however, that the 

language^ some art and a high degree of culture. Their 
written characters were a combination of wedge-shaped 
impressions, called the cu'ne-i-form script. It was 
adopted by all later peoples of western Asia and was 
used in Egypt in the time of the empire (§ 46). 

63. The Semites in Western Asia. — The Sumerians How they 
were overwhelmed by invaders from Arabia. These 
invaders are called SemHteSf the name given to a great nan culture, 
race that speaks a language similar to that of the Hebrews. 

The ancient history of wester7i Asia is largely a history of 
Semitic peoples in Babylonia, in Assyria, in Syria, in ‘’J 

Phoenicia and in Palestme. The Semites had little 
originality, that is they were not good at inventing things 
or developing things for themselves, but they made , 

excellent use of the art, the writing and the culture of the 4 

Sumerians. They were interested in trade and they 
developed cities, so that business could be carried on 
better. 

*64. The City-States. — The earliest inhabitants of The rise , 
the valley lived in villages of rude reed huts. These 
gave place in time to houses of sun-baked bricks with a city-state* 
^ome-like roof, each village being surrounded by a wall 
of brick to keep off enemies. Each city had a great num- 
ber of gods, including at least one patron deity. Each 
had its own king or its own ruler, who was independent 
at first, and lived in a huge house of brick, called a palace. 

These little self-governing cities are called city-states, 
and the name should be remembered, for the city-state 
played a very important part in ancient history, until the 
establishment of the Roman Empire (§ 354). 

66. Sargon of Agade. — Some of these cities were larger 
and wealthier than others and were ruled by abler and 
more ambitious men. The stronger cities gained control 
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of their neighbors, making the kings of these neighboring 
cities into dependents whom we may call governors. 
One of the most powerful of the cities was A'ga-de, the 
throne of which was held by a man who had been a 
gardener and afterward a cup-bearer in the king's palace. 
Sar'gon must have been a man of great energy and ability. 
He not only conquered his immediate neighbors but ex- 
tended his rule south to the Persian Gulf and north 
along the Euphrates. He carried Babylonian culture 
and civilization to the foothills of Ar-me'ni-a and to dis- 
tant Syria, and brought back the stones, metals and other 
products of these provinces. Sargon's empire is the first 
in history, being 1200 years earlier than that of Thotmes 
III in Egypt. 

66. Hammurabi's Empire. — In fact, more than four 
centuries before Thotmes III, another larger, stronger 

and more lasting empire 
than that of Sargon was 
established by a great 
conqueror and statesman, 
Ham-mu-ra'bi. This em- 
pire lasted several centu- 
ries and is called the old 
Babylonian kingdom^ 
The capital of Babylonia 
was now the important 
walled city of Babylon^ 
a commercial metropo- 
lis which desired foreign 
trade and was anxious to 
extend its rule for the 
benefit of its trade. 

Hammurabi sent out his own officials to rule over the 
subject cities. He established a post-system, opened 
up better means of communication, constructed ^eat 
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canals, and was repaid by such an increase in agriculture 
and such expansion of manufacturing and commerce 
as had never taken place before. 

67. Hammurabi^ s Code of Laws. — Hammurabi is 
best known for his code of laws, which shows that busi- 
ness was conducted on wise and just principles, and that 
buying and selling, as well as social relations, were regu- 
lated by law. Most of the laws in the code are much older 
than Hammurabi^s time, and many of them are to be 
found in a milder form in the much later Mosaic code of 
the Hebrews. 

We can judge Hammurabi^s code of laws for ourselves 
from the following extracts : 

If a man during a law case shall utter threats against the 
witnesses, and has not justified the word he uttered, if that suit 
is one on which a life depends, that man shall die. 

If a man has stolen an ox, sheep or ass, or pig, or goat, either 
from a god [temple] or a palace, he shall pay thirty-fold. If he 
is a common man, he shall pay ten-fold. If the thief has nothing 
to pay with, he shall be put to death. 

If a man has effected a robbery, and is taken, that man shall 
be put to death. 

If a man has taken a field of cultivation, and has not caused 
corn to grow on the field, and has not performed the work on the 
field, he shall be called to account and he shall give corn [grain] 
like his neighbor to the owner of the field. 

If a man destroy the eye of a man, his eye they shall put out. 

If a man knock out the teeth of his equal, his teeth shall be 
knocked out. 

If a doctor has saved the eye of a man, ten shekels of silver 
he shall- take. If it was a freedman, five shekels of silver he takes. 
If it was a slave, he shall take two shekels. 

If a doctor has put out the eye, his hands shall be cut off. 

If he build a house for a man and did not set his work, and 
the walls topple over, that builder from his own money shall 
make that wall strong. 

If a man hire a harvester, he shall give him eight gur [64 
bushels] of corn for the year. 

If a man hire a ship of 60 gur [480 bushels], for each day he 
shall pay one-sixth of a shekel. 


The oldest 
complete 
code of 
laws in 
existence. 
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Assyria and Chaldea 

68. The Ass 3 rrians. — The As-syr'i-ans lived on the 
slope of th(i mountain east and north of the Tigris River. 
They were a healthy, vigorous people, and their monu- 
ments show them with 
the long beards and 
facial characteristics of 
the typical Hebrev/ pa- 
triarch. The Assyrians 
were not an industrial 
or agricultural people 
like the Babylonians, 
but they were inter- 
ested in trade and were 
especially fond of war,^ 
which they waged 
against their enemies 
with fierceness and cru- 
elty.2 

69. The Assyrian 
Empire. — About 750 

^ The greatest of the early Ass^T’an conquerors was Tig'lath-Pi-le'ser 
I, who conquered, according to his inscription, “forty-two countries and 
their princes, from the left bank of the lower Zab and the border of 
forest-clad mountains as lar as the right bank of the Euphrates, the 
land of the Khatti [Hittites] and the Upper Sea of the setting sun 
[Mediterranean].” “The feet of the enemy I kept from my country.” 
“ One word united I caused them to speak.” 

2 One of the inscr'ntions gives an instance of the punishment meted 
out to rebels. “With battle and slaughter I assaulted and took the city. 
Three thousand captives I slew in battle. Their booty and possessions, 
cattle, sheep, 1 carried away ; many captives I burned with fire. Many 
of their soldiers I f jok alive ; of some I cut off hands and limbs ; of others 
the noses, ears and arms ; of many soldiers I put out the eyes. I reared 
a column of the living and a column of heads. I hung up on high their 
heads on trees in the vicinity of their city. Their boys and girls I burned 
up in the flames. I devastated the city, dug it up, in fire burned it; 
J annihilated it.” 
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B.c. Assyria became the dominant power in western Asia. Extent of 
"frORi her province in the northern part of the Tigris- 
Euphrates valley she reached out to Babylonia on the 
south, to Syria on the west, and to Palestine and Egypt 
on the southwest. 

The Assyrians looked upon Bab3don with reverence, Relations 
because they borrowed their culture from the Babylo- 
nians. Their writing was the cuneiform script. Although 
they lived in a country abounding” with stone, they built 
their houses, palaces, temples and walls of brick, as the 
Babylonians did. They frequently conquered Babylon, 
but they treated the city better than other subject cities, 
just as Alexander (§ 202) and Rome (§ 328) looked up 
to Greece and gave her special favors, after they had con- 
quered her. 

Even with Babylon, however, the Assyrians followed Deportation 
their policy of deportation^ sending more than one hundred 
thousand people from Babylonia into Syria. When Sa- thousands 
maria was conquered, the people of Israel were taken to 
Assyria. These Is'ra-el-ites are sometimes called the ten 
lost tribes.'^ In this way the Assyrians tried to divide the 
opposition to Assyrian rule, since every subject state had 
some Assyrian colonists and many non-Assyrian immi- 
grants, who would naturally fail to work with the natives 
for the independence of the state where they lived. All 
provinces were ruled by governors sent out from Assyria. 

60. Assyrian Splendor and Decline. — The greatest of Nineveh, 
the cities was Nin'e-veh on the Tigris River. The Assyr- 
ian entered the city through gates. On the top of the water- 
huge walls seven chariots could be driven abreast. Before 
all public buildings the visitor saw huge stone statues, 
reliefs of the royal Assyrian emblem, the colossal bull 
with human head. Here one king (As-shur-ban'i-pal) 
gathered a great library (§ 102). To withstand a siege 
Nineveh brought to the city at considerable expense the 
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waters of eighteen mountain streams, with reservoirs for 
keeping a supply in the city. 

This barl)ari(t s])Ien(lor and thes(‘ pr(H*autions for d('- 
fenc(' against (‘luanic's did not h(‘lp Nin(‘veh, for her rulers 
oppre\ssf‘d all of thc‘ir subjects, and, from the four quarters 



Winged Bull. 


of the empir(‘, revolt follow(*d revolt. The Med(\s from 
the P('rsian plateau joined with th(' ])rince of Babylonia, 
and, aft(T a long siege, Nin(‘veh f(‘ll, the last Assyrian 
king ])erishing in the flames (006 b.c.). 

61. The New Babylonian Kingdom. — Most of the 
Assyrian ])oss(‘ssions f(*ll to Babylonia, whose new king, 
Nid)-u-ch(id-ncz'zarj showed wonderful ability in recon- 
quering th(' provinces that had revolted. He did not try to 
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gain Egypt, but ho oonquerod Jerusalem (586 b.c.), sending 
t('nsof thousands vi Jews to Babylon. This experience of 
J(^wish exiles is known in Hebrew history as the ''Babylon- 
ian captivity.” Nebuchadnezzar spent thirteen years with- 
out success trying to conqucT the little island of Tyre in 
Phoenicia. This later Babylonian kingdom is known as the 



Cni)yrighl by Underwood and Underwood 
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nev) Babylonian kingdom. It is sometim(\s calk'd t h(' Chal- 
dean kingdom, b('caus(‘ N(‘buchadnezzar was a Chal-dv' an} 

62. What Nebuchadnezzar did for Babylon. — Ne[)u- 
chadnezzar was a, man of pea(‘(^ rath(T than a warrior. 
He aided industry and comin(*rce, r(‘c.onstru(ding many of 
the old irrigation canals, r(*built Babylon, raised a great 
dike or wall from the* Tigris to the Euphrates by which 

1 The Chaldojins had b(H*n tho most aKgrossivn race of Babylonia for 
several ceiiturios boforo this lime. 
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and builder, 
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lie eoiiitl fiood the country against enemies, and he built 
walls vasb'r than those of Nineveh. His best known 
work was tiu^ (‘onst ruction of the famous hanging ganhms. 
which iK^ fashioned for his Median queen, who longed for 
lier mountains.^ Theses gardens were considered oru' of 
t h(^ woud(Ts of the ancient world. They were built along 
th(‘ Kuj)hrtit(^s River and consisted of four terraces with 
arcad(\s for merchants along the bank of the rivei. 
t]i(‘ higlu'st terrace, a[)out one hundn'd feet above the 
Euphrates, were all kinds of wonderful plants, irrigated 
b}' water pump(‘d up from the river. Clnait shec'ts of lead 
k(']:)t. the watc^r from s('e])ing through the brick terraci's 
and undermining the walls. 

After Nebuchadm^zzar’s death the Babylonian kingdom 
lastcul but a short time. In a few yc'ars came the cry, 

The Mc'des and the Persians are at your gales,^' and 
the city fell, blkS n.o., for tlu^ Persians became th(‘ masters 
of all west(Tn Asia (§ 162). 

63. Importance of the Tigris-Euphrates Civilization. 

— Babylonia shares with Egypt the honor of having one 
of th(‘ first historic civilizations. Its infiiumci^ was piT- 
liaps ('ven great (‘r than that of Egypt, for tlu^ Eiiphratc^s 
v/as th(' highway from the East to the W(‘st. It was a 
centn.' of comrm'rce (extending in all directions, but es])(‘- 
cially to the south(‘ast by way of the Persian (lulf, and 
northwest to tlu^ Mediterranean. Whatever Babylonia 
had was carric'd by Ikt imTchants or her “ govt^rnors- 
geiK'ral ” to Mesoi)otamia, to Assyria, to Syria, t(' Asia 
ATinor and (wen to the West. 

Babylonia’s ciimaforni writing was at one time the official 
wri1t(*n language', not only of w(\stern Asia, but of Egypt 
as w('ll. Tliis was Indore the time of Rameses TI (§ 47). 
Ibn* r(‘ligion inttiuaiced that of Assyria, Phcenicia, far-away 
C^arthage and even (In^ee'e. Her methods of foretelling 
^ vv;ia oust of the Tigris River and Assyria. 
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events by divination were borrowed by Greece and Rome, 
and the superstition of her astrology descended to still 
later times. We still speak of soothsayers as “ Chal- 
deans.'^ Her law codes reappear in the laws of the 
Hebrews and of many other western peoples. She divided 
h(^r day into twenty-four hours with two sets of twelve 
hours ea(h. Her week had seven days, naniod as ours are, 
after the gods of i,h(^ sun, moon and planets. Her sciencje, 
especially that of tlie heaviais, was ])etter developed than 
that of the Egy])tians. Her legends hav(^ been copiinl 
in the l(\geiids of other people. W(‘ should notice for 
example the deluge story (§ 91), and th(‘ labors of Gil- 
gam(‘sh (Hercuh's) (§ 100) in the next, chapter. Baby- 
lonian systc'ins of w(‘ight and measure W(Te us(‘d ev(uy- 
wiuTe in tlu; West. The Babylonians werc^ the first 
j)eopl(‘ to t(‘ach the world construction by means of the 
arch and the use of drains. Without question the world's 
d(‘bt t-o Babylonia is grc'at and Babylonia's influence on 
the world, unfortunately, has been even greater. 

i 

The East Mediterranean C'oast 

64. Geography. — Where the great bend of the Eu- The three 
})hrat(^s occurs, the IGast, that is, the Tigris-Euphratc^s 
valley, joins tlu' Middle West, that is, the east Mediter- highways o 
raiKTin (;oast. This (^ast Mediterranean coast (consists 
of thr(H' g(‘ographical ariTis that were tlu' homes of three raneau 
imi)ortant peopk's in antiquity. This coast also furnished 
thre(^ highways Ixdwecm the East and th(‘ W(^st and was 
th{‘ disputed ground bet ween the em})ires of the Egyptians 
and of the Tigris-Euphrates valley. The northern part 
of this east Mediterranean coast W(^ call Sj/ria, and in 
ancient times it was occupied by the Hit'titefi, a people 
who belonged really in the eastern half of Asia Minor. 

Along the coast south of Syria there were several enter- 
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prisirij.*: commercial citien, inhabited by the Phoe-ni'cians. 
Inland from Phamicia and south of Syria is that land 
through which the river Jordan flows, first into the Sea 
of Galil(‘(‘ and later into that great salt sink, 1300 feet 
b('low s(‘a lev(*l, the Dead Sea. This country we call 
Pal'('s-thu\ and it was inhabited by the Hebrews, 

66. The Hittites. — The name Hittite is usually applied 
to all thos(' tribes that occupied the territory from the 

Black Sea south to the 
borders of Palestine^ 
Little is known about 
them, although we 
have uncovered a 
great many ruins of 
their buildings and 
cities in Asia Minor. 
Some of tlu'm were 
alli(Hl in race to th(' 
Assyrians and Phav 
nicians and, like the 
Ass^Tians and Phanii- 
cians, they borrower 1 
most of their deitic's, 
their culture and t h(‘ir 
later writings from tlu^ 
Babylonians. T h(‘ y 
added nothing to the 
civilization of the 
human race and yet 
they h('li)iHl to pass on the Babylonian culture to peopl(\s 
fart lun- W(‘st. 

In the days after Thotmes III, when the Egyptians 
Ix^gan to lose their hold on Syria, a great Hittite king ^ 
united under his rule the eastern half of Asia Minor,, 
1 Subbiluliuma. 
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Syria and most of Palestine.^ For two centuries this 
Hittite empire lasted, until the Assyrians began to grow 
powerful, but five centuries passed before the greatest 
Assyrian kings finally overthrew the Hittite power (§ 59). 

66. Phoenicia and her People. — The Phoenicians oc- 
cupied a litth^ strip of coast l)ut a few miles in width. 
The mountains are so close to the sea that the hillsides 
are steep and there are few farms, but numerous harbors. 
The Phoenicians naturally turnc'd to the sf‘a for a living. 
They gathercid about tli(‘ harbors in little (*lust{ns that 
were city-dates^ lik(^ the (‘arly states of the Eujihrates 
valh^y (§ 54). 

For trade their location was ideal. They had finci 
harbors. They wer(‘ located at the western end of the 
trade routes along th(‘ Euphrates which connected tlu^ 
Mediterranean Sea with Pabylonia and the Persian Gulf. 
They w('re bold and skilful sailors, who did most of the 
carrying of goods from Egypt to Mediterranean ports 
udter the decline of the Cretans (§ 124) and before the rise 
\of the Greeks (§ 142). 

67. Tyre and Carthage. — In order that, they might 
have depots for (onvimience in trading at distant points, 
the Phamicians mad(‘, trading-set tU^ments or colonies 
at different places along th(‘ shores of t h(‘ Medit(‘rranean. 
Cm' of thes(' was in Greece, at or near Thebt's, otluTS 
were in Sicily, still others on the northern shores of Africa. 
One of these, Car'thage (§ 808), located at a very fine 
harbor opposite Sicily, was destined to be even more fa- 
mous than its famous founder, the Phoenician city of 
Tyre. 

Tyre was the great commercial city of the ancient 
world before the rise of Alexandria (§ 216). Tyre (Tin;) 

^ Beyond the Euphrntes east to the mountains of Assyria all the kiii^s 
acknowledged the supremacy of the Hittites, although their possessions 
did not form part of his empire. (See map, p. 40.) 
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was built on an island so that it could not easily be cap- 
tured, as Nebuchadnezzar discovered. There was found 
near the city a sludl fish that gave a beautiful purple dyt^ 
whic.h was us(h 1 for fine fabrics and was so expt'nsive that 
it was bought chiefly by kings. This is known as the 
Tyrian or royal purple. Tyre had great fleets, very 
(‘xtensive trade and large factories in which her j)e()pl(‘ 
manufactured the raw materials that they gathered on 
tluiir trading voyages. 

68. The Phcenicians as Carriers of Civilization. — 

The rhcenicians were not an inventive; pe()})l(‘. From the' 

Babylonians they borrowenl 
their deities and most of tJi(‘ir 
civilization. But tluy did 
more tluui that ; for the^y 
carried this civilization with 
them wlien they sailed along 
the shores of the M(‘diler- 
ranean. Usually the nativ^;v. 
wer(^ more interestc'd in t‘x-/' 
changing ivory or gold, or 
silver, or some of the natural 
products which they could not 
use, for glass beads or brac(‘- 
Th(5 “ Moiihito Stone ” (an ex- lets or strips of bright-(;olor(‘d 
ample of early Pha-uician writ- but the PhoiniciailS 

neverth(?less spread the old(‘r 
cultures a good deal as the wind carries seed. 

In trading the Phoenicians used a set of written characters 
calk'd letters. Wht're they found them we do not yt't know, 
but they carried them all over the civilized world and gave 
to the world the first alphabet. 

69. Early History of the Hebrews. — • Inland from 
Pha'nicia lies Palestine, the home of a Scmiitic people 
called the Hebrews. To Palestine in the time of Ham- 
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murabi (§ 56) camo A'bra-harriy an Arab sheik or patriarch, 
who had journeyed from Ur of the Chaldees/^ Abra- 
ham’s great grandson, Joseph, was sold into captivity 
by his jealous brothers and was taken to Egypt, where 
he rose high in the esteem of the Pharaoh. Then came 
years of famine in Palestine which drew Joseph’s brothers 
and many others to the store-houses of Egypt. Some 
centuries later we find the '' childnm of Israel ” in bondage 
in Egypt, making l)ricks without straw and oppressed 
by the Egyptians. 

Under the leadershi]) of JMoses the Hebrews made an p:xodiis 

exodus ” from Egypt, perha])s under Rameses II. 

Aft('r wandering for a generation in the desert wastes ment in 
south of Palestine, they settled in Palestine. For several 
(‘('nturies they lived undiT judgcfi, fighting against their 
neighbors in ordcT that th(‘y might keep this land of milk 
and honey ” for themselves. 

70. The United Hebrew Kingdom. — The Hebrews Tho Ho- 
were still lik(‘ ])ands of wand(‘ring Arab tribes, They 

ne(‘ded a national organization and a national header, so Saul, David 
they chose a kina, a tall, handsome man nann^d Saul. 

' . inon. 

Saul was not a good leader, but his successor, Darkly who 
had gaiiK'd a reputation by killing the giant champion 
of the Philistines, Goliath, was not only a ginieral but was 
th(‘ leader that tlu' Helirews needed. He built u]) a, king- 
dom which undi'r his son SoVo-iuon extendi'd from tluj 
Red Sea to tlu^ Euphrates. That is, it covered the whole 
(‘ast Mediterranean coast. Under David there were 
collected and perfected a large number of hymns of 
praise, the Psalms, and under Solomon, the wisdom of 
tlie ages was gathered in Proverbs. This Hebrew king- 
dom was created about 1000 b.c., about 250 years after 
the exodus and about the same time before the rise of the 
great Assyrian empire. 

71. The History of Israel and Judea. — After Solo- 
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mon^s death the Hebrew kingdom was divided into two 
kingdoms. Is'ra-el in the north, with her capital Sa- 
ma'n-a, was conquered by the Assyrians in 722 and many 
from H.S ten tribes were carried into exile (§ 59). Ju-de'a 
in the south remained free until Nebuchadnezzar captured 
her (taj)ital J e-ru' sa-lern (§61) (586 b.c.) and took many of 
its inhabitants to Babylon, a period called the Babylonian 
captivity of the Jews, as we have noticed. After the 
return of the exiles and the rebuilding of Jerusalem, the 
prophets were the national leaders. Judea was then under 
the rule of Greek kings for centuries until the Romans 
occupi('d Palestine before the birth of Christ, and later 
mad(; J^alestine into a Jtoman province. 

72. The Religious Experience of the Hebrews. — Until 
long after the kingdom of David and Solomon the Ht'brew 
people 'did not have a radically different religious [relief 
from their neighbors. The great importance of th(^ 
Hebrews in the history of the world does not consist in 
their being at a very early date monotheists, that is, 
peoi)le who believe in one God. Many of their leaders 
were monotheists, but the Hebrews as a p(H)pl(‘ at first 
b('liev('d in many gods. Only gradually did the' pco])le 
realize' that Jc-ho'vah was the only God. They did not, 
uncku’stand that God ^is a universal^ omniyotent sy irit, 
and not, as tlieir neighbors believed, an enlarged human 
being with human passions and weaknesses. 

The ])rophets tried to teach the people that the one 
(fod was not, a divine hero like tiie gods of their neighbors. 
Although the Hebrew people came to believe in one God 
who was Spirit, it cannot be said that the whole people' 
learne'd t-o worship, as well as believe in, one true God, until 
after the Babylonian captivity. This then is the great 
contribution of the Hebrews to the world's progress: that 
they abandoned polytheism for a belief in one true God, 
and their Ix'lief grew into a national worship of that 
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God. Other peoples had isolated leaders who believed 
in monoth(‘ism and some that even lived up to their be- 
lief. The Hebrew nation was the only monotheistic nation 
of antiquity. 

73. Summary. — Ancient Egypt owed her great prog- Important 
ress partly to her isolated position and partly to the 
exceptional fertility caused by the inundations of the Nile, period of 
Histori(^al Egypt may })e divided into two great periods : 1, 
that of Egyptian independi'iice, from 3400 b.c. to 525 b.c. ; cnee. W 
II, that of dependence, 525 b.c. to th(‘ i)r('sent. In 3400 ^ 

B.c. M(mes united u]ip(T and 1ow(T l^gypt. The i)(Tiod 
of the pyramid liuilders is (*alled the Old Kingdom. The 
feudal period when the nobl(‘,s ruled is called th(' Middle 
Kingdom. After tl)e Hyksos rule we have the Empire, 
with Thotmes III ruling from Nubia and Lydia to the 
Euphrates River, and Raineses II, the Magnificimt. Then 
follows a period of decline. 

Egypt was first added (temporarily) to the Assyrian Suoocssion 
empire. It th(‘n became^ in turn subject to the Persians, 
to the Greeks, the Romans, the Mohammedans, tlie Turks empires, 
and finally to the English. Egyi)t\s civilization was not 
only the earliest but one of thebes^ in the ancient Oriemt, 
and, except that of Babylonia, the most influential of tlie 


civilizations of the ancient near East. 

The lower Tigris-Euphrates valley, or Babylonia, is 
very fertile. Into Babylonia the SunuTians brought the 
rudiments of almost all of the art, writing and culture of 
this whole area. The Babylonians, Assyrians, Hittites,' 
Phoenicians and Hebrews, most of whom were Semites, 
in their turn copied this culture. For a summary of this 
civilization consult (§ 63). 

The Babylonians had two great empire builders : Sargon 
of Agade (about 2650 b.c.) and Hammurabi of Babylon 
(about 1900 B.C.). Hammurabi's empire lasted several cen- 
turies. The Assyrian empire was developed by a succes- 
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sion 01 warrior kings from al)out 750 to 650 b.c. The 
new Babylonian kingdom under Nc'buehadnezzar followed 
the downfall of Assyria. The Hittite (empire preccHhul 
the fust Assyrian enijhre but survived until the seeond. 

The Jdianiic'ians were interested in trade, which they 
carried on with the Euphrates valley, with Egypt and with 
the whole i\f(‘diterranean area. They jilanted trading 
posts, some of which grew into colonies, and they carried 
th(^ alphabcit to all ancient peoples. 

Th(' H(‘br(‘ws^were a ])astoral p(H)pl(' who liv('d in Pales- 
tinc^. They were at first ruled by judg(\s. Under David 
and Solomon (1015-935 b.c.) there was a iinitcal Hebrew 
kingdom stretching from Egypt to thc' Eu])hrat('s Rivi'r. 
This kingdom was divided into Israel and Judrai. Jsrac'l 
was conquered by the Assyrians in 722 b.c. and Jerusalem 
was captured in 586 b.c. by Nebuchadnezzar, th(‘ grc'at 
ruler of the later Babylonian ((''hakh^an) (niqilre. The 
Jews struggled up from polytheism through ])eli('f in one 
God to a national worship of a true (5od. 
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lory, 1, No. 20; Handeoek, Mesopotamian Archeology, 375—386; 
Boscawen, The First of Empires, 195—263. 

Studies 

1. The inundations of the Nile. Maspero, The Dawn of CiviD 
ization, 22— 2(>. 

2. The influenee of very early Ejjfypt in llie M(‘dit('rranean 
and in western Europe. Smith, The Ancient Egyptians, 1 (>1-183. 

3. The building of the ])yraniids. Whei‘h>r, B. J., in Century, 
34 (1898), 107-109. 

4. The rise of Thebes. Hafi:ozin, Early Egyjil, 74-80. 

5. The empire under AinenhoU‘p 111. Baikie, Story of the 
Pharaohs, 153-168. 

6. The wars of Raineses 11. Breasted, History of the Ancient 
Egyptians, 303-313. 

7. Egyptian architecture. Baikh^J., in N aiional Ceogrnphic 
Magazine, 24 (1913), 992-1020. 

8. The geography of the Tigris-Euphrates basin, (loodspeed, 
History of the Babylonians and Assyrians, 1 — 13. 

9. The Sumerians. King, History of Sunier and Accadi 

56- 83. 

10. The work of Layard. Rogers, History of Babylonia and 
Assyria, 1, 138-159. 

11. Tiglath-lhleser I. Davis, Headings in Ancient History, 
T, No. 11. 

12. Commerce, business and industry in Babylonia. Winck- 
h^r, History of Babylonia and Assyria, 1(>0— 1()4. 

13. The Assyrian army and methods. Maspero, The Struggle 
of the Nations, 626-()42. 

14. The city of Sargon 11. Maspero, Ancient Egypt and 
Assyria, 194—214. 

15. The civilization of Assyria. Winckler, History of 
Babylonia and Assyria, 28(>-31(). 

16. Jonah at Nineveh. The Bible, Book of Jonah, chaps. Ill 

and IV. 
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17. Tho j^ardons of Babylon. Wheeler, B. 1., in 

Ccntuiij. (189S), 220-222. 

IS. Daniel and the fall of Babylon. The Bible, Book of 
Daniel, elni}). V. 

10. Ck)iiqu(‘sts of the greatest Hiltite king. Garstang, The 
SU) 7 ’(j of the /Titlites, 325—339. 

20. TMicenieian ships and commerce. Maspero, Ancietii 
E(j(jpt and Ati.stjria, 105— 1 (>8. 

21. The conqiH'st of Samaria by Assyria. The Bible, Second 
Book of llie Kings, (‘Imp. XVII, chap. XVI 11, 1-12. 

22. A psalm of praise. The. Bible, Book of Bsalms, chap. (Mil. 

23. The development of Helm^w monotheism. AlacalisOn*, 
Civilization of J^alcatinc, chap. VII. 

Questions 

1. Why is Egypt “the gift of the Nile”? 

2. Explain these terms: dynasty, ])r(Klynastic, pyramid, 
sphinx, Pharaoli, ATiddle Kingdom, the liyksos, feudal period, 
mum m y , liicTogl y phicis . 

3. Why did the Pharaohs build pyramids ? How did they 
pay the laborers? How capable were the engineers that built 
the pyramids ? How skilful were th(‘ stone masons ? 

4. What is a kingdom ? What is an (unpire? Whysliould 
we (?all the Egypt of Alenes a kingdom and that of Th(jtmes 111 
an empire ? 

5. Show why the Hyksos ruh^ led to the empire. Give the 
extt'iit of tln^ ejiipire. How long did it last? Name and de- 
scribe its capital. 

(i. What was the importance of Egyi^t’s isolation ? 

7. Give th(^ ix^riods in Egyptian hi.story from Menes to the 
conquests by Persia in 525 b.c. Nann^ in order the empires that 
have ruled Egyj)t from 525 n.(\ to the present day. 

8. Giv(^ six names that are distinctive of Egyptian civilization. 

9. What do we owe to Egypt. 

10. (Compare? in respect to size, hjcation, accessibility and gen- 
eral resources, the Nile valh^y, the east Mediterranean coast and 
th(^ M^igris- Euphrates basin. 

11. Why should the world’s earliest civilizations have been 
develdpecl in the Delta (^f the Nile and in Babylonia ? 

12. Show the importance of the Euphrates river: (1) as the 
seat of an early empire ; (2) as a trade route between East and 
West. 
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13. Who were the Semites? Show that all of the Semites of 
western Asia were more interested in trade than in anything else. 

14. Show that Hammurabi was a great man. 

15. What is meant by the Assyrian syst em of deportation ? 
What name is used to explain the deportation of the p(>opl 0 of 
Israel ? to explain that of the J(‘ws ? 

10. Why was there great rejoicing when Nineveh fell? 

17. Why is the influence of Babylonian ci\'ihzation “perhaps 
even greater than that of Egypt”? 

18. On a map show the (^xbuit of the HiMite empire. Did the 
Oreeks i)robably owe anything to the llitt.it<'s? 

19. Why W(ire the Phoenicians traders ratlu'r than warriors ? 
Nam(' two great Phamician cities; three Pheenifian colonies. 
(See map opp. page 111.) 

20. Outline the steps in tlie history of the Hebrews from the 
time of Joseph to that of th(‘ lat(‘r Prophets. 

21. Trace the chief steps in the develo])m(‘-nt of Hebrew mono- 
theism. 
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74. The King and his Government. — In ancient times 
there was a very sharp distinction between the ruling 
classes and the common people. There was an equally 
sharp distinction between those who belonged to royalty 
and the other privileged classes — nobles and priests, 
and possibly soldiers or scribes. 

At the head of ('ach government was a king. In Egypt 
this king was called a Pharaoh. Whether he ruled a tin 3 " 
city or a mighty (^mpir(% the king was a despot.. Even if 
his kingdom was insignificant, he assumed a high-sounding 
title, as King of the four quarters of the Earth, or 

King of the World.’’ Succession to the throne was 
hereditary, that is, one of the king’s sons succeeded him as 
king. 

76. The King’s Palace. — The kings lived in palaces 
which were buildings of ])rick or stone of one or two stories. 
Outside of the Tigris-ICuphrates valley and the island of 
Crete these palaces wire far less pretentious than the 
temples built to the gods. There were separate apart- 
ments for the wives of the king, for every oriental poten- 
tat(‘ of imi:)ortance married a sister or daughter of every 
other king with whom he was allied. These wives were 
of unequal rank, their rank depending on the importance 
of the kingdom from which they came. Only one of these 
wives was called queen, and naturally one of her sons 
succeeded to the throne. 
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“The Egyptian palaces are not built for eternity like the 
temples. They are light constructions of wood, brick, or un- 
dressed freestone, but rarely blended with granite except for the 
decoration of the great doorways. They recall the villa of 
Nakhtminou (a noble) on a large scale : i.solated pavilions for the 
harem, storehouses for the provisions, barracks and quarters for 
the royal guard and for the personages attached to the house- 
hold ; large courts planted with trees, gardens with kiosks and 
pools, where the w^omen can amuse themselves. A strong 
cnmellated wall gives the dwelling the appearance of a fortress 
or of an entrenched camp, and at times, in cas(^ of riots or con- 
spiracies, the royal god has owed his safety to th(^ solidity of his 
doors and the height of his walls. . . . Tue gallery, where the 
king sits during the audience, is placed exa<dly o]>posite the 
entrance gate, projecting from the w'all of the facade, and com- 
niiiiiicating directly with the private apartments. It is raised 
four or five yards above the ground, ornam(‘nt(Ki breast-high 
with a cushion of stuff (^mbroidertul with red and blue, and sln^l- 
tered by a canopy of curiously carv(‘d planks, supported by two 
slender wooden pillars painter! in bright colours and ornamentc^d 
at the top by many-coloured streamers.” 

76. The Nobles, — Below the king in social position 
were the nobles, who lived at the king's court or culti- 
vated the great estates of the realm, and led his forces in 
battle. Their birth and their wealth gave them many 
privileges, and yet they were the subjects of a great mon- 
arch, for the king might de})rive them of their lives, th^^ir 
lands or their privileges. The king did not often do this, 
for although he was absolute and all-pow(Tful, he needed 
the help of the nobles and could not afford to make them 
enemies.^ 

The houses of the nobles were comparatively comfort- 
less. In Assyria and in some other countriens there were 
bedsteads, with the mattresses raised above the floor. 

^ Nevertheless, exeept in Egypt after the building of the pyramids, 
most of the noble families did not possess the same estates for many cen- 
turies. When a king of a new dynasty came to the throne, he usually 
gave the lauds and the offices and the privileges to his own favorites. 
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There was little furniture in the rooms — a few stools or 
plain chairs, coffers for storing articles, perhaps a couple 

of dining couches 
on which the noble 
and his guests re- 
clined about the 
common dish from 
which they ate. 
When a great vic- 
tory had been 
gained or an im- 
portant feast was 
celebrated, every 
one ate and drank 
to excess, the 
whole city giving 
itself over to tlu^ 
orgy. More than 
one city owed its destruction to its helpless state after su(;h 
a bacc.hanalian ^ riot, as was the case in Babylon after 
Belshazzar’s feast. 

77. Dress of Noblemen and Women. — The nobles did 
not spare expense on dress, for their robes were often 
embroidered with gold lace and they wore many precious 
stones. The head gear was frequently a rounded cap of 
gaudy color and expensive material. The men wore 
short breeches or a tunic, and the women a plain tunic 
cr sheath garmcmt that came to the ankles. Both men and 
women of high degree wore over the shoulder and around 
the body a mantle that could be arranged according to the 
weat lu^r, or to suit the taste of the wearer. The Egyptians 
were fond of linen of plain colors, but the Asiatics favored 
woollen plaids of gaudy appearance. Heelless sandals 
were worn on the feet, and ornaments of all kinds on the 
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^ From Bacchus, the god of wine. 
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depended largely on trade. We shall study the merchant 
and his methods more fully later (§ 109 ). 

80. The Lot of the Peasant. — The common people 
who lived in the cities or on the estates of the nobles or 
on the lands of the temple may be called peasants. They 
were rude, uneducated, hard-working people, who lived 
in poverty, had no share in anything except toil and were 
treated little better than slaves. As the old Egyptian 
proverb expressed it, “ Man has a back and only obeys 



when he is beaten.’^ Th(‘ peasant took toil and beatings 
for granted, since that was the approved order of things. 
Was it not his pleasure as well as his duty to work for the 
master ? Why should tlu' master look after him unless 
he did the master’s work? The man who tried to get 
along without a mast('r and protc^ctor was soon an outlaw, 
with his hand against ev(‘ry man and every man’s hand 
against him. 

The following poem shows that life was full of toil 
even for the artisans, who felt themselves to be above the 
peasant : 

I have seen the blacksmith at his work in the heat of his 
forge ; he has the fingers of a crocodile, and is black as fishspawn. 
The artisans of all kinds that handle the chisel, have they more 
rest than the peasant? Their fields are the wood they shape, 
their profession is the metal ; even in the night they are called, 
p 
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and tht\v work again after their labor of the day ; even in the 
night their house is lighted up and they are awake. The stone- 
mason seeks his work in every kind of hard stone. When he 
has completed his orders and his hands are tired, does he rest ? 
He must be in the workyard at sunrise, even if his knees and spine 
break with his toil. The barber shaves even in the night ; to 
|je abh^ to eat, to be able to lie down, ho must go from district 
to district searching for customers ; he must overwork himself, 
as well as his two hands, to fill his belly ; thus the honey is oaten 
only by those who make it. The dyer, his fingers stink with 
the odor of decayed fish, his two eyes ache with weariness, his 
hand never ceases renewing pieces of stuff, until ho detests the 
sight of stuff. The shoe-maker is very miserable, and is forever 
complaining ; his health is like that of a dead fish, and he has 
nothing to eat but his leather. 

81 . The Peasants Home. — The home of the peasant 
was not a thing of beauty. It was a little hut of reeds 



plastered with mud or built of half-dried bricks of mud 
from the nearest river or irrigation ditch. The Egyptian 
was a short man, but he would thrust his head through 
the roof if he suddenly stood erect. As there was little 
rain in either the Nile or the Euphrates valley, roofs 
were made chiefly to keep off the burning sun. This 
hut did not need windows and the door needed no lock, 
for there was little to steal, as there was little furniture, 
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and the family food supply was prepared from day to 
day. 

At night the whole family slept in the one room, or two, 
if the father was unusually capable or prosperous. If they 
had no rushes or mats, they slept on the earthen floor. 
They did not change their clothing at night, for the children 
wore none, the man used only short cotton breeches and 
the woman had only a single round garment that 
reached below the knees and was held by straps over the 
shoulders. 

82 . The Care of the Home. — The food of the common 
people was not abundant, and, (‘xcept for the fruit, by 
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no means appetizing. Apples, figs, dates and apricots 
were known ; onions and beans, cucumbers and pumpkins 
were used in season. In making cakes the first task was 
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to grind the grain, usually wheat or barley. This was 
done on a hollowed stone by using a pestle of hard stone. 
An hour's labor would suffice partially to mash the grain 
and break off a few splinters of stone. Having been 
moldea together into a paste, these would be placed in hot 
ashes to bake. The cake was an unleavened, half-baked, 
badly scorched and unwholesome mess, 
the The supply of fruit, cakes and other foods was kept in 
earthen jars. Water was brought from the nearest 
river or pool in similar jars. The pr(‘i)aration of food 
and the care of the children and the gardcni, the marketing 
and a hundred other duties aged the women quickly. 
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83. The Position of Woman. — The oriental woman 
did not have an enviable lot. Except in Egypt she was 
absolutely under the control of the head of her family. 
She might be sold or beaten or killed. In Egypt there was 
something like equality among men and women, but in 
Egypt the lot of a poor man was hard, and that of a woman 
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was harder. At the best her life was a life of drudgery, 
and at the worst, that is, in other countries, she was little 
better than a slave. In fact, female slaves were a drug 
on the market, being sold at about one third of the price 
of men, for, since all women were little better than slaves, 
even inexpensive slave women were dearer than wives. 

84. Marriage and Divorce in the Ancient Orient. — 
The great majority of all children, boys and girls, died 
in infancy, for unwholesome^ food, lack of care, and filthy 
surroundings caused a high death-rate. Medical skill 
was unknown except among the rich, magic being used to 
drive away evil spirits from the sick body. If a girl 
survived to her fifteenth year, she ].)egan to look forward 
to marriage. Ordinarily the fathers of the bride and 
groom came together and made a bargain, in which the 
price of tiie girl was agreed upon and the amount of her 
dowry was spc^cified.^ In the Tigris-Euphrates valley 
this agreement was usually n^cordcnl on a clay tablet 
(§ 102). Among the lower classes very few men had more 
than one wife and marriages were ordinarily for life. 
Wealthy nobles occasionally had two or more wives, 
but monogamy was the rule and not the exception in the 
ancient East. Men might divorce their, wives at will, 
but women could s(‘cur(^ a divorce only for the very best 
reasons. In Egypt womcm had special property rights, 
as women have in most of the states of our Union; 
but elsewhere a married woman had only that property 
which she owned bc'fore marriage or which she had bought 
with the money her husband had paid for her. Even then 
she might have more property rights than some modem 
European women. 


^ It is reported by Herodotus that at one time in Babylon it was the 
custom to offer brides at auction once a year. The most beautiful were 
offered first and the least attractive last. With the latter was given a 
dowry made up of the money paid for the former. 
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85. Slaves. — There was not a great deal of slavery in 
the ancient East. As the common people were numerous 
and their position was little better than slavery, slaves 
wer(3 less necessary than in later times. In Egypt there 
seems to have been almost no slavery before the empire 
was extended under Thotmes III. In Babylonia slavery 
was much more common, for traders brought slaves 
to the large cities and the conquests of the kings made 
many captives into slaves. In the early history of war- 
fare, the inhabitants of captured cities were usually put 
to death. Then followed the practice of killing the men 
and saving the women and children. Finally, men as 
well as others were spared. 

Two of the greatest slave markets were the two greatest 
commercial cities of ancient times, Babylon and Tyre. 
The one received and sold the slaves of the East, the other 
those of the West. Women were sold at about four 
shekels of silver, about three dollars of our money, but 
equal perhaps to fifty dollars in purchasing value. Men 
were sold at from ten to twelve shekels. The slave became 
the absolute possession of his master, and was usually 
treated with considerable cruelty, unless he was a trusted 
house servant or an educated person who looked after 
his master’s business. 
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86. Primitive Spirit Religions. — To primitive man 
the world was full of invisible spirits. The rock and the 
tree, the stream and the mountains were deities, but the 
great gods were those, not of the earth, but of the hea'^^ens. 
The sun and the moon and the stars were the gods that 
had power and saved or wrecked the lives of men. These 
gods must be appeased, lest in their anger, they destroy 
• men. These ideas may seem childish, but the race was 
still in its infancy, so far as intellectual and spiritual prog- 
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ress was concerned. These beliefs also were widespread, 
and we see them perhaps most clearly among those 
comparatively late and eminently practical people, the 
Romans. 

87. Patron Deities of Cities and Countries. — Although 
all ancient peoples had many of these beliefs in common, 
some worshipped one power more than another. Usually 
it was the sun-god that was the greatest of the long list 
of deities, for the sun repr(\sented the greatest power in 
nature. Ra, the Egyptian sun-god, and Mar-duk, the sun- 
god of Babylon, had unusual power for many centuries. 
Many stories were told of these gods, the Babylonians 
having very extensive legends of the creation of the world 
by Mar-duk. These gods were originally the gods of one 
city, for each city had its own sets of deities, but, as that 
city became powerful, they were worshipped throughout 
the country of which that city became the capital. 

88. The Legend of Osiris. — The Egyptians were the 
first people to develop a real religion out of these beliefs 
in their deities, for they came to believe that some of 
their gods were spiritual powers rather than manifestations 
of nature. One of the most beautiful of their legends tells 
of O-si^ris, who was a sun-god that had taken the place 
of Ra. Osiris was married to his sister I' sis, the dawn, and 
their son was called Ho'rus, Osiris- was attacked by Set, 
the enemy of mankind, and by many of his followers, 
disease, famine, drought. Set succeeded in slaying Osiris, 
but the faithful Isis, after a long search, finds the body, 
brings it back to Egypt, where she embalms it and partly 
restores it to life. Osiris cannot remain on earth as one 
of the gods, but he passes to the abode of the dead, where 
he sits in judgment on the souls of the departed. Horus 
follows Set and conquers him, and hence is called the 
redeemer. The Pharaohs considered themselves sons of 
Horus. 
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Embalming 89. Egyptian Belief in Immortality of the Soul. — The 
mummies. Egyptian believed that every person had a double/^ 

or soul. So long 
as the body was 
kept from decay, 
so long the soul 
lived and pros- 
pered. If the 
body was de- 
stroyed, the soul 
died also. 
Therefore at 
death every 
corpse was em- 
balmed, as the 
body of Osiris 
had been em- 
balmed. By the 
use of perfumes 
and chemicals de- 
cay was stopped, 
and the body was 
wrapped in lin- 
ens, coarse or 
fine according to 
the wealth of the 
family. These 
mummies, as we 
call them, have 
scarcely altered 
in forty centuries 

Mummy and Mummy Case. and We canTS^ 

upon the almost unchanged features of many early Pha- 
raohs. 

90. Judgment of the Dead (Egyptian). — If the body 
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was preserved, th(^ soul passed into the abode of the dead 
to be judged by Osiris. Judgment was pronounced on 
the soul by Osiris according to the life that the dead man 
had lived. The questions asked of the soul deal with 
character and not with forms of ceremonies or earthly 
rank or position. Here are some of the forty answers 
that an upright soul could give : I have not done iniquity ; 
1 have not uttered falsehood ; I have not uttered evil 



The Judgment of the Soul at the Tribunal of Osiris. 


words ; I have not pried into matters (to make' mischief) ; 
I have not been a man of anger; 1 have not stirred up 
strife; I have not judged hastily; I have not sought 
for distinctions ; I have not increased my wealth, except 
with such things as are mine own possessions. Of course, 
the ordinary Egyptian did not understand the meaning 
of this exalted religion. In fact, the ordinary Egyptian 
was not allowed in the temples, since he had no offering 
for the temple gods, and must worship the minor gods as 
best he could. 

91. The Babylonian Story of the Deluge. — Other 
early people had stories of their gods and the great deeds 
that they performed, but no other very early people 
had such noble religious ideas as the Egyptians. Among 
the multitude of stories of the Babylonians, that of the 
deluge may be considered, because it became part of 
the religious faith of western Asia. 
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According to this story, which is similar to the Hebrew 
account of the flood, the earth was filled with wicked men 
who neglected the gods. At a council of the gods it was 
decichHl to send a deluge upon the earth. One of the gods 
warned a faithful follower, urging him to “ construct a 
wooden house, build a ship, abandon thy goods, seek life ; 
throw away thy possessions, sav(^ thy life and place in 
the vessel all the seed of life. . . .'’ This Babylonian 
“ Noah warned the people, who ridicmled him, but he 
constructed an ark, 140 cubits long and 100 cubits broad. 
Then came the rain-god in anger and for six days the storm 
raged. On the seventh, the storm al)ating, the waters 
began to subside. On the twelfth day the ark n'.sted on 
a mountain, and a few days later all came foj’th. 

92. The Temples of the Gods in Egypt. — Al Lpf the 
I (greatest m onuments of the ancient wor ld dealt wi^ reli- 
l^gion. In Egypt the great pyramids were only tombs of 



Pharaohs who preferred splendid tombs for their bodies 
after death rather than fine palaces while they were living. 

The finest religious structures were, of course, temples. 
The Egyptian temples of Luxor and of Karnak are famous, 
although they lack the simplicity and style of earlier 
colonnades. They were completed at a time when Amon, 
the great god of Thebes, was the most powerful deity 
of Egypt and controlled more than one tenth of the 
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agricultural land,’ In those days the Pharaoh turned] 
over mg^of the spoils, ^ war t o the templ es, willing 
devotees made valuable presents, unwilling fellahs (work- 
men) contributed forced labor on ornate buildings, and 
the temples in general absorbed the wealth and prosperity 
of the people. 

93. Temples and Temple Lands in the Tigns-Euphrates 
Valley. — In Babylonia and Assyria the temples were 
not made of stone col- 
umns, but were huge 
piles of brick, ordina- 
rily of se'vim stories. 

Each story was some- 
what smaller than the 
one below. Each was 
dedicated to a planet 
and was in a color of 
its own. The seventh 
was sometimes cov- 
ered with gold plates. 

This upper room only 
the king or the high 
priest might enter. 

In the Tigris- 
Euphrates vallc^y the 
temples owned most 
of the land about the 
cities, for all the land 
belonged to the gods 
and was divided among their representatives, the priests 
and the king, the former owning the land about the cities. 



Babylonian Temple. 
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1 All of the temples controlled about fifteen per cent of the land in 
Egypt. As rec(‘ntly as 17S9, the Roman Catholic Church controlled 
about one fifth of the land in France, and a larger percentage in some 
other countries. 
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and the latter, in person or through nobles, controlling the 
rest. 

94. Polytheism and the People. — To the people, 
ignorant and steeped in superstition, this religion of 
many gods, expensive temples and wealthy priests was a 
nec^essity, although it did nothing for them except increase 
their already heavy burdens. They seldom entered the 
temples and less often asked aid of the priests. Yet 
the people gave freely of their time. They did not 
begrudge to the temples the rents of the gods^ lands. 

' Iii fact, they believed much more than did the priests in 
the gods and in their power. 

The people of ancient times, except a few leaders and 
thinkers, believed in p olytheism. In general, over western 
Asia the religions were muen^ike. The great god might 
be called Marduk or Bel (Baal) or As'shur, the great god- 
dess was usually Ish'tar (As'ta-roth), but there were other 
major deities and hundreds of minor gods and goddesses. 
The worship of these gods was coarse, brutal and revolting. 
Not only did it do little to uplift the people, but it fre- 
quently degraded them. Human sacrifice was by no 
means unknown. 

9?*. Monotheism. — Although polytheism was the rule, 
monotheism was an exception. In almost all periods, 
especially among the Egyptians and the Hebrews, there 
were some that believed in one God. One of the Pharaohs 
tried to make monotheism the state religion in Egypt, 
but the priests had the support of the people, and he failed. 
So little did the Hebrews believe in one God at the time 
of the Exodus that they adopted the worship of the golden 
calf, as soon as Moses left them. For centuries after they 
settled in Palestine the people ran after false gods, that is, 
many gods. 

It required a long and severe training before this 

chosen people ” came to believe, as a people, in one God 
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used for tombs, on the walls of their palaces or temples 
and on the graceful ob'e-lisques which we speak of as 

needles/^ They wrote most of their books and accounts 
on pa-py'rus, from which we get our word paper. The 
papyrus plant grows in marshy ground and its fibre can be 
split and so spliced that it forms a tough sheet. It is 
not a very durable material, however, and vv'e have very 
few papyri compared with the number that must have 
been written. 

The most famous of the Egyptian books is the Book of 
the Dead, whi(‘h furnished a guide for departed spirits 
and taught others how to live wisely. The ancient 
writings of the Egyptians were jc'alously guarded by the 
priests, so that their learning did not spread to other 
lands. 

100. A Babylonian Myth. — We have already noticed 
that the Babylonians had a great many storicis of the 
creation of the world, a prehistoric^ deluge, and of the 
wonderful exploits of their lieroes and deities. The story 
of the deluge is told in the* Epic of the twelve adventures 
of Gil'ga-mesh. Gilgamesli is a man of wonderful 
strength, who, having arous(‘d the admiration of ihe great 
goddess Ishtar, spurns her love. In revemge Ishtar trie© 
to destroy Gilgamesli. She has created a ferocious 
divine bull that ravages an entire district. This Gil- 
gamesh kills. Tluui follows the story of eleven other 

labors ” of this Baliylonian Hercules, one for each 
month of the year. The story of Gilgamesh is the basis 
for similar wonderful feats by the heroes of most of the 
western nations of the ancient world. 

101. The International Language. — Just as the Baby- 
lonian epic became the common property of all western 
Asia, so did the cuneiform script become an international 
written language. It is used even in Egypt in the days of 
the Egyptian empire, that is, before the days of Ramesesj 
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II. Wo learn this fact from a wonderful discovery made 
a little more than a quarter of a century ago. Some work- 
men were searching for building material at Tel el 
A-mar'iia, al_)out 200 miles south of Memphis in Egypt. 
Discovering some taiAets with inscriptions, they took them 
to (Jairo for sale. The tablets were of clay, flat and about 
[ the size of a small book, or in the form of cylinders, with 
'wedge-shaped (cuneiform) characters. Here surely was 
j a fraud. Cuneiform writing in middle Egypt ! It was 
! impossible, said the scholars. But the more they investi- 
' gated, the more wonderful did the fraud’’ appear. 
Here was a perfect treasure house of letters written by or 
to an Egyptian king; from Palestine, asking for troops 
to help against enemies ; from the Hittites, with negotia- 
tions for a royal marriage ; correspondence with the people 
of the far off Euphrates valley. Most of what we know 
about that century in Egypt and in Asia, we have learned 
from the Tel el Amarna tablets. And perhaps the most 
wonderful fact of all is the fact that one language and 
'one script, fji g . cuncjform. we^u^ed jblu:,aughQU most 
-oM h£.A?iyIhzedjg yror of j hat^ay , very much as French 
was used as an international language for several cen- 
turies. 

Collection 102. The Library of Asshurbanipal. — In the city of 

of clay Nineveh workers have found a collection of clay books 

tablets and m i i a 

cylinders even more valuable than the Tel el Amarna tablets. 

in Nineveh, geveral kings had royal libraries, but the last important 
Assyrian king, As-shur-ban'i-pal, who lived in the seveM h 
century n.c., made an unusually fine collection. Tf^e 
than thirty thousand books have been found in this library.’ 
Som(‘ were very old, and had been gathered from hundreds 
of places. Many were new,” having been written at the 
order of tlie king. They were well arranged, classified and 
catalogued, so that the readers could find what they 
wantej^. They were covered with cuneiform characters 
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impressed upon the damp clay with a pointed stylus or 
stick. The clay was then baked. For fear that some one 
might alter the writing, especially when the book recorded 
a contract to buy anything or to pay a sum of money in 
the future, many of the books had two coats, an outer and 
an inner. When the inner coat had been beked, the book 
was covered with another coat of clay and a duplicate of 
the enclosed inscription was written on the outside. In 
case of doubt or dispute, the outer coat was removed and 
the original writing was examined. Of course no change 
could have been made in that. Sometimes additional 
facts were added on the outer coat. Some of the books 
were written, not in the old cuneiform characters, but in 
a new form, in letters. 

103. The Alphabet. — Some four or five centuries 
before Asshurbanipal made this collection of books, some 
person or people whom we do not know began to use 
written characters for separate sounds instead of for syl 
lables and words. Instead of the hundreds or thousands 
of characters that the Egyptians and the Babylonians 
used, they used twenty-two, which we call letters. Who- 
ever may have invented these letters, which we call 
collectively the alphabet, their use was adopted by the 
Phoenicians^ and the Phoenicians carried the alphabet 
wiiK their commerce over the Tigris-Euphrates valley 
and the v^le Mediterran ean w orld. Until recent years 
it was thought that the alphabet was the creation of the 
Phoenicians, but there can now be little doubt that they 
borrowed it, as they did all of their other ideas, from some 
other people. 

104. Possible Origin of the Alphabet. — It is interesting 
to notice in this connection that there have been found 
in Crete marks on masonry, pottery, the reverse side 
of ivory, bone and porcelain inlays. These last are of 
the same character as the Egyptian trade signary, and, 
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although of pictorial origin, they were early reduced to 
a single script, and appear to have been alphabetic. Of 
twenty-one varieties on the backs of inlays which were 
found at Knos'sos (in Crete) ten marks are practically 
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Irrigation on the Euphrates. 

identical with forms of the later Greek alphabet. ^ It 
would c*ertainly be one of the ironies of fate, if we should 

^ Tlawos, Crct(’, the Forerunner of Greece. This idea of the trade-mark 
origin of the alpha])ot is endorsed by such able archeologists as Flinders 
Petrie and Arthur J. Evans. 
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find that our alphabet was developed from the ^Hrade-^ 
marks and symbols used in commerce by the sea-faring ^ 
Cretans, whose language we have, as yet, been unable to 
decipher. 


Trade and Industry 

106. Agriculture in the Ancient Orient. — All paleo- Importance 
lit hie men were hunters. Most neolithic men also were 

hunters. But the men who developed the civilization of Egypt and 

Babylonia. 



CovvTight by Underwood and Undfi^*tj< 
Egyptian Water-sweep. 


the historic period were devoted to agriculture, industry 
and commerce. Especially in the valleys of the Euphrates 
and the Nile was agriculture important, for the soil gave 
wonderful returns when properly drained and irrigated. 
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Wheat, barley and millet were among the common grains, 
while onions and lentils furnished vegetable food. 

106. Use of Irrigation in Ancient Times. — As there 
was little rain in either region, the farmers depended 
on the construction of canals, which drained the swampy 
land or brought the waters of the river to the fields. 
Menes, Hammurabi, and Rameses II were among the 
great builders of these useful ditches. If the ditch was 
too high for the water to flow from the river to the main 
canal, the peasant used a water-sweep to lift it, just as the 
fellah does to-day along the Nile. A clay-lined basket 
was attached to a long pole which rested upon a post, with 
a heavy clay weight at the other end. The basket was 
lowered into the river and then raised to the level of the 
ditch, into which the water that had not been spilled was 
then emptied. 

One of the greatest of the irrigation undertakings in 
Egypt was the construction of a wall twenty-seven miles 
long which kept the waters of the Nile from pouring into 
Lake Moe'ris (the Fay'um), except the quantity needed for 
irrigation. This valley and that of the main stream were 
so fertile that in Caesar^s time a great deal of the grain 
used in Rome came from Egypt. 

107. The Arts. The Use of Tools. — While some 
people were raising food, others were cutting out stones 
for building, making bricks, carving statues for temples 
or stone vessels for palace halls, making pottery, weaving 
fine cloth or manufacturing any of the hundreds of dif- 
ferent articles that the poor or rich used, or that were 
exported in exchange for the grains, oil or pottery that 
the people did not raise or make for themselves. 

Stone (tutting and carving was one of the greatest of 
the arts. The massive structures of the Pharaohs and 
the smaller palaces of the Cretan kings would have been 
almost impossible but for metal tools. Copper was known 
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from a date long before the dawn of history, but copper 
tools were not used until almost the time of MeneSy when 
copper was obtained from the ore and hardened. Later, 
some one, perhaps in Europe, discovered that if a little 
tin were added to copper a hard alloy would be made. 
This alloy of copper and tin is called bronze. A new age 
in the arts as well as a new period in the history of war- 
fare was introduced by this discovery, for bronze tools and 
bronze weapons were superior to copper instruhients. 
Twenty centuries later, near the close of this period 
that we arc studying, iron weapons and tools came into 
common use. Iron brought an even greater revolution 
in warfare and industry than bronze had caused. 

108. Woodworking and other Industrial Arts. — Wood- 
working was an important art, and it was developed in 
the making of chairs, couches, chests, doors, buildings 
and ships. The Babylonians imported a great deal of 
their wood from Lebanon, and the Hebrews sent to Leb- 
anon for cedar and to Tyre for carpenters. A car- 
penter’s kit, found in Crete, shows the tools used by a 
Cretan builder. He used saws long and short, heavy 
chisels for stone and light for wood, awls, nails, files and 
axes much battered Vjy use, and what is more important 
to note, they resembled in shape the tools of to-day so 
closely that they furnish one of the strongest links between 
th® first great civilization of Europe and our own.” 

Fine cloth, dyed perhaps by the Tyrian experts with that 
beautiful purple which we call royal purple, necklaces 
and amulets, vases of stone and choice pottery, glassware, 
carved bone or ivory are a few of the other art products 
that we have time only to mention in passing. 

109. Trade in a City Market. — Each city had many 
local markets where goods were exchanged, for money was 
not in use. The customers stroll past and leisurely 
examine, the quality of the commodities offered for sale ; 
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each carries something of his own manufacture in his 
hand — a new tool, some shoes, a mat, or a small box 
full of rings of copper, silver, even of gold, of the weight 
of an outnou, which he proposes to barter for the objects 
he requires. Two customers stop at the same moment 
in front of a fellah, who exhibits onions and wheat in a 
basket. Instead of money, the first holds two necklets 
of glass or of many-coloured earthenware, the second a 
round fan with a wooden handle, and one of these trian- 
gular ventilators which the cooks used to quicken the 
fire. ^ Here is a beautiful necklet which will please you, 
this is what you want,^ cries the former ; whilst the latter 
urges, ^ Here is a fan and a ventilator.^ However, the 
fellah, quite unmoved by this double attack, methodically 
proceeds to first seize a string of the l)eads for closer 
examination. ^ Let me see it, that I may fix a price. ^ 

The one asks too much, the other too little ; from con- 
cession to concession they finally come to terms, and settle 
the number of onions or the weight of corn which the 
necklet or fan may be worth. 

110. Foreign Trade. — Considerable trading was done How the 

by the Cretans and later by the Phoenicians and the 

Greeks with the natives on shores far distant from the Phoenicians 

eastern Mediterranean. When a vessel reached a port, with 

natives. 

the sailor-traders ‘‘ disembark and display on the ground, 

C' upon rapidly erected stalls, the produce whicli they 
know the inhabitants of the country consider valuable; 
sometimes jewels, bracelets, collars, amulets of glass or 
enamelled stone, of gold or silver ; sometimes weapons, 
axes, swords damascened and chased; sometimes vases, 
or stuffs dyed purple or embroidered in brilliant colors. 

Most of these objects are of Egyptian manufacture, or 
fabricated in Phcenicia from Egyptian models more or less 
modified by the influence of the Chaldean types.” 

• Like these individuals and tribes, the nations wanted 
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articles that they could not produce for themselves. The 
Pharaoh in Egypt desired the beautiful lapis lazuli of 
Asia, the ivory of the upper Nile, and the spices from the 
shores of the Indian Ocean. The Assyrian lady must have 
a chest of cedar from Lebanon for her clothes, ostrich- 
plume fans and necklaces from the Nile. 

111. Transportation of Goods in the Ancient Orient. — 
Different methods were used to carry these goods from 
‘the person who made them to the buyer. Caravans of 



camels wandered up and down the Nile above the first 
cataract or across Syria, north of the Arabian desert. 
Tiny boats plied along the Nile or the Euphrates, using 
sails or oars, but usually propelled by poles. Slow-mov- 
ing oxcarts, with two or four wheels, trundled over the un- 
even paths, meeting messengers on horseback or drawing 
to one side that a noble in a chariot with his retinue of 
followers might not be detained. 

From the ports of the Delta and from the Phoenician 
coast there sailed small vessels with high poops and per- 
haps as many as fifteen rowers on a side. The Cretans 
and the Phoenicians dared to sail at night, and fearlessly 
crossed between islands with no land in sight, but the 
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Egyptians usually clung to the shore. In the days of one 
of the last Pharaohs, an expedition sailed to the west, 
past the Gates of Hercules (Gibraltar) and then south to 
the ends of the earth. Three years later these daring 
sailors came up on the east coast of Egypt. Herodotus, 
who tells us the story, says that it cannot be true, because, 
when they were sailing east, on the south side of Africa, 
the sun was on their left hand. On the contrary, this 
observation proves to us that these sailors did circum- 
navigate Africa. 

112. Important Trade Routes. — A glance at the map 
shows what the trade routes must have been. One 
followed the Euphrates, thence by caravan trail to Damas- 
cus, Tyre or Sidon, or through Jerusalem* and across Suez 
to Memphis ; another followed the Nile and a caravan 
trail to the Red Sea. Canals were constructed from 
the Delta to the Red Sea and across the isthmus of 
Suez, thus anticipating our present Suez ship canal 
by more than twenty centuries. The iEgean basin 
and the Black Sea furnished a fine market for 
Cretan and later for Phoenician and Greek traders. 
Even more profit was made in trading with the distant 
western colonies of Phcenicia and Greece or their bar- 
barian neighbors. Spain, with its rich silver mines and 
abundant products, was worth visiting often, and Britain 
must be reached across Gaui if not by sea, if only for the 
tin which was needed for bronze. The use of these impor- 
tant highways, the exchange of products and the inter- 
change of ideas helped to raise the standard of civilization 
throughout the ancient world. 

Progress of Twenty-five Centuries 
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113. General Progress. — We have now come more than 
half way from the dawn of history to the present time. 
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Let US consider a few of the great changes that mankind 
has made. In 3000 b.c. only one people, the Egyptians, 
had emerged from the mists of prehistoric barbarism, al- 
though the Sumerians had a fair civilization in the Tigris- 
Euphrates valley. In twenty-five centuries both of these 
civilizations had developed wonderfully and had spread 
over the ancient world from Persia to Italy. Where there 
once had been two elementary systems of picture writing, 
there came to be an alphabetic language for every people, 
and extensive literatures from Greece eastward. The 
crude pottery and drawings of the early Egyptian dynas- 
ties had given place to fine ware. Grecian architecture and 
sculpture already began to give promise of that perfection 
that it reached only a century later. In 3000 b.c. copper 
was just coming into use among the most civilized people, 
but within a few centuries bronze had replaced copper, 
because of its greater efficiency, and after 1200 b.c. bronze 
was replaced by the still more efficient iron tools and 
weapons. 

114. Political Progress. — Social, economic and politi- 
cal progress had been great in these twenty-five (cen- 
turies. In 3000 B.c. the Egyptians were the only people 
who were living under a real government. All of the other 
governments were simply local governments, and these 
were not numerous. Soon after 3000 b.c., however, an 
extensive area was brought under one government by 
Sargon of Agade and later by Hammurabi. These early 
Babylonian empires and that of the Egyptians and the 
Hittites were loosely organized affairs, and it was not until 
the time of the Assyrians that the empires of the East 
were really consolidated under a single government. 

More important from the political point of view than 
the consolidation of vast areas under a despotic oriental 
ruler was the progress which had already been made in the 
Greek cities in central Greece and in southern Italy 
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toward allowing tho people to rule these tiny city-states. 
Greek democracy did not develop until after the period 
that we are studying. Even then the people did not rule 
the city as the American people rule the United States. 

116. Economic Progress. — There was some develop- 
ment of trade and domestic industry in 3000 b.c., each 
man in Egypt and Babylonia having his own occupation. 
By 550 B.c. this division of occupations was to be found 
everywhere among civilized people. Markets had been 
established, and great fleets carried goods from country 
to country, as we have just seen in the preceding para- 
graphs. Early trade had been entirely in the form of 
barter ; but, during the seventh century before Christ 
the country of Lydia in Asia Minor began to use disks 
of j)rccious metals that we call coins. By 550 b.c. money 
was in fairly general use throughout the countries of the 
eastern Mediterranean. With the development of great 
empires and more extensive businesses slavery became 
more profitable, and was more extensive than it had been 
twenty-five centuries earlier. Although business had 
developed wonderfully, it would be difficult to say whether 
the workers were better off in 550 b.c. than they were 
2500 years earlier. 

116. Social Progress. — In 3000 b.c. there were only 
a few small organized societies on the surface of the globe. 
Twency-five centuries later people were organized into 
great groups called nations or countries. It would be 
impossible for this great change to take place without 
arranging people in classes, giving to some high posi- 
tions and many privileges, and assigning to the rest 
places of inferiority. Yet the very organization of society 
was a necessary and important upward step in social prog- 
ress. Moreover^ great social progress had been made 
because man had become civilized. 

The skeletons of the women of prehistoric times show 
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that their forearms were often broken, as though they had 
been obliged to defend themselves against their brutal 
lords and masters. The extent of the social progress 
cannot be described easily, but it is indicated, for example, 
by a comparison of three codes of laws which are directly 
connected, the Sumerian laws of about 2800 b.c., the 
Hammurabi code of about 1900 b.c. and the Mosaic code 
of about 1200 b.c. Although in many respects the laws 
are the same in these three codes, we find that the later 
codes show a greater respect for human life, and provide 
lighter penalties for ordinary offences. In his treatment 
of his fellows, man is becoming more humane. 
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Studies 

1. The house and gardens of an Egyptian noble. Maspero, 
Life in Ancient Egypt and Assyria, 93—101. 

2. Worship of an Egyptian deity. Maspero, Ancient Egypt 
and Assyria, 62-72. 

3. How the people lived in the Tigris-Euphrates valley. 
Sayce, Social Life, 18—29. 

4. The home of the Egyptian peasant. Maspero, Ancient 
Egypt and Assyria, 2—6. 

5. Women of the ancient East. Reich, Woman through the 
Ages, 1-15, 21-34. 

6. The light-hearted Egyptians. Weigall, Treasury of Ancient 
Egypt, 81—90. 

7. Slavery in the ancient world. Say(^e, Social Life, 75-85. 

8. Egyptian precepts. Botsford. Source Book of Ancient 
History, 115-20. 

9. The Chaldean story of the flood. Botsford, Source Book of 
Ancient HUtory, 33-38. 

10. Cretan religion. Hawes, Crete, the Forerunner of Greece, 
139 143. 

11. The story of the Behistun rock. Rogers, History of 
Babylonia and Assyria, I, 177 et seq. 

12. The training of an Egyptian scribe. Maspero, Ancient 
Egypt and Assyria, 8-11. 

13. An Assyrian library. Maspero, Ancient Egypt and As^ 
Syria, 287-302. 

14. Cretan Letters. Baikie, Sea Kings of Crete, 232-243. 

15. Metal working among the Egyptians. Petrie, Arts and 
Crafts (ff Ancient Egypt, 98-106. 

16. Architecture under the Egyptian empire. Tarbell, His- 
tory of Greek Art, 25—30. 

17. Mycenean Art. Tsountas and Manatt, The Mycenean 
Age, 217-255. 

18. An ancient strike. Maspero, Ancient Egypt and Assyria, 
32-36. 

19. Commerce in the Ancient Orient. Cunningham, Western 
Civilization, I, 62—70. 


Questions 

1. Name the important social classes of the ancient world. 
What were the special privileges of each class? 
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2. Who owned the land in very ancient times ? How was it 
irrigated ? how cultivated ? Were the peasants on the estates 
as well off as the day-laborers of the cities ? 

d. How was th(^ ancient labors -dressed ? What did he eat ? 
How was he better off than the modern laborer ? How was he 
worse off ? 

4. Were slaves numerous ? How were they treated ? Why 
were women cheaper than men as slhVes? 

5. Compare the lot of woman in ancient '"Egypt, in Babylonia, 
in England to-day and in this country to-day. 

6. Was religion more important to primitive man than it is to 
modern man ? What was the nature of the religion of ancient 
man in general ? in Egypt ? in Palestine ? 

7. Tell the story of Osiris ; of the deluge ; of Gilgamesh. 

8. What is meant by these words or terms ? potento^te, dy- 
nasty, representativCj^ soothsayer, manuscripts, drudgery, dowry, 
separate property rights, Ra, Marduk, Tlorus, Amoii, embalm- 
ing, pyramid, Pharaoh, polytheism, monotheism. 

9. Show the difference between the temples of the Egyptians 
and the Babylonians ; between the hieroglyphi(* and }ii(^rati(j 
writing; between the hieratic and the cuneiform writing. 

10. Show the importance of the Rosetta stone ; of the Tel el 
Amarna tablets. What materials were used for books by the 
Egyptians ? by the Assyrians ? 

11. What were the chief steps in the development- of the 
alphabet ? Why is it easier to have a literature with an alpha- 
bet than with characters for words or syllables ? 

12. Compare the use of stone, copper, bronze and iron tools 
as instruments in the practical arts ; in the finc^ arts. Has the 
progress of mankind been much influenced by the kind of tools 
men have had ? 

13. (Compare the tools (Cretan), the furniture, and other manu- 
factured articles of the ancients with those of to-day. 

14. Name the chief trade routes of the ancient near East. 
What products were used in trade ? Why was international 
trade possible before money was invented? 

15. Make a summary of the social progress from Menes to 
the Persian wars ; of the industrial progress ; of the political 
progress. 

IG. Tell the chief contributions to civilization of each country 
that we have studied. Were there any periods of exceptional 
progress? If so, which? Explain the changes of the period. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE ^GEAN AREA 
(to 550 B.c.) 

The Geography of the ^Egean Area 

117. The .®gean Area and Its Harbors. — The ^gean 
area includes the lands around the Jilgean Sea. To the 
east is Ada Minor, to the north the Bal'kan countries , 
to the west Greece and on the south Crete. The iEgean 
Sea is surrounded by irregular coasts and is dotted with 
thousands of islands. It is almost a salt water lake, an 
arm of the Mediterranean, flooding a mountain country 
whose peaks and headlands and knolls stand up above 
the surface of the wat(‘r, giving the HCgean Sea a very 
large number of islands and tlie most irregular and the 
longest coast line of any sea of equal size on the surface 
of the globe. Everywhere we find an abundance of 
harbors, attractive hill slopes, occasional mountain peaks 
and narrow coastal plains or valleys. 

With its (;h'ar skies and warm dry summers this is an 
attractive corner of the world, but one in which the making 
of a living on land is a difficult task. Everywhere the land 
lies open to the sea, and the sea calls. Even in early 
days it was easy to go from mainland to island and from 
island to the other mainland. Among the people of 
ancient times the inhabitants of the ^Egean area were the 
first to build ships and carry products by sea. 

118. The Three Geographical Divisions of Greece. — 
The most important country bordering on the ^Egean is 
Greece. The peninsula of Greece is divided into three parts, 
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The bouthern third is almost an island, being connected 
with central Greece by the very narrow isthmus of Corinth. 
This square mountainous peninsula is called Pel-o-pon' 
ne/mSy and includes Spar'ta near the southern end, and, 
in the west, 0-lym'pi-a, where the famous Greek games 
were held every four years. 

Central Greece is long and narrow, stretching from west 
to east. Almost in the centre of Greece is DcVphl, sacred 
to Apollo, god of the sun. Farther east and almost north 
of Corinth is the Boct-o'tian plain with Thebes and Pla- 
tae'a. Still farther east is the city-state of At'ti-ca, on the 
southern slope of which lies the Greek city, Athens. 

Northern Greece is separated from central Greece by 
mountains. Along the eastern coast there is one narrow 
pass that joins northern and central Greece, called Ther- 
mop'y4oe (hot gates). Historically, northern Greece is 
not important, but if we go a little farther north, out- 
side of Greece proper, we come to a mountainous slope 
called Mac'e-don, which was the home of iVlexander the 
Great. 

119. Influence of the Geography of Greece on Local 
Development. — This Greek peninsula is made up of 
mountain ridges, not ranges, running in different direc- 
tions. These ridges form numerous peninsulas, separated 
by deep gulfs, with numerous harbors. Along these 
shores there are a few rather steep slopes, and inland there 
arc a few short river valleys and small basins surrounded 
by hills. The southern slope of Attica, on which Athens is 
located, gives us a good example of a slope, and the moun- 
tain-enclosed plain of Sparta (in PeloponiK'sus) and of 
Bceotia in central Greece are good examples of the basins. 

Since Greece was almost surrounded by water, she 
was isolated from her neighbors. The little slopes and 
basins were almost as much isolated from each other 
because of the hills and mountains that came between 
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them. Greece wos divided, therefore, into a large number 
of local districts, each of which developed by itself. 
Consequently local patriotism was strong and national 
patriotism was almost lacking in Greece. Like most 
other peoples who live in a hilly country, the Greeks were 
intensely independent, the combination of independence 
and local patriotism being the most important political 
characteristic of the Greeks. 

120. The City-states of Greece. - Because the basins 
and slopes of Greece were separate.!, each community 
looked after its own affairs, and there was no general or 
national government. These little groups were called 
city-states like the city-states of Babylonia and Phoenicia. 
There were about twenty districts ir Greece, each of which 
contained one or more city-states The most important 
(uty-states were Athens, really the only city-state in the 
district called Attica, and Sparta, the only important city- 
state in the district known as Laconia. Other important 
city-states were Thebes in Boeotia and Corinth in Corinthia. 

121. Influence of the Geography on Occupations and 
Life of the Greeks. — As the rains easily wash off from 
hillsides the soil which might originally have been there, 
and most of Greece is hilly, the soil was neither abun- 
dant nor fertile. Because Greece had little level land, it 
liad no large grain fields like those of Egypt and Baby- 
lonia. Its crops were poor and the farmer earned every 
bushel of wheat and every basket of vegetables that he 
grew. The gently sloping hillsides were good, however, 
for olive orchards and vineyards, which were found every- 
where in Greece. Because of the geography of Greece, 
the supply of food was always a serious problem to her 
people. 

Greece has a rather unusual climate. The summers are 
hot and rain seldom falls except during the winter months. 
The winters are usually cool and frequently very cold. 
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In summer the Greek was able to live out of doors with 
considerable comfort and he wore comparatively little 
clothing. In winter he still lived out of doors, for his 
house was unheated, but he could not be said to be very 
comfortable, since he did not wear warm clothing. This 
life made the Greeks hardy. 
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Early ^Egean Civilizations 

122. Succession of Early Civilizations in the iEgean 
Area. — There were several civilizations which in succes- 
sion occupied the .Egean area. The earliest of these was 
the Cre'tan civilization; the next is called the My-ce- 
nc^'an civilization ; the third is called Ho-mer'ic ; and the 
fourth the early Greek civilization. We shall study each 
of the first two briefly under this topic and shall examine the 
last more in detail in the last of the chapter (§§ 142-154). 

123. Early History of the Cretans. — The long narrow 
island of Crete lies across the south end of the .Egean 
area, like a half-way station between Egypt and Greece, 
In the history of mankind it was almost that, for what 
Crete had she passed on to Greece ; and Crete owed much 
of her progress to her intercourse by sea with Egypt and, 
to a less extent, with the east Mediterranean coast. In 
fact the periods of Cretan prosperity seem to reflect the 
periods of Egyptian splendor. 

The period of real Cretan glory corresponds almost 
exactly with the reign of Thotmes III, showing that the 
Cretans reflected Egyptian prosperity.^ 

124. The Cretan Empire. — At this period the 
Cretans extended their power and influence over the whole 
of the Egean area. They not only traded with the cities 
of Greece and Asia Minor and the Black Sea, but they 
made most of these cities their dependents and subjects. 
The kings at Knossos were called Mi-no'an kings, and, 
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according to Athenian legend, seven youths and seven 
maidens were each year sent by Athens to Crete as a 
sacrifice to the Min'o-taur.^ Through the aid of a Cretan 
princess, A-ri-ad'ne, a courageous Athenian youth, 
The'se-us, penetrated the palace at Knossos,^ the laby- 
rinth, killed the Minotaur, and freed the Athenians from 
the oppressive rule of the Cretans. This story, legend 
as it is, indicates that Cretan rule did extend over the 
^gean area and that the Cretans probably borrowed from 
western Asia (Babylonian sources) some of the revolting 
religious customs of human sacrifice that were used in 
Assyria and Phmnicia. Later 
the Cretans not only lost their 
dependencies in the ^gean 
area, but they were driven out 
of Crete by invaders. 

126. Cretan Civilization.^ — 

The Cretans were the foremost 
navigators and traders at the 
dawn of history. They had 
two written languages, which 
were developed first in the form 
of pictures, and later in charac- 
ters which we have not been 
able fully to decipher. They 

> Minos-taurus : taurus meaning bull. 

* It is this palaee to which Homer refers as “ Broad Kiios'sos.” ’ | 

This civilization was chiefly of oriental origin, but it was essentially ( 

modified by the Cretans, who were people of int(‘liig(mce. It was seat- 1 

tered by people who were traders and pirates lik(i themselves. Knossos i 

seems to have been destroyed in a pirate raid, and, when later great bands ^ 

of Achaeans came down into Greece and later into Crete, the Cretans 
were driven to the four quarters of the earth. “The Isles were restless, 
disturbed among themselves at one and the same time” in the days of 
Rameses III. Some of the Cretans probably settled on the coast of 
Palestine, where they were known as Philistines. Others went to Asia 
Minor and still others to the coast of Greece. 
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learnea to make a fine grade of pottery and to work 
metals. Some of their silver vases and bowls show great 
skill. One votive^ offering of “ very elegant fern-like sprays 
of thin gold plate and wire ” is a work of real art. Their 
figures are unlike the Egyptian and the Assyrian, for they 
are full of life and action, and in that respect remind us 
of the later Greek statues (§ 254). 



The Lion Gate, Mycenie. 


126. The Mycenaean Age. — The Cretans shared this 
civilization with their neighbors of the ^gean. As we 
first learned of this later iEgean culture from excavations 
at My-ce'nce, a city southwest of Athens, we usually speak 
of it as Mycena?an civilization, and we refer to the period 
from the Golden Age of Crete to the Trojan War as the 
Myrce-nce'an Age. We find traces of this Mycenaean 
culture in Thrace and in Sicily and in southern Italy. 
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Like Crete, Mycenae and its near neighbor Tiryns have 
huge buildings called palaces. At the entrance to the My- 
cenaean palace is a gate with the figures of two lions above 
the entrance. This is the famous lion gate. The art of 
the Mycenaean age is less perfect than that of Crete at its 
best, but it is nevertheless superior to most of that found 
in Egypt and Babylonia, because the figures are more 
natural. The Vaphio cups, found south of Mycenae, 
give a good idea of the skill of the artists in representing 
action. 


The Homeric Age 

127. The Award of Paris. — One of the cities that 
was quite distinguished in the Mycenaean age was Troy, 
which was located in northwestern Asia Minor, close to 
that strait which we know as the Hel'les-pont. According 
to legend the king of this city about 1200 b.c. was Pri'am. 
Priam^s son, Paris, was asked to decide a question of beauty 
between three goddesses. An apple, the apple of dis- 
cord, was to be awarded the fairest, and Ju'no, queen of 
the goddesses, Mi-ner'va, goddess of wisdom, and Ve'nus, 
goddess of love, were the three contestants. Paris awarded 
the apple to Venus on her promise to give him, as a wife, 
the most beautiful w^oinan in the world. This was Helen, 
wife of the king of Si)arta. Paris visited Sparta as a guest, 
and, in the absence of his host, ran away with Helen. 

128. The Trojan War. — The Greeks then gathered 
their armies, supported by Juno, Minerva and other 
deities. Ag-a-mem'non was named the leader, but 
crafty U-lys'ses and brave A-chil'les joined with their 
followers. They sailed away to Troy, where for nine years 
they besieged the city. In the tenth year, Achilles slew 
the chief Trojan champion, Hec'tor, but was himself 
treacherously killed by Paris. Achilles had been dipped 
by his mother in the river Styx and was invulnerable 
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except on the heel, the spot where his mother held him. 
Ulysses now suggested that they build a hollow wooden 
horse. This was done, and the horse, filled with sol- 
diers, was l('ft outside of a gate of Troy, the Greeks pre- 
tending to leave Troy altogether. When the Trojans had 
moved the sacred horse into the city, the Greek soldiers, 
who cdme out of the wooden horse, opened the gates to their 
comrades, and Troy was sacked. This story has been pre- 
served for us by Ho'mer in the great epic poem, the Il'i-ad. 

129. The Wanderings of Ulysses. — The wrath of the 
gods that had helped Troy was especially directed against 
Ulysses for his part in the capture of Troy. They drove 
him from place to place for ten years before he was allowed 
to return home. He was imprisoned in a cave by a huge 
giant with one eye. This giant was known as a cyclops. 
Ulysses es(!a})ed after blinding the giant. Later he came 
to the home of Cir'ce, the enchantress, who turned his 
companions into swine, but released them and entertained 
them royally for a year. Then they passed between 
Scyl'la and Cha-ryb'dis, which were inhabited by sirens 
whose app(‘al no man could hear and resist. Ulysses 
filled his followers' ears with wax and had them lash 
him to a mast. Not long afterward his men ate the 
cattle of the sun (A-pol'lo). All of them were drowned 
by Ju'pi-ter, but Ulysses was cast upon the island of a 
sea“nym])h, Ca-lyp'so. After eight years he managed 
to return to Greece, where he found his home filled with 
suitors of his wife, the faithful Pe-nel'o-pe. Penelope 
finally agreed to marry the one who could bend Ulysses' 
bow, ])ut none (a)uld except Ulysses himself, whom 
Penelope had given up for lost. Homer has preserved 
for us this story in a second great epic poem, the Od'ys-sey. 

130. The Wanderings of ^Eneas. — These great Greek 
epics, the Iliad and the Odyssey, contain the story of the 
Greeks in the Heroic Age. When the Romans, in the 
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days of the early pmpire (§ 358), wished to find for them- 
selves an ancestor who had a share in these heroic struggles, 
the Roman poet Vir'gil wrote his great Latin epic, the 
JE-ne'id. The iEneid tells of the wanderings of iE-ne'as 
of Troy, who carried his aged father out of the burning city, 
and with his son lu'lus ^ wandered about the Mediter- 
ranean coasts for years. At Carthage, he was detained by 
Di'do, the founder of that city. When ^Eneas left Dido, 
she destroyed herself on a great funeral pyre, ^neas 
crossed to Italy, where he marie his home in Latium. 
According to the story, one of his descendants, Rom'u-lus, 
founded Rome in 753 b.c. These three legends tell us the 
chief story of the Heroic Age as represented in the epic 
poems of the two classical peoples, the Greeks and the 
Romans. 

131. Life in the Homeric Age. — The Greek people 
of whom Homer tells us lived about 1200 b.c., soon after 
the time of Rameses II in Egypt. These A-chse'ans do 
not belong to the same race as the Cre^tans and IMyce- 
naeans, for their ancestors had migrated into Greece, prob- 
ably from the north. The leaders were tall, with light 
hair and fair skins, people very dillcTent from the short, 
swarthy Cretans. 

These Achaeans, as Homer calls them, w(^re governed 
by kings, but each king called to his council th(^ nobles 
who were leaders of the troops. TIk^ j^eopk' whom these 
kings governed were a pastoral and an agricultural people, 
with settled homes. The houses of the kings were very 
simple compared with the palaces at Knossos or Mycenae, 
and the life of the people was simple and rude. Tlu^y had 
some orchards, but they cared chiefly for herds of cattle 
or swine or for flocks of sheep. The women looked after 
the grinding of the corn, the spinning and the weaving 

1 Julius, to show that this was a family name, from the beginning, the 
reigning emperor being the nephew and adopted son of Julius Cesar. 
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and the numerous household duties. There were some 
servants and a few slaves, but work was not despised except 
among the nobles. Both Homer and a later poet, Hesiod/ 
show as the more attractive side of this early Greek people, 
whose wants were few and whose life consisted in toil and 
simple pleasures. They give us glimpses, however, of the 
crudeness and the barbarism of this life, and the cruelty 
of the leaders. 


The Unity of the Greeks 

132. Greek Olympic Deities. — The people whom we 
know as Greeks were known in ancient times not as 
Greeks but as Hellenes. The Hel-le'nes in the Homeric 
Age and in the historic period had a large number 
of deities in their pantheon. They imagined that the 
gods dwelt on Mount Olympus, on the northern border 
of Greece. Here Jupiter (Zeus), the father of the gods, 
presided over the sacred council. He was the greatest 
among the gods, for he ruled the heavens and controlled 
the thunderbolt. At banquets on 0-lym'pus, food was 
served fit for the gods, ambrosia and nectar. The gods 
of the early Greeks were after all men of heroic stature 
and powers, who loved and fought and feasted, but who 
were immortal. 

Besides Jupiter ^ (Zeus, the Greek called him), there 
were many major deities, JunOj the wife of Jupiter, 
Apollo, the god of light, Minerva, the goddess of wisdom, 
who was said to have sprung full-armed from the head of 
Jupiter. The goddess of love was Venus, whose little 
son, Cupid, shot arrows into the hearts of susceptible 
mortals. Mars was god of war, Nep'tune ruled the seas, 
Di-a'na was the chief huntress, and Mer'eu-ry was the mes- 

1 Hesiod’s Works and Days. 

^ It seems wise, in a course of this kind, to use only the Latin names of 
the deities, except in a few instances. 
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senger of the gods. These deities and many others 
have been preserved to us in that marvellous myth- 
ology of the Greeks which is one of the special con- 
tributions that they have made to the literary posses- 
sions of the human race. This mythology should be 
read as extensively as possible. 

133. Unity of the Greeks. — Among the Hellenes the 
strongest bond was that of blood, or relationship. The 
family was more closely united than it is even among 
us. All families that were descended from a common 
ancestor belonged to the same dariy and all clans that were 
supposed.to be related were united in a brotherhood. Nu- 
merous related brotherhoods were supposed to make up 
the tribe. Thus blood bonds formed the basis of social 
organization^ government and religion. 

This unity of the Greeks was found not only in their 
blood ties but in their organizations, institutions and 
CUSTOMS. These held the Greeks together in spite of the 
many influences that kept them apart. It was difficult 
for the Greeks to unite, for in the little city-states there 
was an intense spirit of jealousy, and of local patriotism, 
for no Greek wanted an outsider (that is, one outside of 
the city-state) to look after his affairs. The chief of 
these organizations which united all Hellas, that is, 
Greater Greece, and especially Greece proper, were the 
amphictyonies. The principal institution that all Greeks 
respected was the oracle^ and the custom of holding games 
at regular intervals gave rise to a spirit of union among 
the states that participated in them. 

134. The Religious Amphictyonies. — An am-phidty- 
o-ny was a religious confederation of Greek cities. Its special 
purpose was to maintain common shrines for the worship 
of some national deity, especially Apollo, to protect these 
shrines and their oracles, and to keep peace as much as 
possible among the members of the amphictyony, who, 
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like all the Greeks, were rather given to quarrelling. There 
were two principal amphictyonies, one with its centre at 
Delphi, in central Greece, and the other with its shrine 
at Df/los, one of the central islands of the ^gean Sea. 
Each of these confederations had an amphictyonic council 
made up of delegates from the members of the amphictyony . 

136. The Oracles. — At Delphi there was a shrine of 
Apollo and an oracle which all Greeks, even those from 
northern Greece, the ^Egean islands, Peloponnesus or 
Sic'i-ly frequently sought for advice. This religious in- 
stitution was devised to help men who had angered the 
gods. The oracles told them how they might appease 
the deities. The advice of the oracle was so famous that 
no city built a fleet or made war or changed its govern- 
ment or sent out a colony without consulting the oracle. 

The questioner brought his request to the priest of 
Apollo and was told when he should return for his answer. 
The reply was given by a priestess called a Pyth'i-a, 
sitting on the sacred tripod. Answers were framed by a 
body of priests, among whom were not only some of the 
wisest men of Greece but men who kept informed about 
everything that went on. An answer was given in such 
general language and was so ambiguous in meaning that 
it might easily be construed by an intelligent petitioner 
to indorse any possible course. Hence we call an expres- 
sion that may mean more than one thing “ oracular.^’ 
The oracle must be considered not only one of the chief 
bonds of unity among the Greeks, but one of the most 
important influences in Greek history. 

136. The Greek Games. — The Greeks had many local 
festivals to the patron deity of each city. One of these, 
which was held at Olympia in western Pelopoimesus, 
developed into a great assembly of all Greeks, held every 
four years. We should be careful not to confuse 
Ofympia with Mt. Olympus, on which the gods dwelt. 
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The religious festival was later subordinated to athletic 
contests, the first and most important of which was the 
running race of 600 Olympic feet. As the Greeks above 
everything else admired swiftness, they developed their 
bodies as no other people have done before or since, because 
a perfectly developed, agile body was pleasing to the gods* 

After a time the foot-race was followed by the Pen- 
tath'lon ; that is, by jumping, running, throwing the 
discus, hurling fihe javelin and wrestling. Later boxing, 
chariot raefing and poetical contests were introduced. 
Only a Greek could take part, but women, foreigners and 
slaves were allowed to watch the games. The victor 
was crowned with a wreath of laurel and he was received 
with great honor, especially in his home city. Within re- 
cent years we have revived international athletic contests 
on the Greek model. These are held every four years and 
are called the Olympic games. 

Besides the Olympian games were those less widely 
attended called the Ne-me^an, the Isih'mi-an and the 
Pyth'i-an. 

137. Importance of the National Games. — The Olym- 
pic games were held first in 776 B.C., the date from which 
the Greeks reckoned time, saying that an event happened 
in the third year of the 42d 0-lym'pi-ad, for instance, 
since the four-year interval between the Olympic contests 
was called an Olympiad. No war between two Greek 
states could be waged during the period set aside for the 
games, as all were Greeks for the time. The games 
stimulated those virtues that appealed especially to the 
Greek : physical beauty and strength, swiftness, musical 
skill and poetic ability. The Greek loved to excel, and 
the contests on the track or between artists or poets 
brought out the best that Greeks could do. Greek statu- 
ary copied the well-developed bodies of the athletes, 
for Greek sculpture glorified the body in action. At 
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Olympia there was erected a huge temple to Zeus, in 
which the greatest Greek sculptor, Phid'i-as, placed his 
masterpiece of gold and ivory, the Olympian Zeus. 

The Greater Greek World 

138. The Greek World. — When we think of the 
Greeks, we ordinarily think of the people of the peninsula 
of Greece, not those of the ^gean area or of the wider 
field, the central Mediterranean, over which Greek colo- 
nies were established. We must remember, however, that 
the Greeksj or Hellenes, as they called themselves, lived in 
three homes, in Asia Minor, in Greece and in the West 
(Sicily and southern Italy). Although we shall study 
especially the history of Greece proper, we cannot always 
separate the Greek of Asia Minor from the Greek of Greece 
or the Greek of Sicily. In reality when we study the 
Greeks of Greece, most of the time we are studying the 
Greeks of Athens, for Athens rather than the peninsula 
of Greece developed the art, the literature and the phi- 
losophy that were Greece^s great contributions to the 
world. 

139. Early Colonization Movement. — Greece was the 
original home of the Hellenes. There were two great 
periods of migration from the original homes to other 
lands. The first of these occurred perhaps a century 
after the Trojan war, and was due to the invasions from 
the north of a fair-skinned warlike people called the 
Do'ri-ans, who had almost the first iron weapons. The 
second colonizing movement lasted from about 800 b.c. 
to 600 B.c. 

When the Dorians came down into the Peloponnesus, 
they forced out many of the people who had been living 
there. Some of these people moved up into central 
Greece, some occupied the islands of the iEgean, and a 
large number, including some Dorians, settled on the shores 
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of the iEgean in Asia Minor. These Asiatic Greek cities 
were brought easily into contact with the highly developed 
civilizations of the Orient. They occupied fertile valleys 
that produced fruits and grains and were near extensive 
hill-sides upon which thousands of cattle and sheep were 
grazing. Consequently these Asiatic cities had goods to 
exchange, and carried on extensive trade with ports of 
the eastern Mediterranean. One of these cities, Mi4e'tuSj 
was famous for its manufactures, its trade in wool, its 
wealth and its culture, long before Athens and Corinth 
became great cities. ' 

140. Nature of Later Colonization. — The later col- 
onization movement peopled with Greek colonies or 
trading posts the north shores of the iEgean Sea, the 
Pro-pon'tis and the Black Sea on the north and east. In 
the West colonies were founded chiefly in Italy, in Sicily 
and in Gaul. 

The most important causes of the colonization move- 
ment were undoubtedly economic. The Greeks were 
gradually driving the Phoenicians out of the ^gean Sea 
and adjacent waters, and they desired the trade of the 
West. Almost as important were the attractions of 
fertile lands, especially in Italy and Gaul, for these coun- 
tries were much more fertile than Greece. The over- 
population of the home city was an important cause of 
colonization. At this time also the government of the 
cities was changing from monarchy, as in Homer's time, 
to rule by the aristocracy. Frequently different factions 
of nobles quarrelled with one another, and the leader of 
one of the factions would be forced to leave the home city, 
or would do so voluntarily, with his followers. 

141. Method of Colonization. — These great migrations 
occurred during the eighth and seventh centuries before 
Christ. When a city in Greece decided that it wished 
to found a colony, it looked around for a favorable site. 
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Then it usually consulted the oracle and finally a hand 
was sent out with sacred fire from the hearth of the mother 
city. 

The colonists lost their citizenship in their home city, 
but they acquired a new citizenship which was worth 
more to them. Frequently the mother city helped them 
in their later troubles. ^ 

142. Colonies in the Northeast. — Most of the colo- 
nies north and east of Greece were trading colonies 
rather than important cities. On the most important 
site near the Black sea, where Constantinople now stands, 
the colony of By-zan'ti-um was established. 

The hills near the shores of the north ^gean Sea 
abounded in qiinerals,, especially copper, silver and iron, 
which the Greeks desired. In all these seas there was an 
abundance of fish, and the semi-civilized people of the 
Black Sea countries raised great quantities of grain and 
cattle. As the Phoenicians were no longer allowed to 
trade in this part of the world, there was considerable 
profit in the commerce between the older Greek cities and 
the colonies of the north and east. It is interesting to 
note that the great legendary expedition of the Greeks, 
that of the Ar'go-nauts, who brought back the Golden 
Fleece, was supposed to have been a trip to the Black Sea. 

143. Colonization in the West. — It was not to the 
north and east but to the west that most of the Greeks 
turned.^ Sicily contained a great many of these mixed 
colonies, for Sicily was in ancient times the melting pot 
of the nations. On the fine harbor of the east coast, 
Sy r'a-cuse had been founded by Corinthians. F arther west 
were Ge'la and Ag-ri-gen'tum. In the north were Mes- 


^ In northern Africa there was a colony at Cy-re'iie in modern Tripoli. 
In the period after the invasions of Egypt by the Assyrians (§ 47) the 
Greeks had a colony in the Delta of the Nile, and Greek “quarters” in 
most of the Egyptian commercial cities. 
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sa'na and Him'o-ra, where later a decisive battle was fought, 
At the west end of the island were Phoenician colonies. 

In southern Italy the Greek colonies were so important 
that that area was called Magna Graecia/' or great Greece. 
The only good harbor was at Ta-ren'tum, which was the 
last Greek city in Italy to be taken by the Romans (§ 298). 

Going up the west coast of Italy we come to Cu'mse.^ 
Near the mouth of the Rhone in Gaul was the important 
colony of Mas-siVi-a^ now Marseilles. 

144. Importance of Greek Colonization. — These Greek 
colonies not only carried Greek ideas to all parts of the 
Mediterranean world, but they developed many distinc- 
tively Greek ideas and institutions before they were to 
be found in the cities of Greece proper. Because they 
were located in more fertile valleys or plains, and had 
better opportunities for trade, the cities of Italy and 
Sicily, as well as Asia Minor, were larger and richer than 
those of Greece before the Persian wars. One of the 
western cities had a code of laws earlier than Athens 
(§ 151). Another was self-governing before Cleisthenes 
made Athens a real democracy. Some of the chief poets, 
as Homer and Sap'pho for instance, and some great 
philosophers, such as Tha'les and Py-thag'o-ras, lived 
outside of Greece. 

When we realize that the Greeks, or Hellenes, not only 
occupied Greece but were dominant in Asia Minor, in the 
islands of the JEgesrn Sea, in southern Italy, Sicily and 
more remote territories, we can appreciate better the 
importance of the work done by the Greeks. Since 
the Hellenes were united by bonds of blood and religion, 
they shared in the interests that any Greek had and in the 

1 Cuinap was founded in the early days of the Greeks. For many cen- 
turies a Kreat deal of Greek civilization came to Rome through Cumae. 
Massilia controlled the trade of the Rhone valley and protected that 
and Spain. It is remarkable that this colony was able to hold its owii 
against aggressive Carthage (§§ 308-311). 
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civilization that any Greek developed. Greek coloniza- 
tion was one of the greatest movements in the history of 
the world. 

Sparta 

146. Ionian and Dorian. — The two most important 
races of Greece proper were called I-o'ni-an and Do'ri-an.^ 
The Dorians were the last of the Greek races to invade 
Greece. They were tall, fair and rather stolid, more 
inclined to be practical than the other Greeks, and in- 
terested in war and farm life. The lonians were shorter 
and darker but no less distinguished in appearance than 
the Dorians. They were imaginative, fond of poetry 
and interested in the sea. For a few minutes let us study 
the leading cities of these two races : Sparta, the leading 
city of the Dorians, and Athens, the most prominent 
Ionian city. 

146. Sparta and Laconia. — Sparta is located in a basin 
of southern Peloponnesus and is surrounded by mountains. 
The district or city-state of which Sparta was the head 
was called Laconia. In Laconia there were throve classes 
of people, first the Spartans, who did not number more 
than 10,000 men; then the Per-i-oi'ei, the original in- 
habitants who were subdued by the Spartans and had no 
share in the government, and third, the Hel'ots, who were 
serfs, bound to the land, who could not be sold except with 
the land. 

147. The Training of a Spartan Boy. — The Spartans 
were a military people who lived the hardy, simple life of 
the soldier. When a child was born, it was examined by 
the magistrates, and if it showed any physical defect, it 
was exposed so that it perished. Until the age of seven 

1 Two other races were the AchcBans, presumably the descendants 
of the peoi)le of lloracr, and the kalians, scattered races of still older 
stock. 
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years the boys were cared for by their mothers. After 
that they were brought up by the state, being fed at pub- 
lic tables and at public expense. The food was not only 
(ioarsu but limited in amount. In order to get enough to 
eat the boys were encouraged to steal, for soldiers must 
forage, but they must not be caught. Stealing was hon- 
orable to the Spartan, but being caught was a crime. 

As the youths became older they were enrolled in com- 
panies which exercised, ate, slept and fought together. 
Courage, endurance and hardness were the Spartan vir- 
tues, and no Spartan could excel who gave way under the 
scourging before the statue of Ar'te-mis, or who showed 
the white feather under any circumstances. 

148. The Free and Simple Life of the Spartans. — The 
Spartan women were active, hardy and courageous, like 
the men. They did not go to war, but they sent their 
husbands and their sons with the warning to come back 
with their shields or on them ; that is, to come back con- 
querors or dead heroes. They lived a free and open 
life, something quite unusual among Greek women. Their 
advice was sought and given on all matters of importance. 

As was fitting for soldiers, the Spartans kept luxuries 
out of their country. They did this by using only iron 
money for trade within Laconia. The Spartans despised 
talkers. When they had anything to say, they did it in 
one word or in a few words. Wc call a saying laconic if 
it is very brief and to the point. / 

149. Sparta : Government and Leadership.^ — The Spar- 
tans did not believe in popular government, and they did 

^ The government of Sparta in early historical times consisted of two 
kings, of five ephors, of a council of the elders, and of the assembly of all 
Spartan men. The kings were the leaders in war and the chief priests 
of the Spartans. The ephors supervised all Spartan affairs, and, with 
the help of the council, decided all important questions, but the members 
of the assembly could only express their wishes by voting “yes” or 
“no” on questions submitted to them. 
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not adopt changes readily. It was believed that their 
early government was given to them by Ly-cur'guSj who 
made them promise not to change it without his consent, 
and then died in exile. Lycurgus lived before history was 
written, so that we must not believe very much about him. 

Sparta not only ruled her citizens severely but she 
conquered her immediate neighbors, and she organized 
the other city-states of Peloponnesus into the Pel-op-on- 
ne'sian League. Through her own military ability and the 
support of the Peloponnesian League, Sparta trained the 
other Greeks, showing them how to organize their soldiers 
into companies, and teaching them how to fight. She 
aroused in some of the other city-states something of her 
own indomitable spirit. In this way Sparta protected 
and preserved Greek civilization. 

Athens 

160. Athens, Location and Early Government. — 

Athens is located at the foot of a steep hill of rock, the 
A-crop'o-lis, that rises abruptly above the plain of Attica. 
It is about five miles from the sea, and from an excellent 
harbor, the Pi-rjs'us. The city was therefore well located 
for defence against enemies and had an opportunity to 
develop commerce. The only way that Greeks ever 
gained any real wealth was through commerce or con- 
quests. 

In an early day Athens was ruled, like all the other 
Greek cities, by a king. After a time, the nobles decided 
that they wished to have officials chosen by themselves. 
There were nine of these magistrates, called ar'chons. 
The first archonwas a judge, the second, called the king- 
archon, was a priest, and the third was the general. 
This represented the aristocratic stage of the govern- 
ment of Athens. 
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161. A Written Law in Athens. — The Athenian people 
were not conservative like the Spartans. They were fond 
of spr^eelies and welcomed changes. As they were dis- 
satisfied with many things that the ar chons did, they 
obtained (621 b.c.) a written law. These laws were 
called the code of Dra'co, from the name of the leader who 
had charge of the codification. Draco's laws were very 



The Acropolis, Athens, Present Condition. (For restoration, 
see frontispiece.) 


harsh, death being the punishment for many minor of- 
fences such as stealing, and enslavement being the pun- 
ishment of a person who got in debt and could not. pay the 
debt when due. Although the people had made some prog- 
ress in obtaining a written law, they found that they were 
not much better off, because the laws were so severe. 

(.Jhe intro- 162. The Reforms of Solon. — About this time the 
nmney^into People of Greece began to use money. Before this, when 
Greece in- a man wanted to buy anything, he traded something else 
debtT* for it. If possible the seller asked a bar of copper, or a 
bit of gold or silver for it, because there was a general 
demand for goldj silver and copper. Now the Lydians 
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had invented the device of stamping a certain amount 
of metal in the shape of a circle. These stamped disks 
we call coins. When coins were first introduced into 
Greece, business was very much upset 
by the change. Farmers who before 
this time had paid their rents in prod- 
uce, now were forced to sell their prod- 
uce and pay the rents in money. As 
a result many of them kept getting 
deeper and deeper into debt. Accord- 
ing to the old law which had been 
made for an entirely different kind of 
business, they could be sold into slavery, if the debt was 
not paid. 

In order to prevent a revolution, a wise Athenian, 
So'lon, was called upon to reform the laws, 594 b.c. Solon 
first abolished slavery for debt. Then he reduced the 
debts, and, finally, he gave all citizens, even the poorest, a 
share in the courts of justice. 

163. Rule of the Tyrants in Athens. — It was not very 
long after Solon^s reforms before Athens followed the 
lead of other cities in Greece and in the West, by changing 
her rule of the aristocrats for that of a single “ boss 
called a tyrant.^' Under the chief of these tyrants, 
Pi-sis'tra-tus, Attica became more prosperous and Athens 
developed her commerce and industries. In a very true 
sense, Pisistratus paved the way for Athens to become a 
great city. After a half century under the rule of these 
tyrants, the last of them, Hip'pi-as, wa« driven out by an 
alliance of the aristocrats and the Spartans (510 b.c.). 
Hippias afterward went to the Persians, who had conquered 
the Greek cities in Asia Minor (§ 167) and asked for help 
in order to regain his position in Athens. So the Athe- 
nians had to be prepared to fight the Persians in order to 
keep Hippias out of the city. 
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164. The Reforms of Cleisthenes. — As soon as Hippias 
was driven out there arose a conflict among the aristo- 
crats. One of them, Cleis'the-nes, gained control of the 
government through the aid of the people, and immedi- 
ately introduced changes in the laws by which A f hens 
became the first real democracy in the history of the world, 
Cleisthenes allowed many foreigners and freedmen to 
become citizens, and he changed the government so that 
the officials and councils were no longer chosen by the 
wealthy citizens, but by all of the adult male citizens. 
Almost all American states have the same regulations in 
regard to voting. We call this “ manhood suffrage.^^ 
As Athens, like every other Greek city, had suffered greatly 
from the quarrels of the leaders, he devised a scheme by 
which the people might keep the leader that they wished 
and send his opponent into exile. In this way the ac- 
ceptable leader had a free hand in managing the affairs of 
the city. The people did this by writing the name of 
the rejected leader on a bit of pottery, and the process 
was called os'tra-dsm. This popular government under 
aristocratic leaders was much appreciated by the Athe- 
nians. They became intensely interested in public affairs, 
and they defended Athens and their new democracy with 
a great deal of spirit. 

166. Summary. — The jEgean area was the seat of 
the third great civilization of antiquity, the other two 
being Egypt and Babylonia. Much of this Cretan or 
iEgean civilization, however, was derived from Egypt. 
The Golden Age of Crete came about 1500 b.c., about the 
time of Thotmes III in Egypt. Then Cretan art was at 
its best and Crete probably ruled most of the JEgean area. 
Cretan civilization was spread over the whole iEgean basin 
and west into Sicily and Italy. It survived in the My- 
cenaean civilization of the age just before the Trojan war. 

The Trojan war and the wanderings of Ulysses are the 
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chief events in what we call the Homeric Age, because 
we read of them in Homer^s two great epic poems, the 
Iliad and the Odyssey. Life in the Homeric Age shows 
a crude people interested in agriculture and pastoral 
pursuits, with a great gulf between the common people 
and their leaders. 

The Greeks, or Hellenes, were bound together by blood 
ties that were very strong and were the basis of religion 



and government. The geography of Greece and the jeal- 
ousy and the local patriotism of the Greeks led them to 
adopt the form of government known as the city-state. 
Extremes of weather made the Greeks hardy, their poor 
soil made them industrious and caused them to turn to 
the sea for a living. 

The Greeks had many interesting myths and legends 
of their gods. Jupiter (Zeus) was the father of the gods 
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and th(^ chief of the Olympic deities. The Greeks offered 
sacrifices to get favors or to ward off calamities. The 
Greeks (Helk'iies) were bound together not only by ties 
of blood, but by religious confederations called amphicty- 
onies, by national religious oracles and by national games, 
especially at Olympia. The victor of an Olympic contest 
was the great national hero who was crowned with a 
wreath of laurel. The larger Greek world that met at 
Olympia was made up of people from j)eninsular Greece, 
the islands of the ^gean, the cities of Asia Minor, which 
were very early colonies, and the cities of Sicily and 
Magna Graecia, which were later Greek colonies. 

The chief Dorian city, Sparta, was a military camp 
ruled by the aristocracy under kings. The life was simple, 
the discipline severe and the Spartan virtues were courage 
and endurance. The chief Ionian city, Athens, on the 
contrary, was intellectual, versatile and commercial. 
Before the Persian war it passed through the four stages 
of political development that characterized the most pro- 
gressive Greek cities, that is, monarchy, aristocracy, tyr- 
anny and democracy. The most important political 
reforms at Athens were those of Draco, who gave the 
Athenians a written law; of Solon, who abolished debt- 
slavery; and of Cleisthenes, who introduced a real de- 
mocracy. 
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Egypt 

TiGRIS-E UPHRATES 
Valley 

East Mediteh- 
1 RANEAN Coast 

AEGEAN Area 

4241 Calendar 




3400 Menes 
3000-2800 Great 

2800 Sumerian 



Pyramid 

Code 


2600 Early .^gean 

builders 

2000-1800 
Splendor of 
the Middle 
Kingdom 

1650 Hyksos 

2650 Sargon of 
Agade and his 
empire. 

1900 Hammu- 
rabi and his 
empire, last- 
ing 8evt‘ral 

centuries. 


civilization 

kings 

1575 Hyksos 
driven out 




1479 


1400 Rise of 

1500 Splendors of 

Thotmes III 


Phauiician 

Crete. Golden 

and his empire 


cities 

Age of Minoan 
rulers 

1292 Raineses II 

1300 Rise of 

1380 Hittito 

1350 Mycenaean 


Assyria 

<;mpire 

Exodus of 

Hebrews from 
Egypt 

civilization 

1150 Decline of 

1100 Tiglath- 

Phamician colo- 

1183 Trojan war 

empire 

Pileser I 
Chaldcians in 
Babylonia 

nization 

1015-935 

Hebrew king- 
dom, David 
and Solomon 

Lycurgus 

776 First 


740 Assyrian 

722 Destruc- 

Olympiad 


empire begins 

tion of 

Samaria 

800-600 C>>loni- 
zation of Greeks 

672 Assyrian | 

invasion 




C25 Rev'ival of 

Rise of the 

586 Destruction 

621 Draco 

Egypt 

Mfjdes 

of Jerusalem 


Period of Grt'ek 

606 Fall of 


594 Reforms of 

influence 

Nineveh 

604 Nebuchad- 
nezzar 

Rise of Persia 


Solon 

Tyrants in many 
Greek cities 

525 Conquest 

538 Fall of 


509 Reforms of 

by Persia 

Babylon 


Cleisthenes 


^ The early dates are, of course, estimated. For example, some high 
authorities think that Menes lived earlier than 5000 b.c. and that Sargon 
ruled in 3800 b.c. 
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Topics 

The Paeace at Knorbos : Hall, Ancient History of the Near 
East, 42—47; Mawos, Crete, the Forerunner of Greece, 4C>-75; 
Baikic, Sea Kinys of Crete, G3— 110. 

Mycen^: Cotton'll, Ancient Greece, 9-17; Stobort, The 
Glory that was Greece, 23—24. 

Greek Colonization: Morey, Outlines of Greek History, 
139-148; Fliiif?, Source Book of Greek History, 29—41; Holm, 
History of Greece, 1, 140-148, 267-294. 

Solon: Fling, Source Book, 81—80; CiinTiinghani, Western 
C ieilization in Its Economic Aspects, 1, 99—105; Plutarch, 
Lives, “Solon.” 

Studies 

1. The charm of Greek scenery. Zimmern, TJiC Greek Com- 
monwealth, 13—17. 

2. Influence of the geography of Greece. 

3. The Cretan palace at Knossos. Baikie, J., in National 
Geographic Magazine, 23 (1912), 7-15. 

4. Crete and Egypt. Baikie, I'he Sea Kings of Crete, 139- 

109. 

5. Crete and Gree^ce. Hawes, Crete, the Forerunner of Greece, 

144-154. 

0. Raineses 111 and the TBgean peoples. Cormack, Egypt in 
Asia, 220-230. 

7. The influence of the East upon the Greeks. Hogarth, 
Ionia and the East, 99-117. 

8. The Trojan war. Guerber, Myths of Greece and Rome, 
305-330. 

9. Family life in the Homeric age. Fling, Source Book of 
Greek History, 1—7. 

10. The city-state. Botsford, Source Book of Ancient His- 
tory, 97-101. 

11. Pandora and her box. Guerber, Myths of Greece and 
Rome, 28-35. 

12. Jason and the Golden Fleece. Guerber, Myths of Greece 
and Rome, 263—274. 

13. The Lower World of Greek Mythology. Guerber, Myths 
of Greece and Rome, 160-170. 

14. The oracle at Delphi. Snedeker, The Spartan, 343-354, 

366 - 370 . 
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15. Tho Olympii’ games. Blumner (Zimmern), Home Life 

of the Ancient Greeks^ 352—359. 

IG. The training of the Spartans. Fling, Source Book of 
Greek Hii^tory, GG— 76. 

17. The Peloponnesian League. Botsford, Source Book of 
Ancient History^ 119—121. 

18. The reforms of Clcist hones. Davis, Readings in Ancient 
History, 1, 120-129. 


Questions 

1. Into what three parts is Greece divided geographically ? 
ShovT how they are different and nanu" a city or place in each. 

2. What was the nature of the g(‘Ography of Greece? How 
did the geography inflinuice tln^ p('oph‘ ? Point out on the map : 
Sparta, Argolis, Olympia, Corinth, yEgina, Salamis, Platsea, 
Thebes, Eulxea, Thessaly, Cdialcidic(‘, Delos, Rhodes, Samos, 
Mihitus, Ephesus, Sardis, Phocjea, Hellespont, l^ropontis and 
Bosporus. 

3. Name and give tho difTerence between the first three 
civilizations of the ^gcan ar(‘a. 

4. What were Knossos, the minotaur, tin', labyrinth, the lion 
gate, the Vaphio cups ? 

5. Why was tin’ horse so important that it was considered 
sacred by many ancient p(‘opU‘s? Why did tln^ Athenians ac- 
cept tho offer of Athena (Miin^rva), tluj olive, instead of that of 
Neptune, tho horse? (Compare § 121.) 

6. Nariie tin' thret^ great (‘pi(' i)oems of the Greeks and the 
Romans, with the author of (*ach. To what (jxtent do they relate 
facts, do you think ? 

7. What w(‘r(^ the three homes of the Gre('ks ? What were 
the two chief Grec^k races ? What otln^r countries had used city- 
states ? 

8. Name and explain the three chief bonds of unity among 
the Greeks. Were the Greeks united or separated by the geog- 
raphy of their country ? By the lempt'rament of the people ? 

9. Write a short paper telling about an ima^nary visit to 
either the Delphian oracle or to an Olympic contest. 

10. How were Greek colonies established ? Point out on a 
map two of importance east or northeast of Greece, two in 
southern Italy, two in Sicily, one in France. What important 
modern cities have grown out of Greek colonies? 
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11. (Compare Sparta and Athens in regard to manner of 
living, interests of the people, and influence on Greece. 

12. What is meant to-day by the word Spartan? What was 
the importance to Greece of the military methods of the Spar- 
tans ? of the Peloponnesian League ? 

13. Trace the development of Athenian democracy in the 
reforms of Draco, Solon and Cleisthenes. 

14. To what extent is the early history of the ^gean area a 
political history ? an economic history ? a social history ? 



PART II 

THE EXPANSION OF THE NATIONS, 550-146 B.C. 




A. GREECE 


CHAPTER V 
GREECE AND PERSIA 

166. The Period of Expansion, 550-146 b.c. — Although 
there had been several small empires before 550 b.c., 
the great empires of the ancient world were established 
during the four centuries from 550 to 146 b.c. The first 
of these was that of the Pcfsians, which extended from the 
^gean Sea to the Indus River. The second was that of 
Alexander the Great, which was larger, for a short time, 
than that of the Persians. The third was that of the 
Carthaginians in th(i west. It covered most of the western 
Mediterranean basin. The last and greatest was that of the 
Romans, which showed that it was to be the only empire 
of the Mediterranean world, by its conquest, in 146 b.c. 
of both Carthage and Gre(‘ce. 

The Geography of Ancient Expansion 

167. The Three Geographical Areas of Ancient Empires. 

— In the study of the history of the ancient world, we 
find that there were three great geographical areas over 
which the empires extended. The first of these is that 
inland area of western Asia, extending on the west from 
the great bend of the Euphrates eastward to the Indus 
River and the borders of India. The second and the third 
are simply subdivisions of that great important area, the 
Mediterranean basin. For the sake of convenience in 
the study of history, however, we may consider the Medi- 
terranean basin as divided into two, the eastern Mediter- 
ranean, from the Euphrates to the Ad-ri-at'ic Sea and 
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from the Danube to Nubia, and the western Mediterranean^ 
from the heel of Italy west to Gibraltar and from the 
Sahara desert north almost to the English Channel. 

168. The Mediterranean Basin as a Whole. — The 
history of the ancient world is preeminently the history 
of the Mediterranean basin. We must think of the 
Mediterranean Sea, and of the basin which is drained into 
the Mediterranean Sea, as a whole, for it is a single geo- 
graphical area. Not only does the great sea form the 
connecting link between Spain and Egypt, between north- 
western Africa and Greece, but there is no very great dif- 
ference between the climate of the north and the south 
shores. In summer there is little rain in Greece and south- 
ern Italy, as there is in northern Africa. 

Not only is the Mediterranean Sea the largest salt- 
water lake in the world, but it is shut in on almost all sides 
by rather high mountain ranges that are not far inland 
from the shores of the sea. This mountain boundary sep- 
arates the sea from the rest of the world ; although there 
are a few outlets to the outside world. ^ 

The river valleys of the Mediterranean basin are small. ^ 
All of the people of the Mediterranean basin therefore 
lived within easy communication of the Mediterranean 
Sea and looked to the sea rather than inland for trade with 
their neighbors, and for the interchange of ideas. Four 
great peninsulas on the north gave some isolation to the 
people that inhabited them. These are Asia Minor, 
Greece, Italy and Spain. The Carthaginian peninsula. 


^ The Mediterranean basin offers a few passages to the outside world, 
on the northeast to the Black Sea, on the east by the Euphrates, on the 
southeast by the Red Sea, on the west, across France and through the 
strait of Gibraltar to the Atlantic. The Mediterranean basin was a 
mountain-rimmed basin with several good but easily defended outlets 
to the outside world. 

2 Even the Nile valley, long as it is, has a cultivated area of but 10,000 
square miles north of the rocky barriers of the Nile cataracts. 
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as well as these northern peninsulas, brought its people 
into contact with all Mediterranean interests. 

169. The Eastern and Western Mediterranean. — Italy, 
Sicily and the Carthaginian peninsula almost divide the 
Mediterranean Sea into two parts, an eastern and a west- 
ern. In fact, during the period that we are now studying, 
that is, the four centuries from the rise of Persia to the 
conquest of Greece and of Carthage by Rome, the eastern 
Mediterranean had one history, the western Mediterranean 
another. 

During the first half of this period Persia was in control 
of the eastern Mediterranean. Then came Alexander, 
and at once the eastern Mediterranean became Greek, and 
it remained Greek not only up to the coming of the Ro- 
man conquerors, but for centuries after. In fact, long 
after the eastern Mediterranean was incorporated into 
the Roman world state, it was Greek rather than Roman. 
Its civilization was a combination of Greek and oriental 
elements, and it never became Roman in the sense that 
the West did. 

Carthage considered the western Mediterranean a 
“ Carthaginian lake for several centuries. About 200 
B.c. Rome became the dominant power in the West, and, 
after the conque^st of Greece by Rome in 146 n.c., the 
eastern Mediterranean as well during the next two 
centuries was brought under Roman sway. 

The Persian Empire 

160. Empires before the Persian. — There had been 
numerous •empires before the Persian empire was estab- 
lished about 550 b.c. These early empires had been small 
and were poorly governed compared with the later Persian 
empire, with that of Alexander and with that of Rome. 
The two very early empires had been those of Sargon of 
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Agade and of Hammurabi which extended nominally to 
the Mediterranean, but in reality, as we have already 
noticed, were confined to the Tigris-Euphrates basin. 
Then '‘ariie the empire of the Egyptians which lasted for 
several c.enturies and, under Thotmes III, extended be- 
yond the great bend of the Euphrates, but usually was 
limited to Palestine in Asia. The Hittite empire^ before 
th(' time of Rameses II, covered all of eastern Asia Minor 
and Syria, and dominated also Mesopotamia and western 
Asia Minor to the ^gean. The short-lived Assyrian 
empire^ which developed later, was thc' largest of these 
early (empires, for it extended from the tabk'-land of I-ran', 
or Persia, into Egypt on the southwest and into Asia 
Minor on the northwest. 

161 . The Kingdom of the Medes. — The Assyrian 
empire fell to pieces when Nineveh was eaT)tured by the 
eombin(‘d armies of the Babylonians and the Medes 
(§ 60). The Medes gained the highlands from the 
Caspian sea west to the Halys river, halfway across Asia 
Minor. 

The MchIcs were a hill people, unrelated to th(‘ Semitic 
dwellers in the Tigris-Euphrates valley and closely related 
to the Persians, another hill people who had moved down 
onto the north slope of the Persian (iulf. These hill 
people spoke a language which is distantly re^latcnl to 
English and is connected with the old classical Janguage 
of India, the San'serit, so that all of these relat('d lan- 
guages, Sanscrit, Persian, Greek, Latin, French, German, 
English and many others are called Indo-European. This 
does not mean that the Indians and the Persians belonged 
to the same race as ours, but it means that the* languages 
of all of these pc'oples developed from the same stock, the 
language of one tribe being borrowed by many peo})le of 
different races because it was more satisfactory than their 
own. 
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162. Cyrus, the Conqueror. — From their little province Cyrus the 
on the Persian Gulf the Persians reached out first into 

seizes the 

Media. Cyrus, the king of the Persians, having removed Median 
the king ofdVledia (550 b.c.), placed himself on the throne 
of the Medes. At this time there were four kingdoms 
in the Orient, that of the Medes, the kingdom of Lydia 
in Asia Minor,^ that of Nebuchadnezzar and tliat of Egypt. 



Cylinder of Cyrus (with an account of his capture of the city of Babylon, 

B.c. 638 ). 


Any one who could unite these would have an empire far 
greater than that of the Assyrians. 

As soon as Cyrus became king of Media, he was called Croesus of 
upon to defend his western boundary, the river Halys. 

From the river Halys to the Aegean Sea was the kingdom by Cyrus, 
of Ijyd'i-a. Crresus, king of Lydia, marched against 
Cyrus, expecting to destroy the Median kingdom, but 


1 Lydia had been an inland kingdom without a sea coast-, but it had 
gradually made treaties with the Greek cities of the v^ilgeaii coast or had 
conquered them. Its king at this time was Croe'sus, and his wealth 
seemed so vast to the poor Greeks that “rich as (’ra‘sus” has passed into 
a byword. Cra'sus w^as anxious to rule all of Asia Minor, so, when Cyrus 
became king of Media, a greater Persia, Cnpsus went to Delphi and con- 
sulted the oracle. He was told that, if he crossed the Halys river, he 
would destroy a great kingdom. 
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quickly lost his own, for Cyrus very promptly conquered 
Lydia (540 b.c.). 

Cyrus soon after brought his armies into the Tigris- 
Euphrates valley, and in 538 b.c. he captured the city 
of Babylon after a prolonged siege. When he added to 
this Syria and Palestine and the cities of Phoenicia, Cyrus 
had an empire far larger than that of the Assyrians, for 
h(^ had extended his conquests to the east also. His son 
('am-by'ses went down into Egypt, where he spent several 
years. 

163. Darius, the Organizer. — When Cambyses died 
on the way back from Egypt, his army supported the 
claims of Da-ri'us to the throne. After many campaigns 
Darius not only conquered all the rebels,^ but he organized 
such an empire as the world had never seen. 

Before this time the provinces of the early empires had 
l)een ruled by native princes who obeyed the commands 
of their king because they did not dare do otherwise, or 
by governors-general who were generals of the im- 
perial army sent out to rule the various provinces. These 
generals were almost as fond of revolting as werc^ the 
native princes, because they wanted the power of the 
king and hoped to take his place on the throne. 

164. How Darius Ruled the Persian Empire. — Darius 
divided the Persian empire into about twenty separate 
and well-organized provinces. Over most of the provinces 
he placed a governor, called a sa'trap,” a general of the 
army, and a secretary.^ As no one of these had powers 


^ Darius found that almost every province of the empire wa.s in revolt 
against him, and it took him a great many years to restore order through- 
out th(5 empire. He captured Babylon by marching along the dry bed 
of the Euphrat(;s, when the city was in the midst of a feast. 

2 Ov(‘r each of the provinces on the frontier, where there was danger 
of invasion, ho placed a general of the army who had both military and 
civil authority. These generals were too busy to revolt and too far away 
to be dangerous, if they did rebel against the rule of the “Great King." 
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except in his particular line of work, there was small 
danger of any successful rebellions. 

In addition Darius sent out royal messengers to see 
whether the provinces were being governed properly, and 
some imperial judges.^ He improved the roads^ so that 
officials and the army could travel more quickly from one 
part of the empire to another. This Persian empire lasted, 
with very slight changes in extent of territory or in methods 
of government, until it was conquered by Alexander the 
Great, two centuries after Cyrus. Perhaps the most 
interesting of the works of Darius was his attempted con- 
quest of Greece (§ 168 ). This was the beginning of the 
conflict known in history as the Persian Wars. 

166. Character of the Persians. — The Persians bribed 
their way to success, since they had a great deal of gold. 
Yet the most disgraceful thing in the world, they think, 
is to tell a lie, the next worse to owe a debt, because, among 
other reasons, the debtor is obliged to tell lies.^’ Their 
sons are carefully instructed, from their fifth to their twen- 
tieth year, in three things alone — to ride, to draw the bow 
and to speak the truth.’’ There is no nation which so 
rapidly adopts foreign customs as the Persian. As soon 
as they hear of any luxury, they instantly make it their 
own.” This, then, was the race that came into conflict 
with the Greeks. In many ways they were a simple, 
hardy and courageous people who ruled severely a vast 
motley of subject peoples, but they were a people given to 
bribery, to hard drinking, and fond of luxury. 

166. Persian Religion. — ^Some time before the Persians 
came into conflict with the Greeks a great religious teacher 
had established a new -religion among them. The old 

1 For some of the more central provinces he sent out imperial judges 
who held courts at Susa, the capital, at Babylon, and in a few other im- 
portant cities. Darius compelled each province to pay its own expenses, 
and furnish money for the imperial treasury as well. 
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religion was a worship of the forces of nature and was 
looked after by priests called magi, from whom we get 
our word magic. The new religion was called Zo-ro-as'tri- 
an-ism. It taught that the world is ruled by two great 
Spirits, a greater Spirit of light, and a lesser spirit of 
darknt^ss. The Persians did not believe in images, but 
they worshipped the God of Light by prayer, sacrifice, 
purity and the use of the divining rod. As in the Egyp- 
tian Book of the Dead, a high moral standard of living 
was required. In fact, the Persians are one of the earliest 
peoples whose religion really included morality. 

The Persian Wars 

167. The Ionic Revolt, 500 b.c. — Among the most 
important of the Greek cities before the* Persian wars were 
the Ioni(5 cities of Asia- Minor. In the time of Creesus 
some of these cities had a much better culture than Athens 
or any other city of Greece. Miletus was allied with 
Lydia, and a few other cities were subjcjcts of Lydia, pay- 
ing tribute, but being left alone by the Lydians so long 
as they furnished money. When Cyrus conquered Lydia, 
he compelled most of the Ionic cities to pay tribute.^ 

In 500 n.c. tlie people of these Ionic, cities united and 
revolted against Persian rule. They marched against 
Sar'dis, the capital of Lydia, which tiny burned and im- 
m(5diat(‘ly abandoned. After several years of fighting 
the Persians captured Miletus and the other cities, burn- 
ing most of them, killing many of the men and taking as 
slaves some of the women and children. In the first part 
of th(‘ revolt, the expedition against Sardis, the Athenians 
had taken part, for they were friendly with the Ionian 

’ Tli(' Milrtiaiis bought a treaty so that they might continue their 
trade,. The ixjople of one city moved in a body to Sar-din'i-a rather than 
submit to the rule of a Persian despot. 
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cities and were afraid that Persia would compel them 
to take back Hippias as a tyrant (§ 153). This inter- 
ference of the Athenians in Asiatic affairs angered the 
Persians./^ 

168. Attempted Invasion of Greece by the Persians. — 

Darius immediately made preparations to punish the 
Athenians, having a slave repeat to him every day : 

Master, remember the Athenians.’’ An expedition was 
fitted out which came by land and water along the north 



Marathon, looking toward the Sea. 


shore of the *'Egcan Sea. When the fleet was badly dam- 
aged by a storm off one of the capes, the expedition was 
abandoned. Messengers were now sent by Persia to the 
cities of Greece demanding earth and water in token of 
submission. Most of the cities of Greece gave earth and 
water, but Athens and Sparta threw the messengers into 
pits, telling them to helj) themselves. 

169. Marathon, 490 b.c. — Darius now had a new 
fleet fitted out which sailed directly across the ^gean Sea 
against Athens. A hundred thousand soldiers were landed 
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on the Tjorth shore of Attica, at Mar'a-thon, about twenty- 
five miles from Athens. The Athenians had already sent 
out frantic appeals to Sparta for help, but the Spartans 
would not march before the full moon. Ten thousand 
Athenians, supported by a thousand troops from Plata3a. 
under the command of Mil-ti'a-des, charging down the 
slope of Marathon upon the Persian forces, drove them in 
confusion into their ships.^ Before this time no soldier, 
Greek or barbarian, had been able to stand before the 
Persians. 

Even the stolid Spartans, coming too late by forced 
marches, 140 miles in three days over rough paths, warmly 
praised the valor and the skill of the Athenians. Every- 
where throughout Greece hope revived. The Persian 
was not invincible, after all, and Greece might be kept 
free. 

170. Themistocles and Aristides. — The effect of Mara- 
thon on Athens was remarkable. It gave the Athenians 
new courage. It made them confident, determined and 
willing to undergo any hardship rather than surrender 
their free institutions. Athens was now compelled to 
choose between two leaders. One was The-mis'tO’^les, a 
shrewd, unscrupulous politician, who had great power of 
persuasion and understood both the great danger and the 
need of thorough preparation against the Persians. The 
other was Ar4s~ti^des, the Just, a man so fair-minded that 
he would vote against his own interest, a man who was 
selected to settle disputes because his decision would be 
better than that of the famous Athenian courts, but a 
man less able than Themistocles. When these two leaders 
asked for the support of their policies, the people voted 

^ A swift runner carried the news of the great victory to Athens, 
whither the army returned the next day, since the Persians had immedi- 
ately set sail in order to take Athens by surprise, before the defenders 
returned. 
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in favor of Themistocles, and they ostracized Aristides so 
that Themistocles should have a free hand.^ 

171. The Naval Policy of Themistocles. — Before the 
battle of Marathon Themistocles had realized that Athens' 
future depended on her becoming a great naval power. 
To do this she must have a navy and a port that could be 
fortified. The Pirseus was therefore selected as a port and 
the fleet was developed until in 480 b.c. Athens had 180 
tri'remes, a trireme being a war vessel with three banks 
of oars. 

When the Persians made their great expedition against 
Greece in that year, the Athenians ask(id advice of the 
Delphic oracle.^ They were told that the Athenians 
would suffer loss of life at Sal'a-mis, an island near Athens, 
but that they should depend on the wooden walls for safety. 
Themistocles persuaded the Athenians that the wooden 
walls meant the ships, and that they would gain a great 
naval victory at Salamis. 

172. The Expedition of Xerxes, 480 B.c. — Many 
things had happened in the Persian empire in the ten years 
since the victory had been won by the Greeks at Marathon. 
Darius had died and revolts in Egypt had delayed the 
expedition against Greece. The new king, Xer'xes, was 
much less able than his father. Having gathered a great 
host from all the peoples of his empire, he proceeded to 
build a bridge across the Hel'les-pont. When a storm 
destroyed the first bridge, he had his attendants lash the 
waters of the Hellespont to punish them for their insub- 
ordination. Finally, he crossed into Thrace and came 
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1 The story is told that one citizen, who did not know Aristides, asked 
him to mark a ballot (a bit of pottery) with the name Aristides. Aris- 
tides asked the citizen what he had against Aristides. “Nothing,” he 
replied, “but I am tired of hearing him everywhere called the Just.” 

2 The oracle had been favorable to the Persians that year, for the 
Greeks seemed to stand small chance of success, on account of the large 
number of Persian invaders. 
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down the coast with his army and fleet until he reached 
the mountain range that divided central Greece from 
northern Greece. 

A congress of men from most of the Greek states had 
already met at Cor'inth to discuss plans for the defence 
of Greece.^ Jealousy and selfishness kept the Greeks from 
adopting any definite plan, but ten thousand Greeks were 
sent to defend the pass at Thermopylae and a fleet was 
sent up the coast to cooperate with this small army. 

173. Thermopylae. — The pass at Thermopylae was very 
narrow, hardly wide enough for carts to pass at its nar- 
rowest point, and for a distance, the road follows the edge 
of the cliff far above the sea. Here the ten thousand took 
their stand under the leadership of Le-on'i-das, king of 
Sparta, and 300 Spartans. Below them was spread the 
great host of the Persians, perhaps 400,000 strong, al- 
though He-rod'o-tus places the number at nearly two 
millions. Day after day the Persians threw their brave 
and skilled warriors into the narrow pass, only to be driven 
back with great slaughter. Then a Greek traitor showed 
them a path which led over the mountain to the rear of 
the pass at Thermopylae. The defenders of the pass must 
retreat or be trapped. Leonidas, the three hundred 
Spartans and seven hundred Thespians refused to leave. 
Charging the Persian army, they sold their lives dearly 
and won immortal fame.^ / 

^ There were three main planb: (1) to construct a wall across the 
isthmus at Corinth so as to defend the Peloponnesus, and let the rest of 
Greece go ; (2) to depend chiefly on the fleet, and, by destroying the 
Persian fleet, force Xerxes to retreat ; (3) to stop the Persians at the pass 
which separates northern Greece from central Greece. 

^ Meanwhile the navy had kept the Persians in check. A storm off 
Ar-te-mis'i-um injured more than a third of the Persian vessels, and, in the 
narrow strait opposite Therm opylse between the mainland and the island 
of Eu-boc'a, a small fleet like that of the Greeks was better than a larger 
navy. When the Persians forced the pass at Thermopylae, however, 
the fleet withdrew to Athens. 
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174. Salamis, — As the Persians marched southward, 
the Athenians abandoned their city, withdrawing to the 
island of Salamis across from the port of Athens, the 
Piraeus. Here the fleet of the Greeks awaited the Per- 
sians. When Themistocles found that the Spartan leader 
would not fight voluntarily, he sent word to the Persian 
admiral that the Greek ships would slip away unless he 
advanced at once. The Persians immediately made an 



Bay of Salamis. 


attack, overconfident and without careful plans. In the 
narrow strait between Salamis and the mainland only a 
small number of vessels could fight at once, and vessel 
for vessel, the Greeks were far superior to the Persians. 
In fact, the Greeks were desperate, since the Persians were 
surrounding the island. The battle raged for several 
hours. King Xerxes watching it from his throne on a prpjpa- 
qntpry overlooking the channel. The outcome was not 
long in doubt. The Greeks had the advantage from the 
first, and the Persian fleet was almost destroyed. Xerxes 
at once made preparations to return to Asia,^ placing his 

1 Xerxes’ retreat was hastened by a message from Themistocles that 
the Greeks had proposed sailing to the Hellespont, for the purpose of 
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ablest general, Mar-do'ni-us, in command of the army 
which he left for the conquest of Greece. 

176. Plataea, Mycale and Himera. — The next spring 
(479) Mardonius came down from his winter quarters 
in northern Greece to complete the conquest of the ob- 
stinates Greek states. He advanced to the patriotic little 
city of Platfea, where he was met by the Spartans and 
their allies. Although the Persians came near winning 
a decisive victory, in the end they were overwhelmingly 
defeated.^ 

About the same time, the same day that the battle of 
Plataea was fought, Herodotus tells us, at Myc'a-le, a cape 
of Asia Minor, the Greek fleet met the Persian vessels 
which had escaped from Salamis. These were captured 
and burned. It was a long time, however, before the 
iEgean and Asiatic cities were freed from Persian rule. 

While this great expedition of Xerxes threatened Greece, 
the important Phoenician city of Carthage had been attack- 
ing the Greek cities of Sicily. The Carthaginians were 
defeated at Him'e-ra by Ge'lon, tyrant of Syracuse (480 b.c.). 
(§ 307.) Thus western Greece was freed from danger 
at the same time as Greece proper. 

176. The Importance of the Greek Victory. — The im- 
portance of the victory of the Greeks over the Persians 
can be understood better when we study chapter VIII 
on the Place of Greece in History and compare the civili- 
zation of the Orient (chapter III) with the culture of the 

destroying the bridge, l^ut that they would not be able to do so for a few 
weeks. In fact, all of the Greeks were only too anxious that a way of 
retreat should be left open to Xerxes. 

1 Through bad management the Greeks were almost shut off from a 
decent supi>ly of water. They hesitated to attack, however, because the 
auspices were not favorable. When the Persians were almost in their 
midst, the auspices suddenly became favorable, and the Peloponnesian 
soldiers proved their skill as well as their courage. Herodotus tries to 
make us believe that the Greek loss was a few hundred and the Persian 
loss was a quarter million men. 
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Greeks. What the Persian rule did for the Asiatic Greeks 
we have already noted. Before Persia gained control of 
western Asia Minor, the Asiatic Greek cities were the most 
intellectual and the most progressive of the Greek world. 
Under Persia they continued their commerce and seemed 
prosperous, but they fell behind their kinsmem in Greece, 
and in the West, in arts, science and general culture. Al- 
most without exception their ablest men migrated to free 
Greece across the ^gean. 

The national patriotic outburst which Greece showed 
in her contest with Persia carried Greece fr ward rapidly 
to her Golden Age. Never before and never since has so 
brilliant a period been found as that half century following 
the Persian wars. Certainly Greece under Persia could 
never have been greater than Greece had been before the 
Persian wars, and the world would have lost much of 
that art, literature and philosophy which we now consider 
the best that the world has ever seen. What Herodotus 
wrote of Athens after she rid herself of her tyrants (§153) 
might truly be said of Greece during the Golden Age.” 

It is manifest that not in one but in every respect the 
right of free speech is a good thing, if indeed the Athe- 
nians, so long as they were under their tyrants, were no 
better in war [and in culture] than any of their neighbors, 
whereas, so soon as they had got rid of their tyrants they 
became a long way the best. This makes it plain that, when 
subjects, they were slack because they were only working 
for a master, but, when liberated, each became eager to 
achieve success for himself.” 

177. Summary. — With the exception of the Egyptian 
empire, all the empires before the Persian were in western 
Asia. In 550 b.c. there were four great kingdoms. Media, 
Lydia, the new Babylonian kingdom and Egypt that were 
conquered in turn by Cyrus or by his son. Cyrus was the 
first Great king ” of the Persians, a hardy, honest and 
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moral hill people. When Darius became king of the 
Persian dominions he organized them into a consolidated 
empire which he and his successors ruled from his capital, 
with satraps, generals and secretaries in the provinces. 

The Persian empire had covered all of western Asia 
and desired to annex Greece. In 490 an expedition 
crossed the ^gean Sea against Athens. This force was 
badly beaten by a much smaller Athenian army at Mara- 
thon, but Greece was unable to unite on any policy of 
defence. Athens, however, following the advice of The- 
' mistoclcs, prepared a fleet. In 480 Xerxes gathered a great 
host from all of his western provinces. At Thermopylae 
he was checked by Leonidas and his Spartans. The fleet 
now withdrew to Salamis, where a great naval victory 
was gained by the Greeks in the narrow^ channel. Xerxes 
immediately left Greece, and the next year his army was 
beaten at Plataea and his navy at Mycale. Later the 
iEgean islands and the Asiatic cities were freed from the 
Persians. Greece was now able to develop the fine civili- 
zation of her Golden Age. 
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Babylonia and Assyria, 289-298. 

3. The Rule of Darius. Hall, Ancient History of the Near 
East, 57(^579. 

4. Persian customs. Botsford, Source Book of Ancient His- 
tory, 59—05. 

5. The Persian empire. Wheeler, Alexander the Great, 187- 
207. 
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Greece, 1, 268-209, 274-278. 
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History, T, 144—150. 
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Ancient History, 1, 151—154. 
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Questions 

1. Name the three great areas of ancient ('m pires. Tell 
why we must consider the Mediterranean basin as a whole 
geographically. Why should we distinguish between the east- 
ern and the western Mediterranc^an, historically ? 

2. Name, in chronological order, the empirc^s of the ancient 
near East. Give the approximate period, the chief ruler and the 
extent of each. 

3. Show how Cyrus created the greatest empire up to his 
time by conquering the four great kingdoms of 555 b.c. (See 
map, p. 131.) 

4. Compare the rule of Darius with that of earlier rulers. 
Were not the Persians more honest, more religious and more 
humane than the Babylonians and the Assyrians? 

5. How did Persian rule affect Miletus and other Greek cities 
in Asia Minor ? Would not Persian rule in Greece have brought 
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Greece into closer contact with the civilization, the trade and 
the wealth of the East ? Why, then, was the danger from Persia 
so great ? 

6. What was the importance of Marathon ? of Thermopylae ? 

7. What was the effect of Greek victory over the Persians on 
Greek unity ? on the independent spirit of the Greek cities ? 
on the leadership of Sparta ? on art and culture ? 



CHAPTER VI 


HELLENIC GREECE 

The Golden Age of Greece (479^31 b.c.) 

178. Formation of the Confederacy of Delos. — 

Salamis and Plataea had freed Greece, but the contest 
with Persia was by no means ended. Persian tyrants still 
held most of the islands of the ^gean, and Persian rulers 
and troops still held the Greek cities of Asia Minor. 
Again Athens came to the front as the real leader of 
Greece. There was organized a maritime confederacy 
made up of Athens and a few other coast cities of Greece, 
of the Greek islands and some Greek cities in Asia Minor. 
Territorially it corresponded rather closely to the religious 
amphictyony of earlier times (§ 134). It was called the 
Delian League, or Confederacy of Delos, and its head- 
quarters were at the island of Delos, where was located 
the shrine of Apollo that had been fur centuries the centre 
of the Delian amphictyony. 

179. Organization and Work of the Confederacy of 
Delos. — The Confederacy had a congress made up of one 
delegate from each city in the Confederacy. The common 
treasury was in Delos. Each of the large cities contributed 
one or more ships, the smaller cities giving a sum of money. 
It was left to Aristides, the Just, who had been recalled from 
exile before the invasion of Xerxes, to decide how many 
ships or how much money each member of the Confederacy 
should contribute, for all knew that Aristides would give 
them a “ square deal.” 

Under the leadership of CA'mon, son of Miltiades, the 
fleet of the Confederacy gradually freed the JEgean 
L 145 
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islands from the Persians. Then the Confederacy 
drove the Persians from the Greek cities of Asia Minor, 
Cimon destroying a new fleet that the Persians had 
gathered. Within fifteen years after Salamis the Greeks, 
under Athenian leadership, had freed themselves entirely 
from Persian rule. 

180 . Formation of the Athenian Empire. — As the 

Confederacy of Delos had been formed to drive out the 
Persians, and the Persians had been defeated, one of the 
island cities withdrew from the Confederacy. Athens 
conquered her and brought her back as a subject state, 
which was forced to pay tribute, but had no share in the 
affairs of the league. In a few years almost every city 
in the Confederacy, having rebelled against the rule 
of Athens in the Confederacy, was made* into a subject 
state. Then the treasury was removed to Athens and the 
money was used to l)uild up the Athennan navy or to build 
defences or public buildings in Athens. The Confederacy 
of Delos had become the Athenian empire. It was the ex- 
perience of Greece, just as it has been the experience of • 
America, that a league or confederation either fails to ac- 
complish very much or is changed into a stronger union. 

181 . Athens becomes a Walled Seaport. — Since The- 
mistocles showed the Athenians that their hope of greatness 
lay in the development of their naval strength, Athens 
had been ambitious for sea power. She had at first built 
a great wall around the city. When the Spartans, through 
jealousy, objected, Themistoclcs went to Sparta to talk 
the matter over with the Spartan leaders. Before the 
Spartans realized that Themistocles was playing for 
time,” the walls were so high that Athens was practically 
a walled city. 

The port of Pirseus was also defended by a strong wall 
several miles in extent. The next step was taken by 
Per'i-cks about twenty-five years later, when he built 
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two “long walls,” twelve feet thick and thirty feet high, 
connecting Athens with the Piraeus. Athens was now a 



Pirajus (Munyohia). 


seaport and was inviiuable, so long as she held control of 
the sea. 

182. Importance of the Athenian Empire. — The empire 
which Athens held together for about a half century 
included all of the islands of the ii^gean and most of the 
coast cities on the west, north and east shores of the 
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iEgean. Athens ruled the empire absolutely, no city being 
allowed to decide any imperial policy. The empire, 
however, did three things : (1) It united the maritime 
cities of the Greeks, protecting them from the Persians 
and other enemies, and giving them prosperity that they 
had never had before. Athens tried also to build up a 
great land empire. Naturally this was opposed by Sparta, 
the military leader of Greece. Athens^ attempt therefore 
failed. (2) It upheld democracy in all of the cities of the 
league. If any city was seized by a tyrant or by its aris- 
tocrats, Athens forced the citizens to rule themselves 
again, through their assembly. (3) Athens sent out colo- 
nies which were unlike the earlier Greek colonies. Every 
colonist still retained his Athenian citizenship and helped 
to govern the colony in which he resided. 

183. The Athenian Democracy. The Assembly. — 
What was the democracy that ruled Athens and the 

Athenian empire ? 
It was made up 
of all male citi- 
zens of Athens, 
that is, of Attica, 
above the age of 
thirty years. 
These citizens 
gave almost their 
entire attention to 
public affairs, for 
there was nothing 
the Athenian 
loved so well as to meet his fellow-citizens and discuss 
politics or war, or listen to speeches or debates. Even 
the poorest citizen was able to give considerable time to 
the assembly, in which affairs were discussed, for the great 
Pericles saw that the state paid for attendance at the as- 
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sembly, paid for jury service and furnished free seats at 
the theatre. 

In this assembly business was considered, after it had Powers of 
been proposed by or brought before a council of fifty ofli- 
cials,^ the erection of public buildings was debated, the council, 
holding of festivals or questions connected with the navy, 
the subject states, the allies or the colonies were discussed, 
and war or peace was decided. 



The Bema. 


Under the leadership of men like Themistocles, or TheAthe- 
Aristides, or Cimon, or Pericles, this assembly made 
Athens great, but it was an assembly ruled by leaders, popular 
As time went on, it banished all of these leaders except by 
Pericles, and most of them died in exile. After the death leaders, 
of Pericles, it was swayed from one extreme to another. 

At one time it decided that all of the people in a revolting 
subject state, Mytilene, should be put to death, but the* 
next day this harsh decision was changed. The assembly 
had no pohey but that of its leaders. It was successful 
only so long as it was well led. 

184. Public Positions in the Athenian Democracy. — 

In Athens there were many offices and a vast number 

1 There were ten councils of fifty members, each of which looked after 
affairs for thirty-six days in the year, for which they were chosen. 
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of public positions. Some of the offices, such as those 
of the general, engineers and financial experts, were filled 
by popular election. The other offices and public posi- 
tions were filled by lot, and many of the offices could be 
held only once. They were therefore passed around,'’ 
giving public training to a great many men. 

Every year six thousand men were drawn for jury ser- 
vice. One thousand were held in reserve and the rest were 
divided into ten juries of 500 each. When a case was to 
be tried before one of these juries of from 200 to more 
than a thousand Athenians, the parties were obliged to 
plead in person. Professionals wrote many of the argu- 
ments, but the delivery, if not the writing of the speeches, 
tended to make the Athenians orators and debaters. It 
can readily be seen that this was a more popular system 
of administering justice than our own jury system. In 
addition, more citizens were brought actively into public 
affairs. It was a system, however, that could be used only 
by a people whose citizens had a great deal of leisure and 
intelligence. 

This was the democracy that 
Athens tried to make her allies and 
her subject cities copy. This was 
the democracy to which the modern 
orator looks back as the highest 
political product of the ancient world. 

186. The Age of Pericles. — The 
leader of the Athenian assembly 
during the greater part of the 
Golden Age of Greece, the first cit- 
izen of the first Greek city, the 
'^uncrowned king" of the Athenian 
empire, was Pericles. Pericles was a born leader, a man 
of considerable ability and of great moderation ; a states- 
man, an orator and a patron of all the arts. So much 
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did he dominate Athens and so much did Athens dominate 
Greece, that the quarter century before the outbreak of 
the Peloponnesian War is called the Age of Pericles. In 
general, it was an age of peace and prosperity, for the 
fear of Athens kept the Persians in the East and the 
Carthaginians in Africa. 

The greatness of Athens may be shown by a speech 
made by Pericles, not long before his death. ^ 

“Our form of government does not enter into rivalry with the in- 
stitutions of others. We do not copy our neighbors, but are an ex- 
ample to them. It is true that we are called a democracy, for the 
administration is in the hands of the many and not of the few. But 
while the law secures equal justice to all alike in their private dis- 
putes, the claim of excellence is also recognized ; and when a citizen 
is in any way distinguished, he is preferred to the public service, 
not as a matter of privilege, but as the reward of merit. Neither 
is poverty a bar, but a man may benefit his country whatever 
be the obscurity of his condition, . . . Because of the great- 
ness of our city, the fruits of the whole earth flow in upon us ; 
so that we enjoy the goods of other countries as frc^ely as our 
own. Then again our military training is in many respecds 
superior to that of our adversaries. . . . We are lovers of the 
beautiful, yet simjde in our tastes, and we cultivate the mind 
without loss of manliness. Wealth we ^.mploy, not for talk or 
ostentation, but when there is a real use for it. . . . To sum up: 
I say that Athens is the school of Hellas, and that the individual 
Athenian, in his own person, seems to have the power of adapt- 
ing himself to the most varied forms of action with the utmost 
versatility and grace.” 

186. The Athens of Pericles. — Athens was not only 
the centre of the Athenian empire; it was the centre of 
the Greek world in the great half century following the 
Persian wars, which is rightly called a Golden Age, Athens 
was the magnet that attracted every Greek who excelled 
in literature, art or philosophy. In the whole Hellenic 
'period^ that is, from the Persian wars to the empire of 

1 The so-called Funeral Oration, reported by Thucydides. 
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liant intellectual city of all time, for she had the best of 
the Greek writers and thinkers. 

187. The Beautiful Buildings of 
Athens. — It was during the Age 
of Pericles, while Athens had 
plenty of money in her treasury, 
that Athens constructed the most 
beautiful public buildings in the 
world. Many of these were on 
the heights of the Acropolis in the 
centre of the city. The approach 
to the Acro'polisj the Pro-py-lce'a 
with its attractive steps and col- 
umns, was completed within five 
years. Once at the top of the 
Acropolis one faced the gigantic 
statue of A4he'na^ whose spear- 
head served as a beacon to ships 
approaching the Piraeus. Beyond, 
at the left, was the Er-ech-the'um 
with its porch of maidens,” and, Pallas Athena, Parthenon, 
at the right, the ParHhen~on, the (By Phidias.) 
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temple of Athena (§ 252), the finest example of Greek 
architecture, and therefore the finest building, ever con- 
structed. On the south slope of the Acropolis rows of 
semi-circular seats were placed, forming a theatre in 
which the renowned dramas of iEschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides and Aristophanes (§§ 242-244) were given. 

Over to the west of the Acropolis is Mars Hill (the 
A-re-op'a-gus) where the old men of Athens for centuries 
had held a famous court. Here the apostle Paul, five 
centuries later, preached to the Atlumians. Beyond Mars 
Hill was the meeting place of the Athenian assembly 
(the Pnyx), with the Be'ma or platform over next to the 
city wall. Other public buildings and statues adorned 
the city, especially after Alexander’s time, but the streets 
were as narrow and as dirty, and the houses as unattrac- 
tive as those of many oriental cities. This was a splendid 
Athens, but it was neither a clean city nor a city of com- 
forts. 


The Peloponnesian War (431-404 b.c.) 

188. Causes and Results of Dissensions in Greece. — 

The Golden Age of Greece saw comparatively few wars 
between the different Greek states, but it was followed by 
a great conflict, lasting nearly thirty years, which involved 
all Greece and the jEgean cities. This was called the 
Peloponnesian war. It was the beginning of a period of 
strife and dissension which lasted practically a century, 
and was ended by the battle of Chae-ro-ne'a (338 B.c.), 
in which the fatxier of Alexander the Great, Philip of 
Macedon, united Greece by making Greece subject to 
Macedon. 

The cause of these dissensions is found in Greek char- 
acter, for the Greek was jealous. He was so jealous of 
the success of his fellows that he seemed to take pleasure 
in sending the greatest Greeks into exile or to death. Each 
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state was jealous of every other greater than itself, and 
it was especially jealous of its local independence. The 
Greeks never had any national spirit. They were never 
united except in the face of great common danger, or as 
the subject state of some conquering power. 

189. The Beginning of the Peloponnesian War. — 
The Peloponnesian War grew out of the arrogance of 
Athens and the jealousy of the other states toward 
Athens. Sparta was jealous because Athens had taken 
from her the leadership in Gree(^e. Corinth, ^-gi'na and 
other cities were jealous because Athens had seized the 
commerce which they iormerly had had. Many other 
states were jealous because Athens was successful and 
looked after Athens first, last and all of the time. These 
jealous states joined with the Peloponnesian League 
(§ 149) against the maritime league of the Athenian em- 
pire and its allies. 

190. Three Incidents of the First Period of the War. 

— The first period of the war lasted ten years (431-421). 
Three incidents only are worthy of notice. First: In the 
third year of the war Pericles died, during a great plague 
in Athens. The Athenian e^mpirc^ thus lost its great 
leader. Second: At Pylos, on the west coast of Greece, 
the Athenians cut off part of the Spartan force, including 
more than one hundred Spartans. To the amazement of 
all Hellas, the Spartans surrendered. Third: The Spar- 
tans tried to strike at Athens’ allies and colonies in the 
north iEgean Sea, since Athens depended for her strength 
on her control of the sea. These allies also furnished 
Athens with ships, masts and ship timbers. In 421 a truce 
was arranged between the Athenians and the Spartans. 
This is called the Peace of Nicias. 

191. The Expedition against Syracuse. — Although 
there was no city in eastern Hellas whose commerce or navy 
could compare with that of Athens, Syracuse in Sicily, 
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a colony of Corinth, had a large fleet to protect her exten- 
sive trade. Fearing that this fleet would be used by their 
enemies and willing to gain some of the trade that Syracuse 
had, the Athenians decided (415 b.c.) to send an expedi- 
tion against Syracuse. They were induced to take this 
step partly by the eloquence of Al-ci-bi'a-des. Alcibiades 
was a tall, handsome young man of great ability, but he 
was selfish and unscrupulous. Alcibiades was typically 
Greek, for he had those charms that the Greeks especially 
desired and those qualities which many Greeks possessed.^ 

Being asked to return to Athens, Alcibiades went over 
to Sparta and advised Sparta to send her ablest general, 
Gy-lip'pus, to Syracuse. He also urged them to occupy 
a hill near Athens which controlled all of Attica. After 
a severe siege, lasting two years, the Athenians were 
hemmed in the harbor at Syracuse and their forces de- 
stroyed.2 Only seven thousand surrendered; their gen- 
erals were executed, the rest being sent to the damp 
unhealthy quarries about Syracuse. The Sicilian expedi- 
tion was the greatest disaster in Greek history. 

192. Renewal of War by Athens. — What was the 
effect upon Athens of the destruction of her fleet and the 
loss of 40,000 men, including the flower of her army? 
Never, except in the dark days before Salamis, when 
Athens had been abandoned to the Persians, did 


1 Alcibiades might have been a second Themistoclcs. He was ap- 
pointed to a command of the expedition against Syracuse, but on the 
eve of the departure for that city, the statues of Hermes were mutilated 
in Athens. Alcibiades was accused of connection with this act of im- 
piety and was told to return to Athens. 

2 The Athenians sent rcenforcements to Syracuse, but the walls of the 
city were strengthened, and the fleet of their opponents was growing 
strong(‘r month by month. As the Athenians could not break through the 
walls of Syracuse, they were in danger of being hemmed into the harbor. 
Having decided to return to Athens, the Athenians then tried to cut their 
way out of the harbor. When this failed, they attempted to burn their 
ships and march overland to a friendly city. This attempt failed. 
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the Athenians show themselves so great. Undaunted 
by this terrible disaster, Athens recruited a new army 
and constructed a new fleet. Crippled as she was, she 
kept up the fight for nine years against Sparta and her 
allies, and the Persians. She recalled Alcibiades, only to 
find that he deserted her again. 

193. Downfall of Athens. — The war against Athens 
was now being carried on chiefly in the north ^gean. 
Attica could not supply the city with food, especially as 
the Spartans destroyed crop after crop. Most of the 
food supply of Athens was brought therefore from the Black 
Sea. In 405 b.c. the Athenian fleet was surprised and 
capturt^l by the Spartans at M-gos-pot' a-mi in the Helles- 
pont.^ The Spartans slew all of the Athenian prisoners. 
They now controlled the food supply of Athens. 

The capture of Athens followed quickly, of course. 
Athens was obliged to destroy her long walls and the for- 
tifications of the Piraeus. She was forced to accept the rule 
of thirty tyrants, upheld by a Spartan garrison. This 
was soon overthrown, but Athens never regained her polit- 
ical or naval supremacy. She still remained, for several 
centuries, the most distinctively intellectual centre of 
the ancient world. 

JEgOSPOTAMI to CHiERONEA (404-338 B.c.) 

194. Spartan Supremacy (404-371 b.c.). — The Greek 
cities had objected to the rule of Athens. They found 
Sparta much more tyrannical. Sparta forced the cities 
that had had assemblies to accept the government of 

1 The Athenian assembly helped her enemies by its unfairness. After 
a great naval victory, a storm arose. The Athenian generals were unable 
to collect the bodies of most of the dead. They were therefore con- 
demned to death by the assembly. If the body of a Greek was not 
buried, its “soul” wandered about forever without a fixed abode. The 
Greek dreaded nothing so much as to be lost at sea. 
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their aristocracy. In some cities she stationed garrisons 
to see that Spartan orders were obeyed. She made war 
on Pe^’sia, but at the close of the war, she allowed Persia 
to keep the Asiatic Greek cities and to control others. 
Sparta dissolved the leagues of Greek cities that had been 
formed for defence. There was in this way less oppextion 
to Sparta and also to Persia. Thus Sparta was not only 
harsh, but she sold out to the Persians the interests of her 
neighbors and friends. 

196. The March of the '' Ten Thousand.'^ — The war 

with Persia grew out of a revolt in the Persian empire. 
A Persian king died about the time that the Peloponnesian 
War ended. He was succeeded by an elder son, but a 
younger son. Gyms, a satrap of Asia Minor, gathered a 
force of Asiatics and Greek soldiers of fortune and 
marched against his brother. This force penetrated al- 
most to Babylon. There a battle was fought in which 
Cyrus was killed. The ten thousand Greeks then fought 
their way back through Assyria and Ar-me'ni-a to the 
Black Sea. This was the famous March of the ten 
thousand.’^ It showed that the Persian empire was a 
mere shell which could be destroyed by a good army under 
an able leader. 

196. Sparta yields to Thebes. — After the peace with 
Persia Sparta found that her rule was not accepted quietly 
by her subject cities in Greece. As she especially feared 
the Thebans, she seized the citadel at Thebes. But 
Thebes was revenged. She formed an organization of 
her young men called the Sacred Band. Under the lead 
of Pe-lo'p'i’-das this band regained the city and freed 
Thebes from the Spartan garrison. Sparta sent an army 
against Thebes, but the Thebans had discovered a new 
way of fighting by massing their men several lines deep. 
Under E-pam-i-non'das the Thebans gained a complete 
victory over a larger Spartan army at Leuctra (371 b.c.). 
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For nine years, until Epaminondas was killed in battle, 
Thebes was the leading state of Greece. 

197 . Philip of Macedon. — Thiere lies on the north 
shore of the iEgean Sea a country called Macedonia or 
Macedon. This country has recently been the battle- 
ground of the Turks, the Greeks, the Bulgarians and the 
Servians. In the time of Epaminondas Macedon was a 
small hilly province without a seaport, ruled by a prince 
or king, and inhabited hy a people who were related to 
the Greeks but were rude and uncultured. A few years 
after the death of Epaminondas Philip II became king 
of Macedon. Philip had spent most of his boyhood in 
Thebes, where he had learned to appreciate Greek civil- 
ization, and he had seen the superiority of the troops of 
Thebes over those of Sparta. 

198. What Philip did for Macedon. — Philip did three 
things for Macedon. (Ij He reorganized the government 
and particularly the army. Philip organized the horse- 
men of the Macedonian hills into a fine cavalry corps. He 
changed the infantry of Epaminondas into a more solid 
mass of soldiers, with long spears, so that the spears of 
the men in the fifth row projected in front of the first row. 
This was his famous Macedonian phalanx^ which was not 
beaten until it met the Homan legion. (2) By diplomacy 
or force Philip added to his kingdom all of the coast of the 
^gean from Thermopylae to the Hellespont. He was 
preparing to cross the Hellespont into Asia Minor, when 
he was murdered. 

(3) The third thing that Philip did was in Greece. 
Philip joined Greek states in a war on the Pho'ci-ans, who 
had taken money from the treasury of Apollo at Delphi. 
At the close of the war Philip took the seat which the 
Phocians had had in the Delphian Amphictyonic council. 

199. Subjugation of Greece by Philip. — The only 
city that had understood Philipps plans was Athens. 
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At this time the leader of Athens was the famous orator 
De-mos'the-nes. Demosthenes thundered against Philip, 
in orations known as Phi4ip'pics, but he was not al^le to 
unite Greece against Philip. In 338 b.c. Philip won at 

Chaer-o-ne'a a great victory. 
Philip punished severely sev- 
eral of the Greek cities that 
had been friendly to him, and 
had then turned against him, 
but he treated Athens with 
respect, for Athens had fought 
him bravely and openly. 

Although he had conquered 
Greece, he looked up to her, 
and Philip united Greece, under 
Macedon. Greece never be- 
fore had been united, for each 
state wanted to do as it 
pleased, and the only way 
that it could be united was by 
an outsider and by force. By 
some people the victory of 
Philip was considered the end 
of Greek history, for it marked 
the end of the independence of 
the little city-states. 

200. Summary. — The 
fourth and fifth centuries be- 
fore Christ were the glorious classical or Hellenic period 
of Greek history. Some people consider this age the 
greatest in the history of the world. 

Athens made herself a walled seaport, organized the Con- 
federacy of Delos against Persia, and later changed the 
Confederation into the Athenian empire. She tried to 
create a land empire also, but failed. Athens was the most 
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beautiful and the most distinguished city of the world at 
this time. She was governed by a popular assembly under 
leaders, aided by a popularly elected council, which 
was changed every thirty-six days. The important 
offices were filled by election, the others and the juries by 
lot. Athens insisted that her dependencies and allies 
have similar democratic governments. The last part of 
the Golden Age was a period of peace and prosperity called 
the Age of Pericles, after the great Athenian statesman. 

In 431 began that great internal war, called the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, caused by the arrogance of Athens and the 
jealousy of the other Greek states. Nothing important 
happened before the ill-fated Sicilian expedition, urged by 
the traitor Alcibiades, which ended in the complete loss 
of the Athenian army and navy. The war was brought 
to a close by the destruction of Athens’ food supply. 

Athens then submittcnl (404 b.c.) and Sparta ruled 
Greece for thirty years, selling out to Persia. Sparta was 
succeeded by Thebes under Pelopidas and Epaminondas, 
and Thebes gave way to Philip of Macc'don. Philip had 
a fine army and had gained a large kingdom. After the 
Sacred war and Philip’s victory at Chaeronea (338), Greek 
independence came to an end. 
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283-295. 

3. The Athenian assembly. Ferguson, Greek Imperialism, 
49, 57-61. 
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Commonwealth, 348—359. 

5. Athens in the Age of Pericles. Tucker, Life in Ancient 
Athens, 29-53. 

6. The Athenian victory at Pylos. Davis, Readings in An- 
cient History, I, 221—226. 

7. The tragic defeat at ^gospotami. Davis, Readings in 
Ancient History, I, 232-234. 

8. Retreat of “the ten thousand” through the snows of Ar- 
menia. Botsford, Source Book of Ancient History, 251-255. 
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Alexander the Great, 138—148. 

10. Epaminondas. Davis, Readings, I, 276—279. 

11. How Demosthenes became an orator. Davis, Readings, 
I, 286-292. 

Questions 

1. Compare the maritime league of Athens (the Delian Con- 
federation) with the land league of Sparta (the Peloponnesian 
League). Which lasted longer? Which included more cities? 
Which was more united ? In which were the city-states more 
nearly equal ? 
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2. Compare in the same respects the Delian Confederation 
^and the Athenian empire. Explain the steps by which the latter 
was organized and show its importance. 

3. Show how Athens was famous for her assembly ; for her 
art ; for her literature, during this period. Had the Athenians 
more self-government than we have to-day ? Name any other 
people that have equalled them in art or in literature. 

4. Write a short paper telling about an imaginary trip from 
the bay at Piraeus between the long walls of the city, to the 
Propylaea and among the ruins of the Acropolis. 

5. What was the fault which the Greeks had because they 
were independent? Is it usually true that we have the “faults 
of our virtues” ? 

6. Explain the difference between the three periods of the 
Peloponnesian War. Whore was each fought? Why was the 
expedition against Syracuse th(^ turning point of the war? 

7. Should not nations as well as men specialize in their busi- 
ness? How far can a nation specialize without danger of being 
overwhelmed by its emunies ? For example, should it de- 
pend on outside countries for its supply of food, for clothing, 
for other necessities ? What was the lesson taught by Athens ? 
by the Southern Confederacy in the (hvil War? Compare 
Athens with Great Britain to-day in legard to economic depend- 
ence on outsiders. 

8. What three tilings did Philip do for Macedon ? Was Philip 
a great man ? Why was unity forced upon Greece by Macedon 
rather than developed by Greece herself? Was Philip or was 
Demosthenes right ? Why ? 
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201. The Youth of Alexander. — Philip of Macedon 
had not only made his little principality into a great 
kingdom, and united Greece under Macedon, but he 

had started to drive Persia 
out of Asia Minor. At his 
death ho was succeeded by 
his son Alexander, who was 
only twenty years of age. 
Alexander was an impetuous 
youth of magnificent phy- 
sique. His mind was quick 
and capable and he had been 
trained by able teachers, by 
far the greatest of whom was 
the philosopher Ar'is-tot-le. 
He excelled in athletic sports 
and was willing to eat plain 
food and undergo the hard- 
ships of a soldier^s life. 

As a boy Alexander had 
won the admiration of Persian 
ambassadors by his brilliant conversation and his keen 
questions. One day a magnificent horse, Bu-ceph'a-lus, 
was brought to Philip's court. None of the courtiers was 
able to manage him. When Alexander criticized them, he 
was told to see what he could do. He immediately turned 
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, the horse toward the sun, having noticed that he was afraid 
tof his shadow, and sprang on his back. He then gave the 
nigh-spirited steed a chance to run. On his return his 
father embraced the lad, saying, '' O, my son ! look thee 
out a kingdom equal to and worthy of thyself, for Mace- 
donia is too little for thee.'' 

202. Alexander Makes himself Master of Greece. — 
Greece had yielded to Philip, the crafty diplomat and able 
general. It had no intention of submitting to a boy, 
especially a boy whom his enemies in Macedon did not 
recognize as king. Alexander seemed to enjoy the troubles 
on every hand. With amazing activity he subdued the 
rebellious Macedonian nobles and marched into Greece, 
which he pacified within a few weeks. As soon as he went 
north, Greece revolted again, and Alexander suppressed 
the revolts with violence, destroying Thebes.^ Then 
Alexander became dissatisfied with his father's plan of 
simply invading Asia Minor. He made preparations to 
conquer the whole Persian empire. 

203. Alexander’s Conquest of Asia Minor. — In 334 b.c. 
Alexander crossed into Asia. The Persian satraps of Asia 
Minor tried to stop him at the river Gra-ni'cus near the site 
of Troy. Alexander depended somewhat on his Mace- 
donian phalanx, but chiefly on his cavalry, which h(^ 
really led in person. Several times his life was in great 


1 Alexander was called north by rebellions on the frontier along the 
Danube. lie marched rapidly northward, and no word was heard of him 
in Greece for many month.s. Immediately half of Greece took advan- 
tage of his absence, and city after city proclaimed its independence. 
As the tribes along the Danube had been subdued easily, Alexander 
astounded the Gn'cks by his sudden appearaiK^c. A few swift marches, 
a few short sieges, and Greece north of the Peloponnesus was once more 
at his feet. To punish Thebes, the treacherous, the city where his father 
had spent his boyhood, he destroyed the city and sold the people into 
slavery. Thus was Thebes treated as she had treated her own traitorous 
allies. With this terrible warning of the treatment that rebels might 
expect Alexander started oft hi& campaign against Persia. 
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danger and the ^battle was nearly lost, but, ill the end, as. 
was always jthe case, Alexander won a complete victory. 
He crossed !^sia Minor slowly, keeping in touch with 
Greece, for fear that Greece might revolt again. At 
Gordium he was asked to untie the famous Gordian knot, 
but with characteristic directness cut it with his sword. 
As he approached Syria, he was met by the Persian king 
and a great army at Is^suSy where the mountains came 
d(\wn close to the sea. In this narrow pass Alexander won 
a second victory by charging with his cavalry into the 
camp of the Great King. The way was now open down 
the Euphrates or along the Mediterranean coast. He 
chose the latter. 

. 204. Alexander Destroys Tyre and Founds Alexandria. 

— For two centuries the island of Tyre had bee^i under 
Persian rule. In return for vessels in time of war Persia 
had restored Tyre to the position she had held for several 
centuries before Cyrus the Conqueror, — the greatest 
commercial city of the eastern Mediterranean. This city 
which Nebuchadnezzar had besieged unsuccessfully for 
thirteen years, Alexander, with his new siege machines, 
captured in seven months. He destroyed the city utterly, 
not simply to prevent Tyre from furnishing a fleet to the 
Persians, for Alexander did not expect to leave a Persian 
empire, but for the reason that Alexander wanted to con- 
trol the trade between the East and the West. 

When Egypt welcomfed him as her deliverer from the 
Persians, Alexander founded, at the mouth of the Nile, 
a city which he called Alexandria. This city gained most 
of the trade that had formerly belonged to Tyre. In 
Egypt Alexander consulted the temple of Am'on. He 
was told that he was a god and that he would conquer the 
world. Before this Alexander had believed that he would 
do the latter ; now he sometimes acted as if he might be 
the former. He lost much of the personal charm that he 
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^06. Alexander’s Conquests of Persia. — Alexander 
now turned his attention to Persia. He was met again 
by the Persian king Darius, with a much larger army, at 
Ar-be'la near Nineveh. When Darius fled to escape the 
impetuous attack of Alexander’s cavalry, the retreat be- 
came a rout, and the whole Tigris-Euphrates valley lay 
open before the conqueror. Without further difficulty 
he occupied Babylon, Su'sa and Per-sep'o-lis, cities of very 
great wealths Alexander went east as far as the Indus 
River, but his troops would go no farther. 

In 323 he died after a revel. He was only thirty-three 
years of age at the time, but he had lived a very full and 
a very hard life. Tradition relates that he died sighing 
for more worlds to conquer. At first thought it might seem 
as though Alexander was only a conqueror, and a conqueror 
whose work did not last. He was much more than that. 

206. Alexander’s Work in Uniting West and East. — 
Alexander married the daughter of Darius III as w(‘ll 
as daughters of several other oriental princes. He per- 
suaded or forced most of his generals lo take oriental wives 
and he induced many of his soldiers to marry and settle 
down in the East. His idea was of course to break dowm 
completely the barriers between the East and the West, 
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^ Alexander pursued Darius across the plateau of Iran and the desert 
l^astes farther east until one of Darius’ satraps assassinated the unhappy 
PPugitive. Alexander would gladly have forgiven his enemy. He soon 
after married the daughter of Darius so that he might be considered the 
regular successor of the last Persian king. Alexander spent several 
years in military and exploring expeditions in the northeastern provinces 
of the Persian empire. He wished to push on into India, a land of great 
wealth and of an ancient civilization ; but his troops rebelled and refused 
to go beyond the In'dus River. In fact, Alexander almost ended his career 
at this time, for he was severely wounded while storming a town, having 
exposed himself in the same reckless fashion as he had on the Granicus 
nd a score of other times since. 
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for, if the social barrier were broken down, none of th^ 
others could l^e kept up. ) " 

Alexander founded not only Alexandria in Egypt, m 
the mouth of the Nile, but he founded several other 
Greek cities, usually called Alexandrias, in Asia Minor, 
in Syria, in Babylonia, in Persia and in the deserts or 
plateaus still farther East. To each of these cities he 
brought a colony of Greeks, who spoke the Greek lan- 
guage, worshipped Greek gods, read Greek literature and 
kept Greek ideals in art. These cities and the Greek 
quarters in the oriental cities were centres of Greek civil- 
ization from which Greek culture and learning spread to 
other cities, so that the East became partly Hel'len-ized. 
To be sure, this Hel-len-i-za'tion was very incomplete 
in the real East, but along the border of the Mediterranean 
there was a complete blending of the civilizations of the 
Orient and of Greece, The wealth and luxury of the 
Orient also invaded Greece. 

207. Commercial Importance of Alexander's Conquests. 
— Alexander opened up new markets for Greece. Greece 
was poor. Her valleys were small and her agricultural 
products were limited. Most of her wealth had always 
come from trade. After the downfall of Athens (§ 193) 
this trade was much more limited. The goods manu- 
factured by Greek slaves were sold in a very much re- 
stricted market for three-quarters of a century after 
iEgospotami. 

Alexander opened all of the markets of the East to Greek 
products and to Greek traders. By the destruction of 
Tyre he opened the way for a great commerce, not only 
to Alexandria in Egypt, but to Athens, to Corinth, to 
Rhodes and afterward to Antioch. Greeks controlled the 
trade of all of these great cities and the Greeks became 
rich and powerful through improved business opportuni- 
ties. 
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{ The Hellenistic Age 

' 208. Comparison of the Hellenic and Hellenistic 
Periods. — The name Hel4en4s'tic Age is given to the 
period from the death of Alexander in 323 b.c. to the con- 
quest of Greece by Rome in 146 b.c. In the Hellenic 
period from the Persian Wars to the subjugation of Greece 
by Philip at Chaeronea (338 b.c.) Greek culture had been 
centred at Athens. From the whole Greek world the 
greatest of the Greeks had been drawn to the city by the 
Acropolis. No other city could compare in culture with 
Athens during- the Age of Pericles or during the century 
of dissension following the death of that great statesman. 

209. Importance of the Hellenistic Period. — After 
Alexander’s time, things were different. Athens was 
still great, but she no longer monopolized the culture or 
the learning of the Greek world. Instead of being cen- 
tred in one city, Greek civilization was spread thinly 
over a great area. It is not reasonable to suppose that 
the Greek language and literature of Greek Syria, for 
example, would be the pure language of the beautiful 
drama of Athens. Greek culture could not very well be both 
concentrated and diffused at the same time. What it lost in 
concentration j the world gained by its diffusion. It was better 
that the whole eastern Mediterranean world should have 
a semi-Greek culture than that little Greece should have 
a more highly developed culture centred in one city. It 
was better that a score of millions should be raised consid- 
erably in the scale of civilization by the diffusion of Greek 
culture than that a few hundred thousand should enjoy 
a high civilization by keeping away from the world of 
the foreigner. History owes much to the high culture of 
the Hellenic Age. It owes more to the diffusion of Greek 
culture in the Hellenistic period.^ 
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^ Compare with the period of colonization, H 139-144. 
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210. The Division of Alexander's Empire. — When. 
Alexander died so untimely a death at the early age o£ 
thirty-threC; it was said that he left his empire to the 
strongest." He left no heir, and none of his generals was 
strong enough, by gaining the allegiance of the others, to 
keep the empire together. After a number of years spent 
in quarrelling over the division of his empire, a great battle 
was fought at Ip'sus (301 b.c.) between his generals. 
As a result of this battle Alexander's empire was divided 
into three kingdoms which survived for more than a cen- 
tury, until Rome conquered each in turn during the second 
and first centuries before Christ. 

211. The Three Kingdoms of Alexander’s Successors.^ 
— The first kingdom was that of M acedonia, which 
included Macedon and Greece. The second was that of 
the Se-leu'cids, which temporarily stretched from the 
Mediterranean Sea into the remote East, but really in- 
cluded only Syria and Babylonia. Th(‘ third was that 
of the Ptoleniys (Tol'mys) who held Egypt and quarrelled 
with the Seleucids for the possession of Palestine and the 
Phoenician cities. 

It is unnecessary for us to follow the fortunes of these 

Alexandrian " kingdoms, but we should notice this 
fact. It was through them that Greek learning and cul- 
ture were kept alive in the East. The Seleucids indeed 
followed Alexander's custom of planting Greek cities in 
different places. The Ptolemys on the contrary were 
content to concentrate in Alexandria the culture of { 
Egypt. For this reason they did not Hellenize Egypt as 
Syria, and even Palestine, was Hellenized, but they made 
Alexandria the most learned and most famous city of the 
Hellenistic Age. 

^ Originally there were four kingdoms, that of Asia Minor and Thrace 
soon being destroyed by invasions of Celts from the north. 
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Centres of Hellenistic Culture 

212. The Hellenistic Cities of the .£gean. Athens. — 

If we glance for a moment at the cities of this Hellenistic 
period, we shall see that they are not to be despised. 
First, there is Athens, larger and far more attractive than 
in the time of Pericles. To the public buildings of the 
Golden Age have been added theatres, porticos and in- 
numerable statues. The streets are cleaner and the houses 
are more beautiful, for wealth has poured in from the East, 
and the citizens no longer spend their entire time discuss- 
ing public affairs. The Piraeus is full of ships from every 
quarter of the Mediterranean, the shops of this seaport 
being scarcely less busy than in the palmy days of the 





Altar of Zeus, PerKanium. 


Athenian empire. As the Athenian schools are the most 
famous in the world, no man considers his education 
complete until he has visited Athens, and, if possible, 
studied under her teachers. 

213. Pergamum. — Across the iEgean and south of 
the site of ancient Troy there has arisen a little kingdom 
called Per'ga-mum. In the city of the same name there 
was considerable interest in art and in literature. The peo- 
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pie were famous for the preparation of skins, to be used in 
writing. We use such skins now chiefly for graduation 
diplomas, but we still call the sheets of skin parchment, af- 
ter Pergamum. At Pergamum there was a famous art 
school and the city was distinguished for its rather ornate 
art. On the height above the market place was a huge 
altar of Zeus surrounded by a colonnade of giants nine 
feet high. 

214. Rhodes. — The third ^Egean centre of culture and 
art was Rhodes, which was situated on an island between 

Crete and Asia 
Minor. The Rho- 
dians were very suc- 
cessful traders, and 
tliey made laws for 
international com- 
merce which were 
followed by all of 
the civilized people 
of the eastern Medi- 
terranean.^ At the 
entrance to the har- 
bor of Rhodes was a 
huge bronze statue, 
the Colossus of 
Rhodes, one of the 
seven wonders of the 
world. The people ^ 
of Rhodes were more fond of colossal art (§ 256), than of 
the simpler statuary of Per-i-cle'an Athens. The statue 



^ So just and so fair were the Rhodians in carrying on trade, that, 
when an earthquake destroyed part of the city (227 b.c.), the merchants 
from all parts of the eastern Mediterranean contributed for the rebuild- 
ing of the city, for the prosperity of Rhodes meant the success of those 
cities with which she traded. 
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of La-oc'o-on and his sons is a good example of the art of 
Rhodes. 

216. Syria and Palestine. — In Syria and Palestine the 
oriental civilization was now changed by the addition of 
Greek culture. The official language became Gi*eek. 
Greek art was their model, Greek philosophy was studied 
by them. Greek literature became theirs. The Greek 
religion was urged upon them, and was accepted by most 
of the peoples of the coast. The capital of Syria, Antioch, 
was the most oriental of the Hellenistic cities.^ 

The Jews were the chief people that objected to accept- 
ing Greek gods and Greek rulers. They had their own 
religious belief and they refused to give it up. In order 
that they might have an independent kingdom in which 
they should have their own religion, they supported the 
Mac'ca-bees in a general revolution against the Greek 
kings. After this revolution their religion was left undis- 
turbed. 

216. Alexandria and Its Commerce. — The most famous 
and the most influential of the Greek cities of the Helkm- 
istic period was Alexandria. Alexandria was located at 
the mouth of the Nile, It had two fine harbors formed 
by building a dike from the city to the island of Pha'ros, 
about a mile from the mainland. At the entrance to the 
eastern harbor was that great lighthouse, higher than the 
pyramids, which the ancients considered one of the 
seven wonders of the world. The western harbor was 
connected by canal with Lake Moeris, the Nile and the 
Red Sea. This gave Alexandria direct water communi- 
cation with the East, and was an important reason why 

^ The capital of the kingdom of the Seleucids was Antioch, in north- 
western Syria. On account of its location, it had extensive commerce 
with Babylonia and was the most oriental of the Greek cities, excelling 
most others in wealth and luxury. Through Antioch the West became 
well acquainted with those eastern customs that brought to Rome the 
superstition and luxury of the effete East.” 
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Alexandria had more commerce and greater wealth than 
any other Hellenistic city. 

217. Alexandria as an Intellectual Centre. — Alexandria 
used her wealth, as Athens did in the fifth century before 
Christ, to attract scholars in order that the city might 
be a seat of learning and a centre of culture. The Ptolemys 
gathered the greatest library of the ancient world, num- 
bering more than a half million manuscripts. A vast 
army of copyists was kept busy copying old manuscripts. 
Great sums were paid for old and valuable documents. 
It is said that some of the manuscripts of the famous Greek 
dramatists were borrowed from Athens, the sum of 100 
talents of silver being deposited as surety for the return 
of the papers. That sum was forfeited and the manu- 
scripts were kept in Alexandria. Tlu^ oldest manuscript 
that we have of the Old Testament is in Greek and was 
made by the Alexandrian copyists. 

At Alexandria was the Mu-se'um, practically a uni- 
versity at whi(;h gathered some of the greatest scholars 
and teachers from the wholes Greek world, with tens of 
thousands of pupils. In science Alexandria was pre- 
eminent. The best-known names in ancient times among 
mathematicians, geographers and other scientists were 
those of Alexandrian scholars (§§ 265-267). Although her 
literature was the literature of imitators and copyists, 
it had more influence on the literature of Rome than had 
the literature of classical Greece. 

Greece after Alexander 

218. The Condition of Greece after Alexander. — 

After the time of Alexander, the history of Greece proper 
contains little of value for us. So many of her famous 
men were drawn away as generals or statesmen or scholars, 
and so many of her humbler citizens went forth to found 
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Greek cities in the East, that Greece had less material 
with which to establish a reputation for herself in the 
Hellenistic period than in the Hellenic period which pre- 
ceded it. There was, however, the same petty jealousy 
between the states, and, in spite of the attempted rule of 
Macedon, there was much warfare among the Greek cities. 

There was much more wealth and luxury among the rich 
than there had been before Alexander, but poverty was 
also more prominent. There was more strife between 
rich and poor, since warfare between the cities was limited, 
and the cruelty that had been shown to enemies outside 
of the city was now visited more often on domestic enemies. 

219. The .®tolian League. — Two leagues were organ- The west- 
ized by the cities in this period. These were the A-chce'an 

League and the ^4()'U-a.n League. The Italian League tribes, 
was a union of tribes, not cities, of western (Greece. They 
banded together to keep out the GaulSy who overran Asia 
Minor about this time, and tried to occupy Greece. They 
were little more than bands of pirates and bandits during 
the last century of Greek history. 

220. The Achaean League. — Like the Confederacy of The im- 
Delos, the Achaean League grew out of an old religious ambiUous'^^ 
association. It was made up of a number of cities in Achsean 
southern and central Greece, each of which had a vote 

in the federal council of the League. For nearly a half 
century the League maintained the freedom of its cities 
from Macedonian rule. Then they attempted to force 
Sparta into the League. When it seemed possible that 
Sparta might defeat them, A-raTus, their able but un- 
scrupulous leader, called upon Macedon. That was the 
end of real independence for the cities of the League, but 
they held the League together for nearly a century longer. 

The Achsean League was the best that Greece produced. 

In many ways the union was not unlike the Confederation 
in the United States at the close of the Revolutionary 
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War. The idea of the league, like that of democracy, is one 
of the political ideas that we owe to Greece. 

221. Greece Becomes a Dependency of Rome. — 
In its wars against Macedon, the ^tolian League asked 
aid of a great but new power that had gained Italy and 
all of the surrounding territory. This new power was 
Rome. Rome was glad to take part in Greek affairs. She 
first defeated Macedon and then broke up both the iEto- 
lian and the Achaean Leagues, when she found that 
they could not or would not keep order in Greece. The 
conquest of Greece by Rome, and the destruction of the 
great commercial city of Corinth in 146 b.c. made Greece 
a dependency of the great Roman republic. Thence- 
forth Greek history was merged in Roman history. 

222. Summary. — When Philip of Macedon was assas- 
sinated, he was succeeded by his son Alexander. Mace- 
don, Greece and the Danubian provinces at once revolted. 
Alexander quickly suppressed each in turn, destroying 
Thebes. He then gathered an army to conquer the 
Persian empire. The battle of Granicus gave him western 
Asia Minor. Issus gave him Syria. The siege and de- 
struction of Tyre left the way open to Egypt, where he 
founded Alexandria. He then proceeded toward Persia. 
At Arbela he overthrew Darius HI. His later campaigns 
brought him to the Indus River. Alexander tried to unite 
the East and the West, socially by intermarriages, eco- 
nomically through giving Alexandria, Rhodes, Athens and 
Corinth more eastern trade, and in general by the founding 
of cities and the spread of Greek culture throughout the 
East. 

The Hellenistic period from the death of Alexander 
(323 B.c.) to the fall of Corinth (146) is a period of diffu- 
sion of the old Hellenic civilization rather than the devel- 
opment of a new culture. Greek culture in the East was 
kept alive by the kingdom of the Ptolemys (Egypt, etc.) 
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and that of the Seleucids (Syria and the East), Egypt 
and Syria being the two permanent kingdoms that, be- 
sides Macedonia, survived from Alexander's empire. In 
this Hellenistic world the chief centres of culture were 
Alexandria, famous for her wealth, commerce, science 
and literature ; Athens, famous for her general culture ; 
Pergamum, noted for her art ; Rhodes, distinguished for 
her colossal art and her maritime law ; and Antioch, 
noted for her luxury. From these centres Greek civil- 
ization was united with the civilization of the Orient, so 
that the eastern Mediterranean became Hellenistic. 

In Greece the invasions of the Gauls interfered with 
Macedon so that two leagues were formed, the ^tolian, 
a league of hill tribes, and the Achaean, a league of about 
half of the cities of Greece. The quarrels of the leagues 
brought about the entrance of Rome in Greek affairs and 
led to the overthrow by Rome, first of Macedon, and 
later of Greece. 
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Studies 

1. The youth of Alexander. Davis, Readings in Anciexat 
Histo-g, I, 298-304. 

2. The siege of Tyre. Fling, Source Book, 300-308. 

3. The sack of Persepolis. Botsford, Source Book, 277—280. 

4. Alexander’s trip to the temple of Amon. Wheeler, Alex- 
ander the Great, 344-355. 

5. Zeno and Epicurus. Mahaffy, Survey of Greek Civiliza- 
tion, 256-264. 

6. The Greek federations. Ferguson, Greek Imperialism, 
235-240. 

7. Aratus and Sparta. Plutarch, Lives, “ Aratus ” (last third). 

Questions 

1. What were the problems that confronted Alexander at his 
father's death ? How did he solve each of them ? 

2. Trace on the map the route of Alexander, locating in turn 
the Granicus, Issus, Tyro, Alexandria, Arbela, Persepolis and 
the Indus. 

3. What were some of the social, commercial and intellectual 
changes due to Alexander ? 

4. What was the Hellenic period? The Hellenistic period? 
What was the importance of the Hellenic period? Of the 
Hellenistic period ? 

5. On a map point out the four temporary and three perma- 
nent kingdoms after Alexander. Give the names of the ruling 
house in two of the kingdoms. Name the most important city 
of each kingdom. 

6. Why were Alexandria and Athens the most important cen- 
tres of the Hellenistic period? 

7. For what was Pergamum distinguished ? for what Rhodes ? 
What was the Museum ? 

8. Name the seven wonders of the ancient world. Describe 
them. Name seven wonders of the modern world. 

9. Tell about the organization of the Achtean league. Was 
it like our Confederation from 17<S1 to 1789 ? In what respect 
was it like our present Union? 

10. Give dates of the following important events in Greece 
history, explaining why each is important : the first Olympic 
contest. Marathon, Philip’s victory over Greece, the destruction 
of Corinth. 
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THE PLACE OF GREECE IN HISTORY 

223. Importance of Greek Civilization. — Western civil- 
ization of the present time is largely an outgrowth of 
Greek civilization. As the Greek language is related to 
the languages of western Europe, so the civilization of 
western Europe is closely coiiiu'cted with that of ancient 
Greece. The ancient Oric^nt seems very reunote to us, 
because the people of Ba])ylonia and aneie'iit Egypt arc 
not kinsmen of ours, and their (dvilization secerns almost 
to belong to a different world from our own. Greece, 
however, seems more a ]:)art of ourselves. The Pharaohs 
are oriental monarchs, but Themistocles and Demosthenes 
are modern politicians. Egyptian and Babylonian archi- 
tecture seems to us fantastic and oriental. That of 
Greece furnishes models that we love to copy. The proc- 
lamations of the Assyrian kings are crud(^ and stiff ; but 
the writings of the Greeks remind us of tlu^ best of our own, 
in their grace, their siirijilicity and their beauty of form. 
The Greek youths, meeting in athletic contests, are cer- 
tainly not far removed from the high school boys or college 
men of to-day. The assemblies of Athens and other Ionian 
cities have a certain kinship to our New England town 
meetings. Greece then is the most modem of the ancient 
nations, 

224. Greece was the Melting Pot of Ancient Civiliza- 
tions. — A mixed people like ourselves, the Greeks were 
the heirs of all the ages before them, as we are. They 
took the architecture and science of the Egyptians, the 
business codes, methods and standards of the Babylo- 
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nians, the alphabet of the Phoenicians and the art of the 
Cretans, and, out of these elements which they borrowed 
from their predecessors, they created a new and distinct 
civilization, which they passed on to all Mediterranean 
peoples, first in the East, and later, as we shall see (§§ 268- 
273), to those of the West. Because our religion and many 
of our ideas differ from those of the Greeks, we do not 
look upon them as our older brothers; but, because 
we have learned so much from them, we do look up to 
them as our great teachers. 


Social Life 
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226. Classes of the Greeks, Citizens. — Greek society 
was divided into three classes, the citizens, the foreigners, 
or met'ics, and the slaves. The citizens were born in 
Greece of Greek parents. They were separate from all 
others. They alone had the right to take part in reli- 
gious festivals and rites, for religion was an affair of the 
family and of the state. Those who did not belong to a 
Greek family necessarily could not share in the family’s 
religion. If they were not members of a Greek family, 
they could not be members or citizens of a Greek city-state 
either (§ 236). So family, religion and citizenship were 
bound up together. None but an adult male citizen might 
hold office or attend the assembly or own land or protect 
himself in the courts. So it was very important that a 
person should be a citizen. 

226. Foreigners. — The metics were not very numerous 
in Greece, for the people did not welcome them unless 
there was trade to be carried on or manufacturing, which 
the citizen did not consider suitable for himself. The 
metic was treated like the Jew to-day in Russia, or as the 
Jew was treated throughout Europe during the Middle 
Ages. The metic was tolerated because he was needed 
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in business, but he was despised. He was forced to place 
himself under the protection of some citizen who lov'iked 
after him, who was responsible for his good conduct and 
represented him, if necessary, in the courts, where citizens 
only were allowed to plead. 

227. Slaves. — The third class in Greece, numbering 
nearly one-half of the entire population, included the slaves 
or serfs. In Laconia they were serfs tied to the land. 
They could not be sold apart from the land. These per- 
sons, of course, were not true slaves. The slave was a man 
who belonged absolutely to his master. He had been 
bought and could be sold, he might be punished or put to 
death. He could not marry without his master’s consent, 
and his children were slaves. He might buy his freedom, 
however, and he then became a freedman, and was in about 
the same position as a metic. 

The Greeks sometimes put to death their prisoners of 
war, but they usually enslaved them. Occasionally, if 
one Greek state conquered another Greek state, the inhabit- 
ants of the conquered state were left free, but more fre- 
quently they were enslaved, and occasionally they were 
condemned to the harshest toil, as were the Athenians, 
who were kept in the quarries of Syracuse after the fail- 
ure of the Sicilian expedition (§ 191). When a Greek 
city conquered any barbarians — and they called all 
non-Greek peoples ''barbarians” — slavery was the lot 
of the conquered people almost without exception. 

228. The Position of Woman. — In their attitude to- 
ward slavery and in their attitude toward women the 
Greeks were not modern, they were oriental. In Homeric 
society and later in Sparta and in some of the more primi- 
tive communities, women were allowed considerable free- 
dom. They even shared in the sports of the men, the 
Spartan women having their own athletic contests. This, 
however, was exceptional. 
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In most of the Greek states women lived secluded lives. 
They took no jiart in public affairs of any kind. They 
managed their own households, but 
they never went in public except 
with attendants. When a girl was 
married, a dowry was given with 
her and the arrangements for the 
wedding were made by the groom^s 
father. If her husband brought 
guests to the house, she immedi- 
ately retired, for she was not sup- 
posed to have the capacity, or the 
training, to understand men^s af- 
fairs. Practically she was a metic 
rather than a citizen, for she did 
not have any of the 'privileges of 
citizenship. 

229. The Education of the Greek 
Youth. — Greek girls were not 
brought up in utter ignoraiKJc, of course, for they had 
practical training in the duties of looking after a home. 



Woman’s Dress (Kircme). 
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Sometimes they w(‘re educated by slaves, so that they 
could read, write and sing as well. 

Principally, however, education in Greece, as every- 
where in the world until recent years, was for the boys.^ 

^ In Greece the young boys were taught chiefly by slaves, pedagogues 
(boy leaders), but the youths were ordinarily sent to regular schools. 
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Four different subjects were studied, the purpose of edu- 
cation being, not to impart information, but to make 
the youth a well- 
rounded man, phys- 
ically and morally 
sound. The four 
different kinds of 
instruction were 
gymnastics, music, ^ 
reading and writing, and science'.^ 

230. Worship of the Greek Gods, Prayer. — The wor- 
ship of the Greek gods was an imj)ortaiit matter to every 
Greek, especially to the Gre(‘ks of the early and Hellenic 
periods. Religion was an affair of the family and of the 
state, rathfT than of tli(‘ individual. In all towns temples 
were erected, and on ev(Ty highway there were altars. 
The temples were simple strind-ures, small and beautiful, 
being homes for the statues of th(‘ gods rather than 
places of worship for the multitude. The religious exer- 
cises of the Greeks took ])la(*t‘ within the home or at j)ublic 
gatherings rather than within the temples. At thf‘ begin- 
ning of a meal the presence of the god was invoked and a 
libation of wine was poured out for the god.^ Prayers 
were usually offered standing, the supplicant stretching 
forth his hands to the heavens, except when addressing the 
gods of the lower world. 

231. Sacrifices to the Gods. — Offerings were made to 
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Those who were especially interested attaeh(}d themselves to some great 
teacher who met his pui^ils every day in tlu? academy, or the Lyceum or 
some porch of the city. 

1 Religious services, f^tes and festivals, athletic contests, public meet- 
ings and home gatherings were often opened or closed with music, music 
being often the most essential feature of the gathering. 

2 After Aristotle’s time the boys usually studied, in addition, mathe- 
matics, natural science and perhaps some philosophy. 

* The wine was usually poured from a shallow dish to the ground. 
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the gode as tokens of thanksgiving, or to secure the favoi 
of the deity, or to appease his anger. Before offering 
prayer or sacrifice, a worshipper must be purified, usually 
by sprinkling with sacred water. The offering might be 
a spray of flowers, first fruits of the fields, or an animal. 
The sacrifices of burnt offerings were of doves, goats or 
oxen, or of young pigs, if a crime had been committed. 
While animals without blemish were sought for the 
Olympic deities, black animals were offered to those of 
the lower regions. Usually only a part of the victim was 
burnt for the god; the rest of the flesh, roasted, was 
eaten by the worshipper and his friends. The entrails of 
the victims were consulted to learn the wishes of the 
gods. This brief account will give us just a little idea 
of the part played by religion in the family and social 
life of the Greeks. 

232. Greek Character. — The moral instruction of the 
Greek youth failed to teach him some of those virtues 
which modern men consider most important. The Greek 
had a different moral standard from ours. Alcibiados 
has been called the typical Greek, for he was handsome, 
was physically well developed ; he had a keen mind, and 
was without moral scruple. The Persians despised the 
Greeks, because a Greek could alwa3^s be bought.^ Mile- 
tus, for example, deserted her neighbors in order that her 
trade might not suffer when Cyrus marched against her. 
No Spartan was a coward, but every Spartan was taught 
to steal, the immorality of the act consisting solely in being 
caught, as with some modern people, in high finance or low. 

In comparing the modern Greek with the ancient Greek, 
one very high authority says there is little difference.^ 


^ The Greeks talked smoothly, and appeared honest, yet all the time 
they could be bribed at slight expense. Even the oracle at Delphi gave 
answers that were more favorable, if the suppliant came with gifts. 

• Mahaffy, What have the Oreeka done for Modern Civilitationf 
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There is the same cleverness, not without a special Mahaffy’s 
delight in overreaching an opponent ; the same diligence, 
the same patriotism, but the same undying jealousy of the ancient and 
success of others, the same want of spirituality in religion, 
the same light esteem for veracity/' 

233. The Life of the Greeks. — As we have been Some dif- 
accustomed to consider the Greeks a “ classical " people 

^ ^ between 

who were superior to all others, we forget sometimes Greek life 
that Greece was not a paradise and that all Greeks 

. ization 

were not statesmen and philosophers. In fact, Greece and our 

was a barren country, and Greek people lived in poverty, 
lacking much of what we might call material civil- 
ization." That does not mean that they were less civil- 
ized than we, it may mean exactly the opposite, for 
civilization consists not in the things that man hath, but 
is in himself, in his appreciation of what is worth while 
and his ability to dispense with material comforts. Let 
us consider for a moment some of the things that we have 
of which the Greeks knew nothing. 

“It is easy to think away railways and telegraphs and p:as Zimmern’s 
works and tea and advertisements and bananas. But we must comparison 
peel off more than this. We must imagine houses without 
drains, beds without sheets or springs, rooms as cold, or as hot times, 
as the open air, and draughtier, meals that began and ended 
with pudding, and cities that could boast neither gentry nor 
millionaires. We must learn to tell time without watc'.hes, to 
cross rivers without bridges, and seas without a compass, to 
fasten our clothes (or rather two pieces of cloth) with two pins 
instead of a row of buttons, to wear our shoes or sandals without 
stockings, to warm ourselves over a pot of ashes, to judge open- 
air plays, or lawsuits on a cold winter’s morning, to study poetry 
without books, geography without maps, and politics without 
newspapers. In a word, we must learn how to be civilized with- 
out being comfortable.” ^ 

^ Zimmern, The Greek Commonwealth, p. 209. 
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234 . The City-State. — The Greeks never had a national 
goverrim(dit , (‘V(‘ii for all of Greece proper. As we have 
already noticcid (§ 120) there were many areas in Greece, 
each of whicii was organized as a single city-state. These 
city-states were the important political units in Greece, for 
all communities within the boundaries of the city-state 
wen‘ subordinate to the city-state. Every person living 
within th(^se boundaries was either a citizen of the city- 
state or a subject. In an early period the citizens were 
those who wer(‘ bound closely together by ties of religion 
and blood. They alone had any possible share in the 
government, even in the democracies. 

In Greek history the need of union was met by the for- 
mation at first of amphictyonies and later of political 
leagues such as the Peloponnesian League, the Delian 
League, the leagues broken up by Sparta (§ 194), and the 
Achtean and yEtolian leagues. The city-states main- 
tained their independence and equality in these leagues. 

236 . Importance of Citizenship. — It does not mean 
very much to us, perhaps, to say that we are citizens of the 
United States because we were born here or because our 
parents have beim naturalized in the United States. Yet 
it is just as important for a man to be a member or a citi- 
zen of a nation as it is for a child to be a member of a home. 
The man who is a citizen is looked after and cared for by 
the government (the state). His life and property are 
protected. His right to buy property, to do business, 
to care for his family, is upheld by the government. 
Such rights are called ciihl rights. If he travels abroad, 
the government sees that he is not molested. If he de- 
cides to live abroad, he can appeal to his old government 
for protection at any time until he becomes a citizen of 
some other country. 
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If he has the right to take part in the work of govern- 
ing his city, his county, his state and his nation, he has, in 
addition to the ordinary rights of citizenship which all of 
us have, the privileges of voting and of holding office. 
Sometimes we think that these political privileges are 
the chief rights of citizenship, but they are not, for living 
and getting a living are more important than voting. 

236. Development of the Greek Idea of Citizenship. — 
So long as any people are ruled arbitrarily l)y kings, they 
are subjects, not citizens! But, as soon as certain rights 
and privileges are recognized as belonging to them, they 
really are members of tlu^ nation to whi(‘h they belong, 
whether they are ruled by a king or a group of men. 
They deserve then to be called citizens. 

In most of the Greek city-states, a man was a citizen 
of his city, but of nothing clse.^ In Athens, however, 
Athenian citizenship was extended first to all the people 
of Attica, then to Athenian colonists and finally to all 
adult free male residents of Attica. In the Acheean 
league a citizen of any city in the league was allowed all 
of the rights and privileges of citizens in any other (*ity. 
A citizen of one city might move^ to anothe'r and Ix'come a 


* Ho'Vvever, in Athens there were three, important rhanpes. (1) In si very 
early Hay, Athnns, which was Uh* city of tho iscninsuhi of Attica, 

allowed all of the inhabitant s of Attiea who w(‘r(‘ not. fon'iKiier.s or shivcfl 
to become Athenian citizens. This wsis a vtay important clninKe, for it 
carried the idea that citiz(;ns need not live in the city. (2) During the 
Athenian empire, Athens founded colonies, (‘specisilly on the shores of 
the north Aegean and the Black Seas. The inhabitants of these colonics 
retained their Athenian citizenship, so that th(‘y might ndurn jit, any time 
to Athens. No other Orcek colonists (§ 141) could do this, for t hey had lost 
their citizenship in their native city, wlu n they s(‘t. out as colonists. 
(3) During the Holhmistic^ period, wh(*n Macedonian agfuits really ruled 
Athens and citizenship did not mc^an sf> much, Athens gave eilizenship to all 
who came to Attica, except slaves. This is quite like our modern idea of 
citizenship, that is, that citizenship belongs primarily to those born in 
the country, but that it shall be given also to those that make that 
country their home. 


Political 
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rights. 
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a citizen. 
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developed 
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citizen of the second city. This was an intercity citizen- 
shipy which showed that national citizenship could be de- 
veloped as it was developed afterward by the Romans. All 
civilized countries of the present time have national citizen- 
ship, which they owe in great part to the Greeks. 

237. The Development of Greek Government. — As 
wo noticed at the beginning of the study of Greece, the 
Greek cities which developed most passed through four 
successive stages of government, monarchy, aristocracy, 
tyranny and democracy. Some of them remained aristo- 
cratic almost to the end ; others, especially those of cen- 
tral Greece and the islands of the ^gean, were demo- 
cratic. 

238. Aristocracy and Democracy. — Aristocracy may 
seem very much better than monarchy, because it sub- 
stituted the rule of several for the rule of one. But 
aristocracy is not a step upward if the aristocracy rules 
selfishly and unjustly. The people in Greek and Roman 
aristocracies were usually obliged to demand that the law^s 
be written, so that the leaders could not make such laws 
as they pleased at any time and apply them or not, as 
they wished. 

Nearly one-half of the Greek cities were democracies. 
In some of the dependencies of Athens, of course, a demo- 
cratic form of government was adopted because Athens 
wished it, and it was the popular thing to copy Athens. 
We have already noticed the character of this democracy 
(§§ 183, 184). 

Since the assemblies proved that localities could govern 
themselves through their own assemblies, councils and 
magistrates, we owe a great debt, especially to Athens, 
for the democratic government of Greek cities. We owe 
to the Greeks also the development of the idea of the 
league, a union of self-governing states. 
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Literature 

239. Character of Greek Literature. — The Greeks Clearness, 
thought clearly and directly. They expressed themselves 

with a simplicity and an exactness that has never been rateness 
excelled, and has never even been equalled, except, per- 
haps, in modern times by the French, The Greek lan- 
guage was wonderfully adapted to express shades of mean- 
ing, so that the Greeks delighted in what we may call 
“ hair-splitting arguments.^’ Their fondness for fine 
distinctions often led them into the most elaborate dis- 
courses on subjects that were in themselves not worth 
while. In short, they often wrote and spoke chiefly 
for the sake of writing and speaking rather than for the 
purpose of explaining the subject under consideration. 

This was especially true in the later Golden Age and in 
the earlier Hellenistic period. 

240. Homer and Hesiod. — The earliest writers used Early epic 

poetry rather than prose for the expression of their thought. and 

Homer was perhaps the earliest of these. The great epic Hesiod, 
poems attributed to Homer were the Iliad and the Odyssey 

(§§ 128, 129). Of Homer himself we know nothing. 

Tradition says he was blind and the poet says of him : 

“ Seven cities warred for Homer being dead, 

Who living had no roofe to shroud his head.’' 

Another early poet was Hesiod , who wrote, not of war and 
of kings, but of toil and of farmers. His Works and Days 
is his best-known poem. 

241. The Lyric Poets. — After Homer and Hesiod most Lyric 
of the poems were shorter and were written to be sung, 

and accompanied by the lyre. They are therefore called Pindar. 
lyric poems. The most famous of the lyric poets were 
Sap'phOj a brilliant woman of the Asia Minor coast, and 
Pin'daTj whose lyric poems were most admired in the 
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contests at the Olympic games and other festivals in the 
period of th(' Persian Wars. 

242. Athenian Tragedy. — The drama was essentially 
an Atlu'niaii jirodiK^t. From an early day choruses had 
sung at th(^ festivals. At the festival of Di-o-nys'us at 
Ath(‘ns, on(‘ of the chief events of the year, Thes'pis added 
to th(^ chorus a single actor who appeared in several parts. 
More characters were introduced by the later dramatists 
and th(‘ drama became a fine art, but tragedians are still 



called Thespians after the (b'eek poet who was the father 
of tragedy. 

The earli(‘st of the great trio of Athenian writers of 
tragedy, A^s'chy-lus, first won distinction at the time of the 
Persian Wars. Ilis first great tragedy was called the Per- 
tiians, for he liad fought at Salamis and his drama gives us 
a stirring ])icturc of that naval struggle. His Pro-rne'theus 
Bound brings out more clearly the style in which he wrote, 
for he was very much in earnest. 

243. Later Athenian Writers of Tragedy. — Sophocles 
defeated iEschylus in the Di-o-nys'i-a (the festival of 
Dionysus) (468 b.c.), and the younger man became 
rapidly the most prominent of the Athenian dramatists. 
His style is lighter and his plays are more artistic than 
those of iEschylus. He makes more of the moral inter- 
est in the development of his themes. His An-tig'o-ne 
and his (Ed'i-pus Ty-ran'nus may be given as examples 
of his tragedies. 




Roman Theatre. 


the idea of making a strong appeal to the audience and 
were on this account extremely popular. Perhaps his 
Me-de'n and his two Iph-i-ge-ni'a plays may servo as 
examples of his tragedies, 

244. Early Comedy in Athens. — Athens was not only 
the home of the great tragedians. It was the home of 
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comedy as well. Soon after the palmy days of Euripides, 
Ar-is4oph' a-nes began to write for the Athenian public. 
For a long time tragedy had been gradually growing more 

popular/' that is, lighter and with a stronger popular 
appeal, but at the same time Athenians had been becom- 
ing interested in something still lighter, comedy. Aris- 
tophanes was the greatest writer of comedy in ancient 
times. He caricatured the people and affairs of Athens, 
making sport of pompous statesmen and philosophers 
of his own day. In his Clouds he makes fun of the 
Sophists. In his Wasps he satirizes the jurymen. His 
Birds and his Frogs caricature other phases of Athenian 
life. 

246. The New Comedy " of Hellenistic Athens. — 

After the time of Alexander there arose in Athens what 
was called the New Comedy, which was more like a modern 
play with a plot. Me-nan'd-er was the chief of the drama- 
tists of the new comedy. His plays were coarse and his 
plots had little variety, but his plays were alive." Tlie 
new comedy was copied in Alexandria and in Rome and 
has had a greater direct influence on later drama than the 
dramas of Menander's predecessors, whose plays were 
much finer literature than were his. 

246. Fifth Century Historians. — The Greeks have 
left us some of the finest and some of the most interesting 
examples of historical literature. All of us have read 
with interest those classics of Herodotus describing the 
famous stand at Thermopylie and the Greek victory at 
Salamis. Herodotus justly deserves to be called the 

father of history." As a story-teller he is without a 
peer and he makes his scenes live before us. Herodotus 
travelled widely and he describes accurately what he saw. 
He accepts too credulously what he heard, but, if we 
discount his proneness to exaggeration, we find him a 
good guide to the Greece of the Persian. Wars and an in- 
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teresting if untrustworthy guide to the story of earlier 
nations. 

Thu-cyd'i-deSy who left us an account of the Pelopon- 
nesian WarSy was the opposite of Herodotus. He was a 
careful, painstaking scholar who examined and weighed 
all of his materials as carefully as the most accurate, mod- 
ern scientific historian. Thucydides wrote in clear, choice 
Greek that it is a pleasure to read. 

247. Later Historians and Biographers. — The story 
of Greece is continued by Xen'o-phony who is best known 
by his vivid narrative of the March of the Ten Thousand 
(the A-nab'a-siSy § 195), in which Xenophon took an 
important part. The story of Roman conquest is told 
by Po4yb'i-uSy a statesman, and later a captive in Rome, 
whose History gives us a good account of the downfall of 
Greece. 

Two centuries after Polybius, in a little town of central 
Greece, a man named Plu'tarch lived a very secluded life, 
devoting himself to the writing of Parallel Lives of the 
great men of ancient times. So charming are these biog- 
raphies of Plutarch that it has been said truly, he wrote 
parallel lives, but his Lives were without a parallel. 

248. Greek Oratory. — In the life of the Greeks oratory 
was certainly more important than history, and probably 
more important than the drama. All the Greeks, with 
the exception of the Spartans, loved to talk, and they 
studied the subject carefully, so that they might speak 
well. They studied grammar and rhetoric as well as per- 
suasion and literary style, for they rightly deemed the 
correct and elegant oral expression of their thoughts one 
of the most important points in their education. Few 
of the Greeks carried oral speaking to the point that it 
was brought by the Athenians. The Athenians insisted 
that men should take some part in the assembly and that 
any one brought before a court should defend himself in 
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person. In Athens therefore we find, as might be ex- 
pected, the best of the orators. 

249. Demosthenes. — One name must suffice for our 
study. That of course is the Athenian statesman Demos- 
thenes, who stood up for “ state’s rights ” against the semi- 
foreign but national leader, Philip of Macedon. These 
orations, as we know, were called Philippics. Whether 
he was right or wrong in his politics, Demosthenes was 
undoubtedly the greatest orator of the Greeks. He 
proved that in the way he held Athens firm in her opposi- 
tion to the successes of Philip. When his friends sug- 
gested that he be offered a crown of gold, he made his 
last and perhaps his greatest speech. On the Crown, in 
his argument against iEs'chi-nes. Like so many of the 
great men of Athens, he died a fugitive and an exile. 

Greek Art 

260. Greek Architecture. — Preeminent as the Greeks 
were in literature, they were even more distinguished in 
certain forms of art, particularly sculpture. The Par- 
thenon is still the model of the world’s best architecture. 
No sculptor has excelled Phid'i-as, the friend of Pericles. 

Greek architecture was undoubtedly influenced by the 
Egyptians. Like the Egyptians the Greeks made a 
specialty of temples and they surrounded their temples 
with columns. Here the resemblance stops. The Egyp- 
tian columns are heavy and unsightly compared with Greek 
columns, and the massive Egyptian buildings have none 
of the grace, symmetry and beauty of the Greek temples. 

261. The Three Orders of Greek Architecture. — There 
are three orders of Greek architecture, distinguished by 
the capitals at the top of the columns. The earliest and 
simplest of the orders is called Dor'ic. The cap is plain 
and usually square. The next capital developed by the 
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Greeks is in the form of a double scroll and is called I-onHc. 
The last, which was used in the Hellenistic period, is much 
more elaborate and ornate then the earlier, and the capital 
is made up of acanthus leaves. It is called Co-rin'thi-an. 




262. The Parthenon. — The Par'the-non was built, The most 
during the Golden Age of Athens, near the centre of the bSng\n 
Acropolis. This marble temple of the patron goddess of the world, 
the city, Athena, is little more than two hundred feet long. 

A row of beautiful columns with Doric capitals surrounds 
it, with a double row of columns at each end. The lines 
of the building are simplicity itself, and the strange thing 
is that there is scarcely a straight line in it. In order 
to have the columns look straight they are slightly 
curved. The floors and the lines of the ceiling are slightly 
curved so that they may not appear to sag. Around the 
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building below the cornice there was a frieze several feet 
high which bore, in relief, exquisite sculptures illustrating 
events in Athenian history, mythical or actual. Some of 
these were the work of the great Phidias and are among the 
most spirited of his carvings. A little more than one 
hundred years ago some of these were taken to the British 
Museum by Lord El'gin, the British Minister to Greece, 



who feared that they might be destroyed. They are 
therefore called the Elgin marbles. Other fine carvings 
adorned the pediments at the ends of the building. In the 
interior was the famous colossal ivory and gold statue 
of Athena by Phidias, which ranked with his still larger 
Olympian Zeus in popular renown. 

263. Other Greek Buildings. — Close by the Parthenon 
is another temple called the Er-ech-the'um. It is a build- 
ing of irregular shape with a very famous porch called the 
porch of the maidens (Car'y-at'ids). The roof of this 
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porch is supported by figures of maidens, exceedingly 
graceful and beautifully carved. 

On the opposite side of the Parthenon, cut into the 
hillside, is the theatre of DionysuSy one of the most famous 
of the Greek theatres. This was not constructed in 
marble until the time of Alexander the Great. 

Olympia, the city in which the Olympic contests were 
held, was famous not only for the huge statue by Phidias 
(the Olympian Zeus) but for the temples, colonnades and 
other structures. 

Outside of Greece there were many famous buildings, 
as the temple at Pses'tum in Italy and the temple of Diana 
at Ephesus. The massive architecture at Pergamum has 
already been mentioned. 

264. Athenian Sculp- 
ture. — ' If we go back 
to Cretan and Myce- 
nean days (§§ 124-126), 
we find that the Greek 
people were always ar- 
tistic. Their statues are 
alive and graceful, not 
stiff and conventional, 
like those of oriental 
peoples. It was not 
until the time of the 
Persian Wars, however, 
that Greek sculpture 
attained the promise 
shown in these prehis- 
toric carvings and paint- 
ings. The first of the 
great sculptors was 
My'ron, who is best known by his discus thrower (Dis- 
cob'o-lus). We have only a copy of this statue ; in fact, 
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we have nothing but copies of most of the famous Greek 
statues. 

265. The Two Greatest Sculptors. — The Olympian 
Zeus of Phidias, sixty feet high, and his colossal Athena 



Hermes, by Praxiteles. 




are among the lost treasures of Greek art. We have copies 
of the Athena but we have non'e of the Zeus, which the 
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Greeks considered one of the wonders of the world. Phid- 
ias’ figures on the Parthenon frieze are about the only 
specimens of his work that have come down to us, but his 
skill can be judged by his great fame among a people 
which produced many famous sculptors. 

A century after Phidias came Prax-it^e-leSy whose fame Praxiteles, 
is little less than that of Phidias. One of the best of his 
statues that we have is his Hcr'mes. 



Sarcophagus of the King of Sidon. 

266. General Character of Hellenistic Art. — In general General 
Hellenic art is simple and dignified ^ while Hellenistic art 
is ornate and elaborate. Because beauty unadorned is istic art. 
adorned the most, the art of the Golden Age is considered 
superior to the later art. Yet the fame of the statues of 
the earlier period is partly due to the fact that they were 
better advertised, for the Hellenistic Age has left us the 
finest examples of Greek art that we have, aside from a few 
specimens from Athens. We do not know the names of 
any of the sculptors of these masterpieces of the later 
age. 
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267. Examples of Later Greek Art. — The Sar-coph^a- 
gus of the king of Sidon is covered with reliefs that are 
almost worthy of a place beside those of the Parthenon 
frieze. Belonging to the same period is the statue of the 

Winged Victory of 
Sa'mo-thracej whose 
grace, action and 
charm make it per- 
haps the most fa- 
mous statue in the 
world. Somewhat 
later is the A-poVlo 
Bel-vi-dere, and still 
later the famous 
Venus de Mi'lo^ which 
makes a popular ap- 
peal only a little less 
strong than that of 
the Winged Victory. 

268. Greek Paint- 
ing. — We must not 
think of the marble 
statues and buildings 
of the Greeks as be- 
ing pure white. The 
Greeks painted all of their marbles, not in one color but 
in many. In doing this they followed the custom of the 
Egyptians and other oriental people, the Egyptians using 
yellow to designate a woman and red a statue or relief 
of a man. 

Greek painting undoubtedly showed the same active 
graceful figures that the reliefs have preserved to us, but 
of course most of the paintings have perished. The natu- 
ralness of Greek painting is illustrated by the well-known 
story of the contest between Zeux'is and Par-rha'si-us. 
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One of them painted grapes so skilfully that the birds 
were attracted to them. The other had a picture covered 
with a veil. When asked to draw aside the veil, he asked 
his rival to do so, and, behold, the veil was the picture ! 



Winged Victory of Samothrace. Venus de Milo. 


Intellectual Science 

269. Early Philosophers. — Combine intellectual ac- 
tivity, a fondness for fine distinctions and a language 
that conveys very exactly shades of thought, and we are 
almost certain to have philosophers and schools of phi- 
losophy. In Greece, therefore, philosophy was well de- 
veloped. Before the Persian Wars a few bold thinkers 
had proclaimed their theories of the universe and of life. 
Among these we should remember Thales and Pythagoras 
(§§ 265, 266). 


Conditions 
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Greek 

philosophy^ 
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The first prominent school of philosophers, however, 
was that of the Sophists. The Sophists were not intel- 
lectual giants, but were keen students of life and teachers 
of the best ways to express one's thoughts. They were so 
intent on establishing their arguments that they degen- 
erated into mere arguers, so that the name sophistry is 
applied to argument that sounds well, but is not valid. 

260 . Socrates. — A student of the Sophists was Soc'ra- 
tes, a younger contemporary of Pericles. Socrates was an 

exceedingly homely 
man, rather untidy 
in dress, who spent 
most of his time in 
the streets. He 
had a passion for 
the truth, and he 
sought to teach the 
truth by question- 
ing his hearers and 
his opponents. 
This proctiss of ob- 
taining a knowl- 
edge of truth by 
questioning is 
called the So-crat'ic method. Socrates was a man of un- 
usual moderation and wisdom who found the end of exist- 
ence to be VIRTUE ; piety ^ justice, courage and temperance 
being four important forms of virtue. In other words, his 
was a practical philosophy. 

His own virtue and the high standard of life that he set 
forth did not save him from the enmity and jealousy of 
those in power in Athens after the close of the Pelopon- 
nesian War. His ruthless questioning had exposed the 
ignorance, the selfishness and the dishonesty of too many 
people. He was therefore a dangerous man. He was 


1 


Bocratei. 
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accused of crime because he did not worship the Greek 
gods, his enemies charging hiiri with corrupting youth. 
He was tried before a popular court, and, as he had ridi- 
culed popular government, he was condemned to death. 
He had refused to take his trial seriously, suggesting that 
the state punish him by supporting him for life. When 
the day arrived which had been set for his death, he calmly 
drank the cup of hemlock poison, after bidding farewell 
to the friends with whom he had been discussing questions 
of philosophy. 

261. Plato. — Socrates did not write nor did he de- 
velop a system of philosophy. His ablest pupil, Pla'to, 
did both. Platons philosophy is a philosophy of ideas. 
He thought that ideas, not material objects, are the things 
that actually exist. A man that sees only the objects of 
the material world, he likened to a man who gropes blindly 
in a cave. When he sees that ideas are real, and that 
material things are but shadows of ideas, he comes out 
into the clear sunlight. Platons idea of the state, as shown 
in the most famous of his Dialogues^ the Republic^ was 
this: the state is the idea of Justice writ large.^^ His 
idea was that the government should rule justly and 
should try to secure justice before all else. Plato did 
most of his teaching in a building called the Academy. 

262. Aristotle. — Aristotle was much younger than 
Plato. He did not write in the finished style that Plato 
used and he did not favor Plato's philosophy of ideas. 
Aristotle was an exceedingly practical man, with an al- 
most limitless amount of knowledge which he organized in 
systems. With the help of his assistants he wrote treatises 
on almost every subject, gathering together and organiz- 
ing into systems or sciences all of his vast amount of 
knowledge. He was equally at home in an abstruse sub- 
ject like philosophy, or in a mental science like logic, or 
in practical subjects such as politics, ethics and natural 
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history. Some of his best work in natural history grew 
out of the material which his former pupil Alexander sent 
him from the East. Because Aristotle gathered and or- 
ganized so much of the knowledge and methods of his age, 
which was one of the most intellectual in all history, he 
was widely studied by the people of western Europe in 
the Middle Ages. 

263. Later Philosophers. — Philosophers after Aristotle 
were less distinguished than the three great men of the 
Hellenic period. Two of these Hellenistic philosophers 
deserve mention because they founded schools that were 
of great importance in later history. One of these was 
Ze'no, the Stoic. Zeno was a pupil of Diogenes, the Cynic. 
Di-og^e-nes is famous as the man who lived in a barrel, 
who told Alexander to stand out of his sunshine and who 
went about in the daytime with a lantern, hunting for an 
honest man. The Stoics believed that the world was 
ruled by a Supreme Being whom men should worship by 
the cultivation of virtue. They believed in self-denial, 
in moral growth, and in indifference to suffering, to luxury 
and to the world about them. The Stoics were not true 
Greeks and Stoicism never gained a real foothold in 
Greece, but it made a very strong appeal to Greeks in 
Asia Minor and to the Romans, as we shall see. 

The other Hellenistic philosophy was that of Epicurus, 
Ep-i-cu'rus taught that men should be good if they were 
to be happy. Happiness was therefore the chief end of 
existence. To many of his followers happiness meant 
simply pleasure, and they brought Epicurus into disrepute 
because they practised the motto, Eat, drink and be 
merry, for to-morrow we die.^^ 

264. Science in Egypt, Babylonia and Greece. — Be- 
fore the time of the Greeks there had been some science. 
The science of the Egyptians and the Babylonians was a 
queer mixture of theory, fact and superstition. Their 
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early astronomical observations were really remarkable, 
but they did not make much progress later. The Egyp- 
tian geometry was crude, and used chiefly for the measure- 
ment of lands. The Babylonian mathematics was used 
almost exclusively in business. The Greeks were the great 
scientists before the nineteenth century. 

266. Pure and Applied Mathematics among the Greeks. 
— The Greeks never developed arithmetic very far, for 
arithmetic is a practical subject, and the early Greek 
scientists were philosophers, rather than men of affairs. 
As they did not have our system of figures, they used count- 
ing boards almost exclusively, in reckoning numbers. 

Geometry was fully developed by the Greeks, for the 
Greeks excelled in both theory and logic, which geometry 
combines. The elements of geometry were developed 
by early philosophers, especially Py4hag'o-ras, but were 
not organized into a complete science until the time of 
Eu^clidy an Alexandrian mathematician, who lived soon 
after the time of Alexander. Euclid^s geometry has been 
in use as a text-book within the memory of people who are 
living to-day. 

Plane and spherical trig-o-nom' e-try were studied and 
left well developed by the Greeks. As-tro-norn'i-cal mathe^ 
matics was employed for the study of the heavenly bodies. 
Ar-chi-me'des of Syracuse made a specialty of applied 
mathematics. He made many machines which used the 
lever and the multiple pulley. He is said to have asserted 
that if he could And a resting place for his lever he could 
move the earth. Our present science of physics owes a 
great deal to Archimedes and to some of his successors. 

266. Astronomy and Geography. — The astronomical 
knowledge of the other ancients looks childish compared 
with the attainments of the Greeks. A century before 
the Persian Wars Tha'les was predicting eclipses y something 
that the older peoples had never attempted. Soon after, 
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Pythagoras and his followers maintained that the earth 
was a sphere, and had motion. One later philosopher 
showed that it revolved around the sun. Unfortunately 
Aristotle rejected the idea that the earth has motion, 
and scholars for two thousand years accepted his error. 
Unfortunately also a geographer, Ptol'e-my, who lived 
in the second century after Christ, taught that the sun 
revolves around the earth, and this error, called the 
PtoUe-ma'ic system, was believed generally until the time 
of Christopher Columbus. 

Not only did the Greeks prove that the earth is round, 
but one of the great Alexandrian scholars, Er-a4os'the-nes, 
measured the size of the earth.^ He estimated the cir- 
cumference of the earth as 28,000 miles, a remarkably 
accurate estimate under the circumstances. A later 
scholar determined the size of the sun compared with that 
of the earth. 

267. Other Sciences among the Greeks. — If Aristotle 
was wrong about the motion of the earth, he did a great 
deal for many sciences. His classification of animals 
has come down almost to our own time as the basis of 
the science of zo-oVo-gy. One of his pupils made great 
progress in the study of bot'a-ny. 

The Greeks were intensely interested in the human body. 
They thought too much of it to dissect it, but they were 
quite well acquainted with its anatomy. One Greek, 
Hip-pocWa4es, the father of medicine, studied the laws of 
health and the laws of disease. He abandoned super- 
stition absolutely, in his study of medicine, for he be- 
lieved that diseases followed natural laws and were not 
due to evil spirits. 

We can see from this brief survey of Greek science how 

^ Eratosthenes’ method was a combination of two processes. He 
examined the length of shadows at the two solstices and he measured 
angles at two points in Egypt 6000 stadia apart. 
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much we owe to the Greeks. For ten centuries after their 
time the western world added practically nothing to the 
scientific attainments of the Greeks. 

Spread of Hellenism 

268. Eastward Spread of Hellenism. — If this attrac- 
tive culture and fine civilization had begun and ended 
with the Greeks, we should find it interesting but not 
important. No other civilizaiion has been spread more 
widely. With the conquests of Alexander Greek culture 
and learning were carried by him and his successors 
(§§ 206, 209) to all parts of the eastern Mediterranean 
basin and to some extent into Asia. When we consider 
the character of the civilization of Pergamum, of Rhodes, 
of Antioch and of Alexandria in the Hellenistic Age, we 
must realize that at least the cities of the eastern Mediter- 
ranean coast were Greek rather than oriental. When we 
observe that Greek was the language of the eastern Medi- 
terranean basin, that a Greek philosophy, Sto'i-cism, was 
the religion of southern Asia Minor and that it prepared 
the way for Christianity among the gentiles,’' we can 
understand perhaps how important to the world was the 
spread of Hellenism over the eastern Mediterranean 
basin. 

269. Western Greek Civilization before the Fall ” of 
Greece. — It is very easy to forget that the peninsula 
of Greece was only one of the homes of the Greeks. The 
Greeks have been identified so long simply with the pe- 
ninsula of Greece and the Greeks proper have been studied 
so much from the standpoint of Athens, that the Greeks 
of the West have been overlooked. What has been said 
in this chapter of the Greeks applies not only to the Athe- 
nians but to the western as well as the Asiatic and the penin- 
sular Greeks. As we noticed, these western cities were 
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famous for their laws, their governments and their material 
development. 

These western Greek cities were not only centres of 
Greek culture and learning in the West. They carried 
Greek civilization to their neighbors. The E-trus'cans 
(§ 283) borrowed the Greek alphabet and many other 
Greek ideas, probably getting most of them from Cumae. 
The Romans learned from the Etruscans and also from 
the western Greek cities which they conquered, or with 
which they were allied. 

270. Influence of Rome’s Conquests of Greece upon 
Rome. — Most of the Greek culture of Rome and the 
western Roman world came after the conquest of Greece 
in 146 B.c. It came from two sources, Greece itself and 
Alexandria. Even before the final conquest of Greece an 
immense amount of Greek treasure was carried to Rome as 
booty by soldiers and commanders. Even the upright 
.®-mil'i-us Paul'us carried away 250 wagons of paintings 
and statues. When Corinth was destroyed in 146 b.c., 
Greece was made into a Roman dependency (§ 323), a 
much greater amount of booty was taken to the western 
capital and tens of thousands of educated Greeks were 
taken to Rome as captives. As Morey well says, Greek 
culture was home into Asia on the chariot of a conqueror ^ 
while it was brought into Italy in the chains of a captive,^ ^ 
These educated Greek slaves and thousands of free Greeks 
who voluntarily emigrated to Rome taught the Romans 
Greek ways, so that it became the fashion to do every- 
thing as the Greeks did them, from the fastening of a cloak 
to the writing of a poem or the building of a temple. 

271. Greek Culture in the Roman Empire. — Even 
more Greek influence was exerted upon Rome by Alex- 
andria, for Alexandria was the greatest centre of Greek 
learning at this time. Roman writers imitated the second 
rate Alexandrian literature. Rome borrowed from Alex- 
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andria Greek culture, religions half Greek and half Egyp- 
tian, and a luxury that was really oriental. The Romans 
were not an intellectual people and their intellectual at- 
tainments, in philosophy, science and the principles of 
equity, were really Greek. 

The western Mediterranean was never a Greek world 
like the eastern. It was too practical and too uncultured 
ever to absorb the spirit of Greek culture. So the western 
Mediterranean remained a Roman world, but a Roman 
world in which Greek philosophy, Greek literature and 
Greek ideas played an important part. 

272. Greek in the Middle Ages. — Greek influence 
reached the western Europe of the Middle Ages 
through three channels; (1) through the Romans whose 
civilization was borrowed by the Germans and survived 
in many forms ; (2) through the eastern Roman empire. 
Constantinople kept alive the learning of the Greek world, 
for her libraries and schools were famous. 

(3) The Middle Ages learned more through the Mos'lems 
who conquered Egypt, the south shore of the Mediterra- 
nean, Sicily and Spain during the seventh century after 
Christ. Like all Semitic peoples, these Arabs were skilled 
at taking the civilization of another people and using it 
to good advantage. The Moslems borrowed Greek learn- 
ing, and they added to it algebra, chemistry and other 
sciences. Through their schools in Spain and Sicily 
western Europe in the Middle Ages learned these subjects, 
and became interested in Aristotle. Aristotle was studied 
with so much zeal and so little discretion that the scho- 
las'ti-cism of the Middle Ages, which was connected with 
the study of Aristotle, was a rather dry and profitless 
kind of learning. 

273. Greek Influence in Later History. — In the later 
Middle Ages, the Turks invaded the eastern Ronxan 
empire and threatened the capture of Constantinople. 
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Great numbers of scholars, carrying manuscripts, went to 
western Europe, especially Italy, where they taught in 
the universities. They interested people in the Greek 
manuscripts and in Greek science. The idea that the 
earth was round was revived, so that Christopher Co- 
lumbus dared to make a voyage into the western seas in 
search of the Indies. A passion for the study of Greek 
revived in this period, known as the Renaissance. 

The study of Greek literature and philosophy will be 
pursued as long as there is higher education. The study of 
these subjects in the original Greek may not be pursued 
so faithfully, for the Greek language does not have the 
place in our high school curricula that it had two genera- 
tions ago, or even one generation ago. We do not need a 
knowledge of the Greek language, however, to show us 
how much we owe to the Greeks, for it must be clear to 
every one who has read this chapter that the Greeks were 
the great teachers to the world of art and the intellectual 
sciences. 
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Questions 

1. Name the three classes of people living in Greece, and sho'W 
what privileges or disabilities each had. 

2. Were women freer in early primitive communities than they 
were in highly developed societies like those of Babylonia and 
Greece ? If so, how do you account for that fact ? 

3. What is the object of education ? Did the Greek educa- 
tion serve to prepare the children for life ? Was it one-sided ? 
Was it interesting ? Was it practical ? 

4. Tell about sacrifices among the Greeks. Were the Greeks 
a religious people ? How were their moral standards different 
from our own? Were they more or less civilized than we are? 

5. What is a state ? a government ? an aristocracy ? a democ- 
racy ? a citizen ? a subject ? What are civil rights ? political 
privileges ? codes of laws ? 

6. Did small city-states favor democracy or monarchy ? 
Were the Greeks more or less self-governing than the American 
people ? 

7. Name the four successive forms of Greek city-state govern- 
ment. Name the four successive steps in the development of 
the Greek idea of citizenship. 

8. In what did the excellence of Greek literature consist ? 
Name two early poets, two dramatists and two historians, giv- 
ing the name of an important work of each. 

9. What philosopher discovered truth by questioning ? What 
two philosophers founded important religions ? Who was the 
great philosopher of ideas ? Who was the most learned phi- 
losopher and scientist of the ancient world ? What city was 
most famous for its science in the Hellenistic period ? 

10. What debt do we owe to the Greeks in government ? in 
science ? in art ? 

11. What is the Parthenon? Name two Greek sculptors of 
the Hellenic period; three famous statues of the Hellenistic 
period ; three famous Greek buildings outside of Athens. 

12. When and how was Greek culture extended to the eastern 
Mediterranean coasts ? to Sicily and southern Italy ? to 
Rome ? to western Europe ? 

13. Point out at least two radical differences between the so- 
cial classes of Greece and those of the United States. 

14. What privileges and responsibilities have American women 
that were not possessed by the women of Greece ? 
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15. Compare the education of a Greek boy or girl with that of 
boys and girls in your school. 

16. In modern life what takes the place of the sacrifices of the 
Greeks ? 

17. What is a pure democracy ? Does pure democracy exist 
in the United States ? 

18. The life of Socrates has in it much of interest and inspira- 
tion. What do you know about him? Are you acquainted with 
Plato’s picture of him as given in his Dialogues? 

19. What specimens of Greek art do you know at sight ? What 
do you know about them and which do you like best ? 

20. Compare the population of Greece with that of your own 
state. 

21. Compare the area of Greece with that of your own state. 

22. A well-known American scholar once said, in speaking of 
the attainments of the Greeks : “ A pigmy standing on the shoul- 
ders of a giant can see farther than the giant but he remains a 
pigmy just the same.” What do you think he meant? 
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Chronological Table 


The Near East 

B.C. 

ABsyrian Empire 


606 Fall of Nineveh 
604 Nebuchadnezzar 
550 Cyrus, King of 
Media 

538 Cyrus in Babylon 
525 Persian Conquest 
of Egypt 
500 Ionic Revolt 
against Darius I 


Persian Wars 
479 Mycale (Battle) 


401 March of the Ten 
Thousand 
387 Peace of 
Antalcidas 


333 Issus (battle) 

332 Tyre (capture of) 
332 Founding of 
Alexandria 
331 Arbela (battle) 

Empire of 
Alexander 
301 Ipsus (battle) 


The West 


753 (§ 284) Founding 
of Rome 


508 Formation of 
Republic (§ 286) 

494 Secession to 
Sacred Mount 
(§ 289) 

480 Himera (battle) 

(§ 307) 

452 Decemviri (§ 290) 

445 Revolutions in 
favor of plebs 
(§ 291) 

415-3 Sicilian 
expedition 

405 Empire of Diony- 
sius I of Syracuse 
(§ 307 ) 

396 Conquest of Veii 
(§ 295) 

367 Licinian laws 
(§ 291) 

340 Timoleon the 
liberator (§ 307) 


Agathocles in Africa 
343-272 Conquest of 
Italy (§ 293-298) 


Events in Greek History 

776 First Olympic 
Contest 


490 Marathon 

480 Thermopylae, 
Salainis 

479 Plataja 

445 Thirty Year Peace 

431-404 Peloponne- 
sian War 

415 Syracusan expedi- 
tion 

405 ^gospotomi 

404—371 Spartan su- 
premacy 


371-362 Theban 
supremacy 
Sacred Wars 


338 Cha3ronea (battle) 
336—323 Alexander the 
Great’s conquests 


323 Death of Alex- 
ander 

301 Division of A’s 
Empire 
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Chronological Table 


Gribek Government 

1 

Greek Literature 

Philosophy, Science 
AND Art 

Lycurgus 

Epic poems 

Homer 

Hesiod 


621 Draco’s code 

610-565 Sappho 

624-546 Thales 

594 Reforms of Solon 
Peloponnesian League 
Early tyrants 


Myron 

509 Reforms of 
Cleisthenes 



477 Confederacy of 
Delos 

454 Athenian Empire 

^schylus 

Pindar 

Sophocles 

Euripides 

The Sophists 

Phidias 

The Parthenon 


Aristophanes 

Socrates 



Plato 



Praxiteles 



Aristotle 

338 Macedonian 
supervision 

1 

Demosthenes 
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CHRONOLiOGicAii Tabi^r {Continued) 


The Near East 

The West 

Events in Greek History 

Alexandrian Kingdoms 

287 Hortensian law 
(equalization of 
the orders) (§ 292) 

265-241 First Punic 
War. Sicily, first 

Roman Province 
(§ 313) 

217-202 Hannibal — 
Second Punic War 

216 Cannae (battle) 

Gauls invade Greece 

Conquest of Antiochus, 

(§ 317) 

207 Metaurus (battle) 
(§ 319) 

202 Zama (§ 320) 

21 1—205 First Mace- 
donian War 

the Great (§ 320) 

Increase of wealth 
and corruption in 

200-197 Second 
Macedonian War 

Humiliation of Rhodes 
(§ 321) 

Rome (§ 326- 
333) 

146 Destruction of 
Ciarthage (§ 324) 

146 Establishment of 
Roman supremacy 
in the Mediter- 
ranean (§ 325) 

168 Pydna (§ 319) 

146 Destruction of 
Corinth (end of 
Greek “inde- 
pendence”) 
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Chronological, Table ( Continued ) 


Greek Government 

Greek Literature 

Philosophy, Science 
AND Art 


Menander and the new 

Sarcophagus of King of 


comedy 

Sidon 

280 Ach^ari league 

Alexandrian school 

Euclid 

formed 


Winged Victory of 

JEtolian league 


Samothrace 

Eratosthenes 



Apollo Belvidere 
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CHAPTER IX , 

EARLY ROME (TO 264 B.C.) 

274. The World Movements of Ancient Times. — Be- 
fore 500 B.C. the Tigris-Euphrates basin and Egypt were 
the centres of the greatest movements in world history. 
For three centuries after 500 b.c. Greece held the centre 
of the stage. Then Rome came to the front, and, for 
. six centuries, there was very little history unconnected 
with Rome. Before considering the part played by Rome 
as a world state (Part III) we must study the geography of 
Rome and Italy, the Roman people and their rise to the po- 
sition of the first power in the western Mediterranean. 

Geography 

276. Geography. — Italy is a long narrow peninsula 
extending south from Europe almost across the centre of 
the Mediterranean Sea. It is protected from invaders on 
the north by the high Alps mountains. The northern 
end of the peninsula is a wide, fertile valley, that of the 
Po river, which played a surprisingly small part in the 
history of the ancient world. 

Italy proper is divided by the Ap'en-nines mountains 
into a western slope, which is long and narrow, and a 
southern* slope, facing the gulf of Ta-ren'tum. Because 
of our previous^ study of ‘‘Great Greece our inte^*est 
now centres in the western slope of the Apennines. 

276. Political Divisions of Italy. — The yalley of the 
Po was called Cis'aVpine Gaul. The rest of the peninsula 
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from the river Ru'bi-con south was called Italy in ancient 
times. The western slope of the Apennines in the north 
was known as E-tru'ri-a. The slope south of Etruria and 
south of the river Tiber was called LaHi-um. South of 
Latium was Cam-pa ^ Inland from Latium lived the 
Sabines, and inland from Campania dwelt the Sainnites, 
These districts and peoples were historically the most 
important in the peninsula. 

277. The Geography of Rome. — On the western glope 
of the Apennines there are a few comparatively small 
rivers. The largest of these, which is in almost the 
middle of the slope from north to south, is the Timber. It 
is clear then that this western slope of the Apennines 
is practically the peninsula of Italy, and that the Tiber 
valley is the central and commanding valley of that 
western slope. 

About eighteen miles back from the coast on the Tiber 
river, there is a ford where the people were in the habit 
of crossing from the plains south to the hill slopes north 
of Rome. At this point there are, near the left bank, 
seven hills, rising out of somewhat swampy valleys. Two 
of these hills were close to the ford, and were very steep, 
so that they were easily defended. These are now known 
as the Cap'i-tol-ine and the Pal'a-tine hills, because the 
Roman capitol and the palaces of the Cse'sars afterward 
stood on their heights. This then was Rome, a city of 
seven hills which could be defended, near a ford which 
was used as a commercial highway from north to south 
and back far enough from the coast to afford protection 
from pirates, yet near enough so that trading vessels 
might come up the Tiber river. 

278. Commanding Position of Rome and Italy in the 
Mediterranean. — The diverse mountain ridges and 
numerous peninsulas of Greece kept Greece from develop- 
ing into a nation. In Italy the western slope of the Apen- 
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nines, covering most of the peninsula, made national 
union easy. Greece faced the East and was forced to keep 
out eastern invaders. Italy faced the newer and less 
developed West. She was left free to become united 
before foreign foes pressed upon her, for she was pro- 
tected by the Apennines on the east and by the Alps on 
the north. It was natural moreover that Italy should 
be united by the city that controlled the central valley 
of the western slope, and, as we have seen, that city was 
Rome. 

From Italy 279. Steps in the Expansion of Rome. — Once in con- 
to the western slopes of the Apennines and of Italy, 

wliolp 

Mediter- Rome naturally reached out to Sicily. Holding Italy 
ranean. Sicily, her commanding position at the centre of the 

Mediterranean gave her access to northern Africa, to 
Greece, to Egypt, to Asia, and to western Europe. The 
character of the Mediterranean basin (§ 158) made pos- 
sible a single Mediterranean state covering the whole 
basin. The geography of Italy and Rome gave Rome an 
excellSat chance to form, as she did, that powerful world- 
state. 

The Romans before 510 b.c. 


The quali- 
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made the 
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mans suc- 
cessful. 


280. An Old Roman. — The Romans had no very great 
geographical advantages, however, over the people of 
Syracuse or of Carthage. Their real advantage was one 
of .character. We sometimes hear a ^rson called an old 
lloman. What does the term mean? If the man is 
really like the old Romans, it means that he is plain and 
crude, living a life of Spartan simplicity; that he works 
hard on his little farm ; that he rules his household sternly 
and with a keen sense of justice ; that he loves fighting 
and does not mind long marches. In short, it means that ^ 
he is a plain, practical, austere son of the people, honest 
and moral, who despises luxury, who hates effeminacy 
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and who never knows when he is beaten.^ It means that 
he is stolid, sturdy and determined. 

281. The Roman Family. — In Rome the family was Absolute 
important, as in Greece (§ 133). In both it was the J-hority^of 
basis of religion and of the state. In early Rome however the father, 
the family was important in itself. The father {pater 
familias) had almost absolute authority. He was head for the 

of the family, high priest and judge. If his wife committed 
a crime, he would decide the punishment and the courts 
would accept his decision. The old Roman father would 
punish his wife or his, son as dispassionately as any out- i 

sider ciould have done. That was because he was an old 
Roman. The Roman family was very different from the 
Greek in many ways, however. The women might be 
aV)Solutely under the (control of the father, but the nipther 
had a position of dignity and of comparative freedom, » 
wiiiclT the Greek wife did not have. Roman family ties! 
were very strong. Divorce was unknown before the close • 
of the first Punic War (§ 313), and immorality was un- • 
common. 

282. Roman Religion. — The higli moral standard of Crude 
the early Romans was a result of character and of custom, the gnarly 

^ not of religion. The first Romans had an exceedingly Romans, 
i primitive nature religion, in which the gods were powers 
)of nature that resided in stones or trees or waterfalls. 

These gods must be appeased. Therefore, the Roman 
made his sacrifices so that the wrath of the gods should be 
averted and the favor of the gods be gained. When he 
did this, he was careful to go through the correct Jhms. 

The early Roman might be said to have worshipped 
fo^. When he made a contract, or brought a suit at 

^ The fact that the Roman was plain and practical is illustrated by 
this text, the Iettt*rs of which arc called Roman. If we compare this 
plain, square Roman type with the ornate Greek, German or old English 
letters, we can see how practical the Roman was. 
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law, or offered a sacrifice, the important thing was the 
form; that is, the way in which it was done. The act 
itself was incidental. If a Roman had finished half of a 
religious ceremony and left out a word, he would begin 
again, for the first ceremony was 
of no value. The early Roman 
was exceedingly superstitious. 
He believed in omens and he 
gladly learned from his Etruscan 
neighbors, on the north, to study 
the flight of birds or the en- 
trails of victims sacrificed on the 
altars. 

In later times, when the Roman 
moved to a new house, he took 
with him his household gods, his 
goddess of the hearth and his 
other household deities, some of 
which later were called the La'res 
and Pe-na'tes. When we some- 
times speak figuratively of our 
Lares and Penates, we refer to 
the embodiment of the spirit of 
our home. 

283. The Etruscans, — Among the peoples of Italy 
north of the Greek cities before 510 b.c. only one, the 
E-trus'cans, had a well-developed civilization. They un- 
derstood the use of the arch and of drainage, they paved 
roads, and it was from them that Roman religion acquired 
the method of divination through an inspection of the 
liver.i They kept up their interest in Greek things by 
trading with the Greek cities of south Italy. For several 



Vestal Virgin. 


^ This “ Babylonian ” civilization was probably brought to Etruria by 
those Etruscans who came from Asia Minor. They exhibited a similar 
acquaintance with Greek mythology and early Greek learning. 
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centuries they were the most powerful people of Italy and 
in fact of the western Mediterranean. They ruled Etruria 
and gained control 
of cities farther 
south, especially 
Rome. Wherever 
they went they 
built walls and 
drains and public 
buildings, and in- 
troduced some of 
their civilization. 

Rome owed the 
Etruscans a great 
debt. 

284. The Regal 
Period of Rome. — 

The early history 
of Rome is legendary, and it is difficult to discover the 
truth about early events. According to legend Rome was 
founded in 753 b.c. by Rom/u-lus, who had been ex- 
posed with his twin-brother Re'mus, had been nursed 
by a wolf and brought up by a shepherd. Romulus was 
the first of seven mythical kings, who ruled until a re- 
public was established in 510 b.c. Of course there must 
have been more than the sacred and mystical number 
seven, but, as we know little about any of them, it does 
not matter. 

According to tradition, which in this case may represent 
a fact, the last kings of Rome were Etruscan princes. The 
Etruscan princes apparently were men of ability and in- 
fluence. Tradition relates that they drained the swamps, 
especially by building an immense drain or sewer called 
the Clo-a'ca max'i-ma. They undoubtedly did construct 
numerous public buildings, built a wall around the most 
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I important hills, introduced Etruscan customs and Greek 
I and Etruscan civilization. These kings ruled not only 
the city of Rome but much of the surrounding country. 

286. Co-mi'ti-a Cen-tu-ri-a'ta. — The Romans were 
originally organized in tribes, on a religious basis, like 
that of the Greeks (§ 133). The Etruscans introduced a 
new system, based on wealth. The army was made up 
of centuries, or hundreds, and a popular assembly (called 

co-mi'ti-a ”) was held in which the people voted by 
centuries. The wealthy men of the infantry and the 
cavalry (“ equites ") had more than half of the votes, al- 
though the poorer soldiers outnumbered them many 
(times. This assembly of the centuries, which met outside 
!the city in a military field called the Campus Martius, 
lasted for several hundred years. 

The Struggle of the Classes (510-287 b.c.) 

286. The Establishment of the Republic. — In 510 b.c. 

the Roman aristocrats, called the pa4ri'cians, drove out 
the Etruscan princes and established a republic. This 
republic was, of course, ruled by the patricians for their 
own benefit. They did not treat the common people, the 
ple-be'ians, as well as the kings had done, for the kings 
needed the support of the common people against the 
aristocracy. In addition, Rome lost her influence over 
her immediate neighbors, who had supported the Etrus- 
cans but refused to support the patricians. 

287. The Government of the Early Republic. — The 
republic was governed by the patricians through the as- 
sembly of the centuries, and through a senate, and through 
magistrates. As we have seen, voting in the assembly of 
the centuries was controlled by the wealthy citizens. The 
assembly had considerable power. It made the laws 
and decided whether there should be war or peace. 
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The sen^ate was made up of the most influential pa- 
tricians. ' It met more frequently than the assembly 
and it really discussed public affairs. When the assembly 
made laws or decided matters it probably only ratified 
the decision of the senate. 

Every year the assembly elected two chief magistrates 
called con'suls.^ These men enforced the laws and com- 
manded the army on alternate days. In time of great 
danger a dic-ta'tor was elected military commander, with 
absolute power for a period of not more than six months. ^ 

288. Troubles of the Plebs. — With the patricians in 
absolute control of the government, the plebs (the name 
used for the plebeians as a class) were worse off than be- 
fore. After the expulsion of the kings, Rome fought 
almost continuously with her neighbors who sympathized 
with the Etrus(*.an princes. Tho Roman army was in the 
field most of every summer. This meant that the plebeian 
farmers h'ft their crops, which suffcTed from lack of care 
and from the depredations of tlu^ enemy. The more the 
plebs fought, the deeper they earner into the debt of the 
rich patricians, who were glad to lend them money. Ac- 
cording to the law of that time, as before the time of Solon 
in Athens (§ 152), debtors who could not pay their debts 
became slaves. 

289. The Plebs gain Tribunes and an Assembly. — In 

494 the plebs seceded to the Sacred Mount just outside 
of the city. They refused to return to Rome until the pa- 
tricians gave them relief. An agreement was drawn up pro- 
viding that thereafter no debtor was to be sold as a slave. 
The plebs were to elect yearly two officials called trib'unes 
who could say veto ” (I forbid), if a magistrate tried to 

1 The consuls were preceded by lictors with axes, as was a victorious 
conqueror. See e.g. the lictors preceding Caesar, in the illustration, p. 233. 

2 There were other officials, including a rex (king), who had religious 
duties, as the Athenian king-archon had (§ 150). 
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enforce any harsh law a, gainst a plebeian.’ The persons 
of the tribunes were sacred ; that is, they could not be 
arrested or intf^rfered with in any way. Some years 
later (471 ba\) the plebs were allowed to hold a plebeian 
assemhiy of their own to (4ect the tribunes and to make 
laws for themselves. 

290. The Laws of the Twelve Tables. — The plebs 
found that, their assembly and their tribunes did not pro- 
tect them so long as the patricians made the laws and 
elected the officials who enforced them. We have already 
noticed th(! importance of an unwritten law to the govern- 
ing classes and of a written law to tlu' people who were 
governed. The plebs therefore demanded a written law. 
After ten yc'ars of agitation de-(‘f‘m'virs (ten men) were 
appointed to draw up a (*ode of laws. Tlu'se laws were 
in the form of twelve tabh's, and are (allied th(^ laws of the 
twelve tables^ the Magna charta of Roman li])erty.’^ ^ 
So important- were th(‘y considered that the s(*hool boys 
four centuries later wire obliged to learn thi^m. 

291. Progress of the Plebs. — Within a few years 
after the granting of the twelve tables, a veritable revo- 
lution took place, ^ by which the plebeians gained a great 


1 Tradition records that put>lic lands were given to the plebeians soon 
after the first secession, but although this shows that other relief measures 
were taken, it is probable that there were no public lands for distribution 
until many years after. 

2 Some of these laws were as follows : 

Let th(5 father have power over the life and death of his son. Let it 
be lawful to scdl the son as a slave three times. If the father shall sell 
the son three times, let the son be free from his father. 

Let no man take more interest for money than one per cent a month. 
If he shall do otherwise, let him })e fined four times that sum. 

If aii>' OIK' breaks the limb of another and makes no reparation, let 
retaliation take place. 

® The tribunes and the assembly of the plebs became almost as power- 
ful as the regular magistrates and assembly. The plebs gained the right 
to intermarrif with the patricians and even to elect some of the six military 
tribunes with consular power. The senate decided each year whether 
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many social privileges and political rights. Three quar- 
ters of a century later the plcbs asked for more rights, as 
the foreign wars (§§ 295-298) interfered with their work. 

In the Li-cin'i-an laws (367 b.c.) the rich patricians were 
not allowed to monopolize the public lands as formerly, 
and one of the consuls must be a plebeian. So the plebs 
gained i)olitical power, economic, reforms and partial 
control of the state religion at one stroke.^ 

292. The Plebs gain Political Equality, but the People The plebs 
lose Political Power. — In th(^ lu'xt thna^ (luarters of a 

; century the plebeians gained (he right to hold any office the senate 
or religious position. In 287 the assembly of the plebs, 
which was now optai to any citizen, was made the official ment. 
assembly of the Roman peo])l(b and all distin(*tions bo 
tween plebeians and ])atTicians vanished. From this time 
the Roman emblem, S. P. Q. R.,^ took on a new nn^aning. 

But Rome had already })e(Hnn(‘ mistress of Italy (§ 298), 
so that the real government. Ix'longed not. to the assembly, 
but to the senate, which was now mad(‘ up of ex-magis- 
trates. 

The Conquest oe Italy (396 264 h.u.) 

293. Some Early Trials of the Young Republic. — Rome’s 
While this great intta’iial struggh‘ was going on for two 

consuls or military Iributu's should b(‘ elected. Only patricians could ’ 

be consuls but some of th(' military tribiiues might be idebeians. The gonquest 
patricians dimiiiish(Hl tlu* ])o\vers of the eoiisids however by (rreating a 
censor, who looked aftt'r i>ublic works ajid public morals and decided who 
were eligible for the seiaite and other offices. 

^ The Sib'ybline books w('re thereaft(*r to be look(,‘d after by jjlebeians 
as well as patricians. The Sil)ylline books were three* books that had been 
purchased by one of the later kings from a prophetess of (’urnce. At 
first nine books were offer(>d, but the king demurred at the i)riee. The 
sibyl then destroyed three, and olTt?red the* others at the same j)rice. 

Again the king objecU'd to the price, but lu^ finally paid the same amount 
for the last thn^j. The books contained oracular sayings of the Greeks. 

They were guarded carefully and eonsult(*d in times of great danger. 

2 Senatus Popalusque Romanus - Th(i Roman senate and people. 
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centuries between the plebeians and the patricians, Rome, 
during the first century, was spending her time in keeping 
off her enemies, and, during the second, in making herself 
mistress of Italy. Two of the stories of the first struggles 
of the Roman republic for existence are worth our con- 
sideration, because of their place in the world’s book of 
lore. 

The kings whom the Romans had expelled from Rome 
(510) appealed for help to an Etruscan king not far from 
Rome. This king advanced with his army and seized 
the hill across the Tiber from Rome. A bridge connected 
the foot of this hill with the city of Rome. To prevent 
the Etruscans from crossing, a brave young man. Ho- 
ra'tius, with two companions held the Etruscan army at 
bay, while the Romans demolished the bridges In a loud 
voice he committed himself to the Tiber, and, amid a 
shower of darts, swam across to his comrades. The Etrus- 
cans were finally induced to withdraw. 

Another legend tells of a Roman army surrounded among 
the hills, with escape cut off. The senate met to consider 
the crisis. Cin-cin-na'tus was appointed dictator be- 
cause of the great danger. The messengers to Cincinnatus 
found the old man plowing in his field. Leaving his plow 
where it was, he hastened to the city, gathered an army, 
marched against the enemy, defeated them, and freed the 
imprisoned Roman force. Returning to Rome without 
delay, Cincinnatus laid down his office at once, and re- 
turned to his plowing sixteen days after he had left it so 
abruptly. Cincinnatus was an old Roman. 

294. Rome and the Latin Confederacy (493-338 B.c.). 
— After the expulsion of the kings in 510 b.c. the Romans 
were attacked by the friends of the kings and by numerous 
hill tribes on the west slope of the Apennines. In spite of 
the devotion of such men as Horatius and Cincinnatus 
Rome hardly held her own against these enemies. Fortu- 
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nately Rome gaiiK^d allies among the Latin cities south of 
Rome in I^atium. These cities were united in a Latin 
Confederacy^ which aided Rome for a century and a half, 
until, jealous of the growing power of Rome, the Latin 
cities tried to destroy Rome. The cities of the confederacy 
were defeated (338) ; some being incorporated in Rome and 
others being made dependents of the larger city. 

296. The Conquest of Veii. — The earliest conquests Contest ^ 
of Rome were north of the city in Etruria, not south in 
Latium. Etruria, like the rest of Italy, was dotted with control of 
fortified cities, each of which controlled the country that 
surrounded it. The nearest , and one of the strongest (396 B.c.)4p 
of these fortified (dties, was t he Etruscan city of Ve'ii, ^ * 

which fought with Rome for control of the Tiber valley. 

After several years of a life and death struggle Veii was 
captured and its inhabitants were sold into slavery. This 
victory gave Rome undisputed possession of the Tiber 
valley. This valley, as we noticed (§ 277), really controls 
the western slope of the Apennines, and the western slope 
of the Apennines is really Italy. 

296. The Sacking of Rome by the Gauls. — Scarcely The Gauls 
had Rome downed her nearest and most dangerous rival, 

before a new peril arose. Only six years later Rome was the records, 
seized and sacked by nomadic Gauls, the Romans taking 
refuge in the citadel. The Gauls finally agreed to with- Etruria, 
draw on payment of a thousand pounds of gold, but were 
driven off, we are told, before the money was paid. The 
Gauls finally withdrew to the valley of the Po, but not 
before they had destroyed the power of the Etruscan 
cities. Although the Gauls had sacked Rome and 
destroyed all of the old records, they made it easy for 
Rome later to conquer the whole of Etruria. 

297. The Wars with the Samnites. — By the middle 
of the fourth century the Romans controlled the western 
coast of Italy southward almost to Naples. This brought 
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the Romans into conflict with the Samnites, a rude, war- 
like and aggressive hill people living east of Naples. Three 
protracted wars followed. In the second of these, in a 
battle at the Cau'dine Forks (321 B.c.) the Roman army 
was captured and deeply humiliated by being sent under 
the 3 ^oke, a great disgrace. The yoke was made by placing 
two spears upright in the ground and fastening a third 
across between them at such a height that the vanquished 
soldiers must stoop to pass under. 

In the last war with the Sam'nites, all of Romeos ene- 
mies, north, east and south, united in an effort to check 
the .growing power of the city on the Tiber. In 295 Rome 
gain('d a signal victory over the Etruscans and Gauls in 
the north and five years later subdued the Samnites, 
making them dependent allies of Rome. Rome was now 
supreme from tlu' Rubicon to the Greek cities of the 
south. 

298. The Wars with Pyrrhus. — The Greek cities ap- 
pealed to P^utIius, King of Epirus in Greece. Pyrrhus 
brought to Italy an army and a large number of ele- 
phants.^ It was the elephants rather than the army 
that threw the Roman army into confusion, so that Pyr- 
rhus won two victori(is. But they did him no good, for 
the Roman army refused to retreat, and the Roman sen- 
ate refused to treat for peace so long as Pyrrhus was on 
Roman soil. The term Pyrrhic victory has ever since 
been used to denote an apparent victory which is little 
better than a defeat. In the end Rome completely con- 
quered Pyrrhus and the Greek cities. 

1 Pyrrhus hoped to unite under his rule all of the Greek cities of the 
West and conquer Carthago. In short, he hoped to be the Alexander th^ 
Great of the West. He did spend several years in Sicily as well as Italy, 
but was beaten in both countries. 
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The Roman State and Army 

299. Roman Allies and Colonies. — Rome now con- 
trolled practically all of Italy south of the Rubicon river. 
We must not think of Italy, however, as a single state under 
Roman rule. Only one third of it was really Roman territory ^ 
the rest being occupied by Roman allieSj or colonies estab- 
lished by Romans, or subject states dependent on Rome. 

Frequently, when Rome conquered a tribe, such, for 
instance, as the Samnites, she allowed them the right to look 
after all of their local affairs. They were treated not as 
subjects, but as allies. To be sure, Rome looked after all 
of their external business. Each of them might trade with 
Rome, but they might not trade with each other. This 
generous treatment was naturally given to thosc‘ cities 
that voluntarily placed tluansclves undcT Roman protec- 
tion, but it was unusual for a con- 
queror to give such terms to a 
conquered people. We shall see 
however that it paid. 

Besides the allied citi(?s, then^ 
were the military posts called col- 
onies. These were cities founded 
by groups of Roman soldiers for 
purposes of protecting Roman in- 
terests. There were more than 
one hundred of them at this time 
scattered all over Italy. Their in- 
habitants had lost their full Roman 
citizenship, but they had more 
civic (citizenship) rights than the 
allies had. 

300. The Three Classes of Citizens. — There were 
three classes of citizens in Italy. First, there were the 
Roman citizens. Some of these lived in or near Rome, and 
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were enrolled us voters ; the others w('re Romun eitizens 
without the suffrage. Then there were those that had the 
Latin right. Although these had fewer rights than a Roman 
citizen, the right of intermarriage with Roman citizens 
was granted to them. Most of the colonists were Latin 
citizens. Third, there were those with the Italian right. 
These had the right to own property and do business, but 
did not have as full rights as the Latin citizens. 

301 . The Roman Army. — The Roman army, which had 
defeated the phalanxes of Pyrrhus and was to meet the 
trained troops of Carthage, was one of the finest military 
bodies the world has ever seen. It was composed of citi- 
zen soldiers, with a war-footing of 300,000 for Rome, 
and about as many more from the allies. Every Roman 
man from 17 to 45 was subject to military service for a 
term of 20 years. The soldiers drew pay, and with each 
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oi CaiBur, 40 b.c. 


campaign came considerable booty, especially in the later 
wars against rich Carthage and the wealthy East. 

The infantry was organized in le'gions of about 4500 
soldiers each, later 6000. The legion fought in three 
lines, not in a compact mass like the Macedonian phalanx 
/§ 198). Each soldier was trained carefully in the exer- 
cise of arms, as the open order of the legion demanded 
that the soldiers should have skill as well as strength. 
A Roman’s shield was like that of the Greek soldier, his 
spear was shorter and he depended more on the short 
sword. Those soldiers that did not have spears hurled 
short iron-pointed javelins. The cavalry was made up 
of the wealthier young men, but it never became as im- 
portant an arm of the service as the Macedonian horse- 
men of Alexander or the Numidian cavalry of Hannibal 
(§ 316, note). 
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302. A Triumph. — The greatest honor that could 
be conferred on a Roman general was the right to celebrate 
a triumph. A huge procession moved through gaily 
decorated streets of Rome to the temple of Jupiter on 
Capitoline hill. Near the head of the procession were the 
consuls, preceded as usual by the lictorfe, with other mag- 
istrates and the senators. Then came the booty, in the 
later days making a procession several miles in length. 
After the booty marched the captives, with occasionally 
a king to give added honor to his conqueror. In the rear 
came the army, led by the fortunate commander, in a 
triumphal chariot. The people and *the soldiers shouted 

triumphe.’^ The triumph end(‘d with a f(‘ast. In later 
times the emperors erected triumphal arches to com- 
memorate some victory. 

303. Summary. — Rome occupied the central part of 
the central peninsula extending from Europ(‘ into the Medi- 
terranean. It was at a commercial cross-roads, defended 
by hills and swamps, and it (‘onl rolled the most im]X)rtant 
valley of th(‘ western slope' of the Apennincis. In tlu^ valley 
of the Po were the Gauls, north of Rome- was Etruria, east, 
the Sabim^s, south, Latium, and farther south, C^ampania 
and Samnium. 

The* old Romans were simple sturdy peasants, severe, 
unimaginative and courageous. The father ruled his 
family sternly, although the Roman matron had a position 
of dignity. The early Romans worshipped objects of 
nature, they emphasized form in religion and in law. They 
learned of their neighbors the Etruscans to worship gods 
that were powers rather than objects, to build walls, drains 
and t)uildings and to organize governments. 

In 510 B.c. the last of the seven kings, an Etruscan 
])rince, was driven out and a patrician republic was estab- 
lished. The patricians governed through consuls, senate 
and comitia. The plebs rebelled and gained, first, tribunes 
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and an assembly ; second, a written law ; third, social and 
political rights, and last, the right to hold any office and 
(287 B.c.) to an equal share in making the laws. 

Rome gained control of the Tiber valley by destroying 
Veii. The overthrow of Etruria was aided by the invasion 
^f the Gauls. When the Latin confederation turned 
against Rome, she crushed it, but gave good terms to the 
people. Then Rome finally conquered the Samnites and 
gained control of all Italy by defeating Pyrrhus and the 
Greek cities. 

Some of the people of Italy were Roman citizens. 
Others, including some colonists, had the Latin right, and 
the allies and some others had the Italian right. The army 
was organized by legions and comprised more t han 600,000 
Romans and allies. It was organized in legions. After 
a victory a triumi)h was celebrated. 
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Questions 

1. Show how the Alps and the Apennines divide Italy into 
three great areas, the Po valley, the western slope, and ‘‘Magna 
Graecia.’' 

2. Give the names and locations of the most important peoples 
of Italy. 
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3. Why was Rome favorably situated for the task of control- 
ling the Tiber valley ? Italy ? the Mediterranean world ? 
In relation to the Mediterranean basin, compare Rome with 
Corinth ; with Syracuse ; with Carthage. Was the location of 
Rome more favorable for world dominion than that of any of the 
others ? 

4. What were the characteristics of an old Roman ? What 
was the importance of the family in ancient Rome ? of the 
father in the family? What w^as the nature and importance of 
the old Roman religion ? 

5. What did Rome owe to the Etruscans ? What did she owe 
to the Greeks before the Punic wars ? 

6. Describe the government of Rome at the beginning of the 
republic. Name the chief steps by which the plebs gained 
equality with the .patricians. Why did the senate rather than 
the people control Rome after 264 b.c. ? What does S. P. Q. R. 
mean ? 

7. Show the importance of the Latin confederacy to Rome. 
Why was the struggle with Veii so important? How did the 
Gauls help Rome more than they injured her ? 

8. Describe the steps by which Rome gained control of 
Italy. What were the next natural steps in expansion ; south ? 
north ? 

9. What was an ally ? a colony ? a Roman citizen ? What 
were Latin rights? Italian rights? Why was Rome’s policy 
toward the Italians a wise one ? Why was the legion better 
than the phalanx ? 
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CONQUEST OF THE MEDITERRANEAN (264-146 b.c.) 

Before and after the Punic Wars 

304. Importance of Rome's Conquests. — The period 
l)efon‘ tlu^ Punic wars was a period at first of self-defence 
and slow development for the Roman n^public, followed 
by a period of expansion throughout Italy. ^ The period 
following 264 b.c. was at first a trial of strength between 
Rome and her gn‘at rival, ('arthagcs By 200 b.c. 
Rimui was the undisputed mistress of the western Mediter- 
ranean, Another half ciditury (200-146 b.c.) sufficed 
for tlu; humiliation of Macedonia and th(‘ funded with- 
drawal of tlie ambitious Seleucids (§ 215) from Asia Minor. 
By 14() B.C!. Home was recognized as the greatest power of 
the eastern Mediterranean^ as well as th(^ only power in 
the W(^st(‘rn, for Carthage^ was destroyed in 146 b.c. 
Aftdr 146 B.c. it was simply a question of time before the 
whole east(‘rn Mediterranean became Roman also, al- 
though this inevitable expansion continued for nearly 
three centuries. 

306. The Change in the Character of Rome. — The 

influence of these victories upon the government and 
polici(‘s of Rome was necessarily great, for no popular 
assembly could rule a vast republic with so many varied 
interests and foreign complications. The senate became 
the real ruling body of Rome. The people lost their old 
simplicity. They became avaricious and wealthy. East- 

1 FriHuuari says, “The first step in expansion, in short, was sudden 
and swift ; every later step was slow, but the first carried every other step 
with it as its necessary consequence.” Chief Periods, p. 40. 
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ern luxury and customs filled society with corruption. 
The old peasant farmer was forced out by the great plan- 
tations managed })y slaves and Rome was filled with a 
poverty-stricken mob. Before taking up the story of 
these conquests and their results we must notice the 
international situation in the western Mediterranean be- 
fore the Punic wars and study Carthage, the great rival 
of Rome. 

306. Controlling Peoples of the Western Mediterra- 

nean before 400 b.c. — In the middle of the sixth cen- 
tury before Clirist three peopk^s shared in the control 
of the middle-western Mc'diterranean : the Etruscans, the 
Greeks and the Carthaginians. Th(‘ Etruf<caris controlled 
most of Italy from thc' vall(\y of tlu^ Po to the plain of 
Campania. The occuj)ied the south of lialy and 

the eastern lialf of Sicily. Gr('(‘k infliKuice was dominant 
in the middle Medit(‘rraii('an. Tlu^ Carthaejiniam had 
brought into subjection most of th(‘ nortliern part of 
Africa, and tlu^y controlk^d practically all of the western 
Mediterranean and its shore's. 

The Etruscans, not abk^ to withstand the attacks of 
the Samnites in Campania, the' Romans in Latium, 
and the Gauls in the' north, eleedineel rapidly. This left 
the western Meeliterrane'an to the' Greeks and the Car- 
thaginians, whose contc'st for supremacy took place in 
Sicily. 

307. Conflict for Sicily. — As we ne)tic(Hl (§ 175), at the 
time of the Persian wars, (kirthage made^ an attae;k upon 
Sicily the same year that Xerxe^s invaelexl Greee*,e (480 b.c.). 
This invasion failed with the elefeat of the Carthaginians 
at Himera. After the defeat of Athens by Syracuse in 
413 B.c. (§ 191) the Carthaginians again invaded northern 
Sicily. They captured Himera, sacrificing three thousand 
Greeks on the battlefield where the Carthaginians had 
been defeated in 480, and finally gained all of Sicily except 
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Syracuse. Later the Carthaginians were defeated by 
Di-o-nys'i-us^'^ tyrant of Syracuse, who extended his 
sway over the greater part of Sicily and a large part of 

Magna Graecia '' as well. 

After Dionysius came K-mo'Zc-on, the liberator, who 
soon drove back the Carthaginians, deposed the tyrants 
and formed a confederacy of -the Greek cities. He was 
honored as the noblest of the western Greeks. A genera- 
tion later A-gath'o-des carried the war with the Cartha- 
ginians into Africa. Still later Pyrrhus gained temporary 
victories in Sicily only to lose control of all of the island 
except Syracuse before he returned to Italy, where he was 
defeated by the Romans (§ 298). 

Carthage 

308. Location of Carthage. — This great Phoenician 
city, which had disputed with the Greeks for three cen- 
turies the possession of the fair island of Sicily, and had 
gradually become the only power in the western Mediter- 
ranean, was located on a fine harbor at the outlet of one 
of the most fertile valleys of northern Africa. The 
resources of the valley and of the continent behind Car- 
thage furnished an ample food supply for a great city. 
The location of the harbor on the great peninsula which 
juts into the Mediterranean, only seventy miles from 
Sicily, was even more central and commanding than that 
of Rome. Less exposed than Sicily to attack, it was 
almost as close to the crossing of the commercial highways 
from east to west and from north to south. 

309. Dominions and Trade of Carthage. — The Car- 
thaginians were so much interested in trade and the gain- 

1 Able, shrewd, but unprincipled, without mercy for friend or con- 
sideration for foe, Dionysius ruled the greatest kingdom that any Greek 
ever established in the West, but he left western Greece weaker than he 
found it. 
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ing of wealth that for several centuries after the founding 
of the city a ground rent was paid for the land on which 
the city stood. In order to extend this commerce the 
people were forced to drive back their enemies. Phoenician 
cities in Sicily which asked for protection were brought 
under Carthaginian rule ; northern Africa was subdued ; 
colonies were planted in Sardinia and Spain ; and at one 
time 30,000 persons were sent to the Atlantic coast beyond 
the Pillars of Hercules (Straits of Gibraltar) to establish 
trading posts and colonies. This occurred the century be- 
fore the traditional date assigned for the founding of Rome. 

Carthage had extensive trade with Spain, Britain, 
northern and western Africa.^ This trade with the west- 
ern Mediterranean and the Atlantic was guarded so 
jealously that all intruders were hunted down and drowned. 
The western Mediterranean of this time had been called 
“ a Phoenician lake.’^ This western commerce of Car- 
thage was less extensive, but politically more important 
than trade with the interior of Africa and with countries 
east of the Mediterranean.^ The trade of Carthage made 
her the wealthiest city of that time, and her governmental 
revenues were very great. 

310. The Government of Carthage. — Carthage was 
governed by a commercial aristocracy. The control of 
affairs was always held by a few powerful families which 
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1 She founded trading posts or factories for the extension of the Car- 
thaginian trade. Gold and slaves, to be obtained from the region of the 
Niger, drew her to the African coast beyond Gibraltar. The tin of Brit- 
ain and the amber of the Baltic attracted her ships to the north Atlantic. 
Spain, rich in silver mines, required settlements along both the Atlantic 
and the Mediterranean to develop trade and to protect those engaged 
in the mining of silver. Iron brought the Carthaginians to the little 
island of Elba,while agricultural products formed a large part of the trade 
with the Balearic islands, with Corsica, Sardinia and Sicily. 

* There were two commercial treaties between Carthage and Rome 
before 340 b.c. In the second of these Rome was not allowed to trade 
with Cor'si-ca, Sar-din'ia, the coast of Africa or other places more distant. 

R 
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succeeded in protecting C'arthaginian interests abroad 
at the same time t hat they maintained ord('r and prevented 
insurrections at home.^ In her treatment of lier depen- 
dencies Carthage was both harsh and avaricious ; harsh, 
because by levelling the walls of their cilices, she left them 
helpless ; and avaricious, be(;ause of the heavy tribute that 
she demanded from them. The Carthaginian dependen- 
cies were bound to her only by ties of fc^ar. In time of 
public danger they almost always were glad to revolt. 

311. The Army and Navy of Carthage. — To protect 
her commerce from the pirates that infested every sea, 
Carthage maintained the largest navy of that day; to 
maintain her authority over her vast dominion, she had 
an army compos(‘d of ('arthaginians and mc'rccnaries.^ 
The mercenaries w(to frequently treated, not as sol- 
diers, but as subj(*cts. They wer(‘ bullied and abused 
when danger was not pn'seiit, or aban(lonc‘(l sometimes 
in the face of th(‘ enemy ; h(‘nc(‘, th(‘ term “ Pun'ic faith,” 
that is, Phoenician faithh'ssness. It is not strange then 
that, when reverses (;ame to (^arthag(‘, Iut armies revolted, 
seeking freedom for tlnar ])(‘oj)l(‘ and r(‘V('ng(^ on their 
despotic rulers. 

312. Comparison of Rome and Carthage. — It was 

between this great city, ruler of the western Mediterranean, 
and Rome, mistress of Italy, that a struggle now began 
(264 B.c.) whi(di must lead to the d(\struction of one or 

’ Aristotle comments on tin; r(;markal)l(‘- freedom from insurrection 
that was enjoyed by ('arthage for s(‘veral centuries. The ruling classes, 
however, gave no real share in the govi'ninumt 1o the people, for as- 
s(unblies of the citizens, like those of Si)arta, could only accept or reject 
proposals made to them. 

Comparatively few Carthaginians entered th(i army, because there 
was more money to bo made in trade, but there was usually a sacred 
baud of 2500 as body guard for the general, and a citizen army of 25,000 
might be raised with ease. Greater dependen(*t‘ was placed on the hired 
troops, the swift and skilful Numidian cavalry, fierc(' warriors from Spain 
and levies gathered from a hundred dependent cities. 
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the other. Carthagf^ was still at the height of her power, 
with broad dominions, limitless resources of wealth, abso- 
lute control of the sea and freedom from internal dissen- 
tions. On the other hand, Rome, poor, without a navy, 
possessed of but a few thousand square miles of territory, 
though she was the real head of Italy, still remained a 
commonwt'alth of ]:)easants, rude and unimaginative, but 
brave and sturdy. 

Rome exc(‘ll(‘(l Carthage* not only because she depended 
on h(*rself rather than on her wealth, ])ut because she had 
treated her dc5])endents as human b(‘ings rather than as 
sources of rc'venue. A great many cities and tribes which 
Rome liad conquered wen^ ir(‘ated as allies, most of the 
others still possessc^d many rights and looked forward to 
the tim(^ whc'n Home* would give them also tlu* privileges 
of allies or of Italian citi/(‘ns (§ 300). Even the terrible 
dangers of Hannibal’s invasion in the se(*ond Punic war 
did not shake tin* loyalty of many of these subject Italians. 
Even nion*, Rome* ow(‘d Ikt final suc(^ess to h(*r citizen- 
soldi(^rs and to the determination with which she replaced 
every army that- was destroyc'd. How could a nation of 
traders conquer such a pc^opk* ! 

The Early Punic Wars 

313. Beginning of the First Punic War. — The wars 
between Rome and Carthage naturally began with a 
struggle for Sicily. The Romans were asked to help 
some of their allies who had attacked Messana and were 
shut in there by Carthaginians. Rome sent help be- 
cause she realized that war with Carthage was inevitable. 
Rome soon harried that nothing could he done so long as Car- 
thage was supreme on the sea.^ Fortunately a Carthaginian 

1 The Romans had only the triremes of some allies, whereas the Car- 
thaginians had hundreds of quinqueremes. To fight a quinquereme with 
a trireme, such as the Greeks a 'd the Persians had used at Salamis, was 
like fighting a battleship with a (jniiser. 
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galley ran aground and was captured by the Romans. 
With this as a model a fleet was constructed, the rowers 
being trained meanwhile to row on land. With the same 
indomitable i)luck these Roman landsmen sallied forth 
to meet the great fleet of the mistress of the western seas. 
Their galleys carried picked soldiers who rushed across 
bridges thrown from Roman vessels to those of the enemy, 
turning a sea fight into a semblance of a land battle, in 
which the Romans excelled. 

314. Romeos Naval Victories. — Four years after the 
war started a great naval battle occurred at My'lce off the 
north coast of Sicily. The Carthaginians were badly 
deff^ated. Because her men could not learn the art of 
navigation in one generation, Rome afterward lost several 
large fleets by shipwreck, but, with great persistence, 
each fleet was replaced by another. As the Punic wars 
were decided by Romeos control of the sea, Rome was well 
rewarded for her perseverance. After more than twenty 
years of fighting, Carthage agreed to give up Sicily and 
pay Rome a large sum of money. The Greek historian, 
Polybius, considered this a greater war than that of the 
Greeks with the Persians, and a greater war than the 
Peloponnesian war of Greece. 

316. From the First to the Second Punic Wars. — 
Both Rome and Carthage realized that this first war was 
a preliminary struggle. The question at issue was not. 
the control of Sicily. It was a question whether Rome or 
Carthage should control the western Mediterranean. At the 
close of the first Punic war, Carthage, however, had her 
hands full suppressing a revolt of her mercenary troops. 
Rome took advantage of this insurrection to occupy Sar- 
dinia and Corsica. Sicily she made into one province, 
the other islands into another. This was the beginning 
of Romeos great provincial system (§ 330). 

Taking advantage of the peace with Carthage, Rome 
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tried to suppress the Gauls in the Po valley and the pirates 
on the Adriatic. This was not done very effectively, 
since Rome was able to give but a small part of her atten- 
tion to these barbarous peoples. They naturally took the 
first opportunity to rise against her. 

316. Hannibal Invades Italy. — In Spain Ha-mil'car 
Barca ^ and his sons raised a fine army. In time Hanni- 
bal, eldest of the lion’s brood,” became sole commander 
of these troops. He at once prepared to invade Italy. 
To do this Hannibal was forced to cross the high Alps. 
As the narrow trails were covered with ice thousands of 
his men lost their footing and fell over the cliffs. Several 
times Hannibal was forced to stop and cut a new and 
broader path across a pass. After several weeks of ter- 
rible suffering and hardship, weeks filled with constant 
attacks by the native tribes, Hannibal brought the rem- 
nant of his fine army into the valley of the Po. Here he 
was welcomed by the Gauls. Within a year two Roman 
armies were trapped and practically destroyed by Hannibal. 

317. Cannae. — In this time of great danger Fa'bi-us 
Max'i-mus was appointed dictator. Fabius followed 
a policy of avoiding pitched battles that has ever since 
been known as the Fabian policy.^ Later the command 

^ The most successful Carthaginian general, Harnilcar Barca, spent 
the interval after the first Punic war in conquering Spain, which he made 
into a Carthaginian province. In Spain he trained a very fine army of 
Nu-mid'i-an horsemen and Spanish infantry, for he attached the loyal 
Spanish people very closely to his own interests. He prepared his sons 
for a military life in order that they might avenge Carthage on Rome. 
The story is told that he took his little son Hannibal, a boy of nine years, 
and made him swear, on the altar of his gods, eternal hatred to the 
Romans. 

“ Fabius hung upon the army of Hannibal, occupying the best positions 
as Hannibal moved down through Italy, but refusing to be drawn into a 
battle. Hannibal did not dare attack, as F^abius’ positions were too 
strong. After a time however the Romans became impatient and crit- 
icised the Fabian policy, calling the dictator Fabius Cunctator (“De- 
layer”) in derision. 
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was turned over to the two eonsuls. Hannibal now 
watched his chance. At Can' nee ^ in eastern Italy, Hanni- 
bal, attacking from several directions, threw into incredible 
confusion an army nearly twice as large as his own. 
The Roman army lost all order, only those on the outside 
of this seething mass being able to fight. The dead were 
said to have numbered more than 50,000. Not a family 
in Rome escaped bereavement. The senate lost eighty 
m(‘mb(‘rs. Cannae was a terrible blow to the young r^^- 
public. 

318. Hannibal Tries to win over the Italians. — Any 

other people, in such a crisis, would have been glad to 
accept terms of peace, but not so th(^ Romans. A n(‘w 
army was raised at once and put in the field, though it 
did not dare to face Hannibal. Hannil)al meanwhile was 
doing everything in his power to shake the allegiance of 
the Roman allies. H(^ had freed at once all of the allies 
taken prisoner at Cannae and in j)revious battles. H(‘ 
offered one and all the most favorable terms of trade and 
self-government, if they would desert the Itoman cause. 
Wherever he went some cities naturally a(^c(‘pted his terms 
and offered no opposition,^ but others stood steadfast, in 
their friendship for Rome. Rome was surely getting a 
reward for her wise policy toward her allies. On(;(‘ Han- 
nibal marched rai)idly almost to the gates of Rome, but 
he did not dare stop and lay sieg(' to the city. 

319. Metaurus. — With only the Gauls and a few cities 
to support him, Hannibal kept his army in Italy, unde- 
feated and undiscouraged, but gradually dwindling. It 
was only a question of time before he would be forced out 
of Italy unless help came. As Rome controlled the sea, 
help must come by land. In 207 this seemed at hand. 


^ Among the cities that deserted Rome were Capua and vSyracuse. 
The siege of these cities formed two very interesting and important events 
in the second Punic war. See Seignobos, Roman People, 111-112. 
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for Hannibars brother Has'dru-bal crossed the Alps with r 

an army from Spain. At the river Me-tau'rus two 
Roman armies met and destroyed the army of Hasdrubal. 

It is said that Hannibal first learned of this great disaster 
when the head of his brother was brought to his camp. 

He understood then that he had failed. 

320. The Close of the Second Punic War. — Not dar- Hannibal « 
ing to attack Hannibal the Romans decided to send an defeated , 
army into Africa. J^ub li-us Ck)r-ne'li-us Scip i-o, after- in Africa. 
w^ard called Sci])io Afri(;aiuis, tlie elder, had command 

of this army. Hannibal was immediately recalled from 
Italy. Tlu' two armi(‘s riud at Za'ma (202 b.c) near Car- 
thage. Her(^ Hannibal nnh his first real defeat, but it 
was decisive. 

C"arthag(‘ now sikhI for yx'ace. The terms of t he Romans Carthage I 
w(‘re^ accepled without much modification, f^arthage 
lost 8j)ain and all islands in the Mediterranean. She territory 
gave uj) all her naval vt^ssels ])ut ten. Sh(‘ ])aid a huge * 

indemnity and continutMl to pay a ycairly sum for fifty demnity. ' 
years. She (a)uld not make war on a Roman ally and her 
foreign relations were subj(U‘.t to Rom(‘. Soiik^ of her 
dependt^nci(‘s in northern Africa becarm^ alliens of Rome. 

All that was left to C'arthage was her own territory and 
her trade. C'arthage rio longer rivalled Rome as a Medi- 
terranean power, for her commanding position had been 
destroyed. 

Completion of Mediterranean Conquests 

321. Conquest of Macedonia. — The king of Mace- Macedonia 

donia had tried to help Hannibal because he feared that 

1 1 1 Tf-, check Rome 

the Romans would expand eastward toward the ^Egean and is 

Sea. After HannibaFs defeat the Romans began war in overthrowa 

earnest, as Macedonia was interfering with Greek allies 

of Rome. In two great battles the Roman legion met the 
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Macedonian phalanx. Each time the victory was won by 
the more active Roman troops, as the battles were fought 
on rough ground. The second battle, at Pyd'na (168 b.c.), 
decided "he fate of Macedonia. Her treasure was taken 
to Rome, 150,000 inhabitants of E-pi'rus were sold into 
slavery, and Macedonia became, first a dependency, and 
afterward a province of Rome. 

322. The War against Antiochus of Syria. — A rival 
greater than the king of Macedonia was the ambitious 
An-ti'o-chus of Syria, who had (conquered the peoples of 
Asia Minor and had invaded (Treece. The Romans 
marched to the help of their allies in the East and de- 
feated Antiochus at Mag-ne^sl-a (190 b.c.). Al- 
though they kept no territory in Asia, from this time 
Rome was recognized as the greatest power in the eastern 
Mediterranean as well as in the West. One story illus- 
trates this. A successor of Antiochus wished to con- 
quer Egypt. The Roman senate sent a legate to Syria 
telling him not to do it. The Syrian king agreed to con- 
sider the matter. Immediately the Roman legate drew 
a circle in the sand about the king, telling him that he 
should not pass outside the circle until he had agreed 
not to make war on Egypt. The Syrian king yielded 
at once, for he did not wish a war with Rome. After the 
conquest of Macedonia and Syria the whole civilized 
world thenceforth recognized the Roman senate as the 
supreme .tribunal, whose commissioners decided in the 
last resort between kings and nations.’^ 

323. The Conquest of Greece. — Rome had always 
looked up to Greece as a country of culture and a high 
civilization. Ordinarily she interfered in Greek affairs 
only at the request of some Greek ally. After the second 
Punic war the Romans began to devise the overthrow of 
the most enterprising Greek cities because they had trade 
which the rich Roman merchants and bankers wanted. 
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Rhodes was the first of these great cities to be punished, 
because she was prosperous. 

Later Rome found abundant excuse to interfere in the 
affairs of Greece proper, for the Greeks quarrelled con- 
tinually after the overthrow of Macedonia at Pydna. 
In the end Greece was subdued in 146 b.c. One of its most 
powerful cities, Corinth y was plundered, its inhabitants were 
sold into slavery, its buildings were destroyed and its site 
was cursed by the Romans. 

324. The Destruction of Carthage. — The prosperity 
of Carthage likewise aroused envy among the avaricious 
Romans. For a long time the most severe of the Romans, 
Cato the Censor, had ended every speech with the words, 

Carthage must be destroyed.^’ An excuse for war came 
when Carthage made war on her neighbor Numidia, an 
ally of Rome that had 
repeatedly injured Car- 
thage. 

At first the Romans 
were successful ; Car- 
thage was compelled to 
give up some of her best 
citizens as hostages and 
surrender her naval 
vessels and her arms. 

The Romans then de- 
manded that Carthage 
be abandoned, as they 
feared so powerful a 
commercial rival. The 
patient . Carthaginians 
rebelled. With mar- 
vellous energy they 
began to rebuild walls and to fashion weapons out of 
scraps of metal. The women gave their hair for the cords 
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huge bows. For several 

resisted the Roman attacks until m^p|^^>;starvi]iig 
overwhelmed, they were forced, :||Kp 0 ^pr. Of the 
700, ODO that began the siege but 50,(iii|^&rived. Like 
Corinth, and in the san^ year, Cartha^l^P^ destroyed 
because of the commerdfi® 34 valry of 

326. Roman after 146 ^ the 

Roman republic, which lasted until 27 b.c.. Rota# added 
Gaul, most of the northern coast of Africa and parts 6f 
Asia Minor and Syria. Most of > this territory was con- 
quered by the great generals of the late Republic, Sul'la 
(§ 342), Pom'pey (§ 344) and Cse'sar (§ 347). 

When Aug-us'tus ‘ established the empire .(§ 354), he 
not only completed the circle of Roman possessions around 
the Mediterranean, but he wisely limited the empire to 
the Rhine i and . the Danube rivers in central Europe 
and to the Euphrates River in Asia. Later emperors 
held fo those boundaries, with one exception.^ 

Changes in Rome 

326. General Changes. — During the later foreign wars 
a new Rome was created, due, in large part, to the wars 
themselves. Some of these changes were (}) Social 
changes f due chiefly to the new wealth anjd luxury, and 
shown in corruption, in religion, in^familj^ ife and the new 
amusements ; (II) Political changes which affected the 

1 Carthage, Corinth and Tyre were afterward rebuilt, because tliey 

were natural commercial centres. The Romans found that they l^^d 
injured rather than helped themselveu by destroying .these por^s th^Qi^gh 
whicl^much of their trade must be ofimed on. / 

2 The emperor Tra'jan <98-117 a.d.) was a great conqueror Sjdded 

to the Roman empire lands beyond the Danube River asd tho ' 

River, but his successors did not try to defend these frontiers tl^ir 

enemies. To be sure Britain, which had been conQU(,ei^^ befod?j0,:the lime 
of Trajan, was held for four centuries .until inv^aons of Genni^n tribes 
caused the “break-up” of the Roman Stnpire (ch. XI V>. 
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interi||&^^ and relations of Rome, and the ■ 

govjEa^W^t provinces as well as of Rome herself J v f 
\Econom changes, such as the development of 
iu i^pitalist class, the spread of slavery and the, destruc- * 
tion of the old time peasantry, which had been the chief 
strength of old Rome. ' 

327. Influence of Wealth in Rome. — The Roman public 
treasury was filled by the great wealth that came to Rome 
from the indemnity levied upon Carthage at the end of the* 
second Punic war, upon Macedonia a little later, from trib- 
ute paid by subject peoples, and from' gifts and be- 
quests like that of the king of Pergamum (133 b.c.)/ 
From a state almost of poverty the Romans became 
suddenly wealthy. Opportunities to make money were 
offered that soon cw'atcKi a capitalist class (§ 331). The 
old styles no .longer satisfied; new luxuries were im- 
ported yeairiy from the East . The elder Cato, last of the 
old Romans, protested in vain against the new luxury^ 
the dissipations thht wc^alth brought and the growilig 
corrui)tion in government and society. Soldiers no longer 
enlisted for pifrely patriotic reasons, since service in the 
eastern wars meant rich booty for privates as well as for 
generals and the state. 

328. Social Changes. — Contact with the East brought 

many of iiie refinements of the Hellenistic civilization. 
Greek dress apd Greek foods were. copied. Houses were 
built /an‘<f ip^msh^ after Greek models. Greek slaves 
taught the sons of rich Romans. Greek plays furnished 
models for dramatists and Greek wprks of art 

were brbu^i from, the plundered cities of Greece. The 

^ Rome had undertaken the yar against Antiochus the Great at the 
request of the king of Pergamum. At the close of the war Pergamum 
received great additions of territory, as the Romans were not ready to 
govern lands so far distant as Asia Minor. In 133, when the last king 
of Pergamum died, his territories and his treasure were bequeathed 
to Home. 
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Romans were, however, rather poor imitators, and they 
were not intelleetual or artistic like the Greeks.^ 

Family bonds were relaxed under the new era that had 
begun at Rome. There is no record of a divorce earlier 
than the first Punic war, but separations occurred with 
alarming frequency after the second war with Carthage. 
Women had greater legal freedom also, from this time, 
the father no longer having the full rights of ^^patria po- 
testas,^’ that is, absolute control as pater familias.’’ 

329. Introduction of Public Games. — Instead of the 
one annual festival that was held before the second Punic 
war, new games and festivals were introduced. These in- 
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eluded fierce combats between animals and between men 
(gladiators) with short swords (§ 380). They were fre- 
quently held at the expense of the lesser magistrates, 
whose chance of election to higher offices usually de- 
pended upon the pleasure that they gave to the Roman 
mob. This custom and the distribution of grain by 
wealthy men who wished to have a following ” led to 


^ Many Romans had already lost faith in their own religion (§ 280) ; 
Greek scepticism was welcomed. Orgies in the name of the Greek god 
Bacchus were practised secretly at Rome and throughout Italy. Sooth- 
sayers from Asia flocked to the capital city. Temples were erected to 
the Egyptian Isis and to numerous other foreign deities. 
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an immense amount of political corruption during the 
last century and a half of the republic. 

330. The Government of the Provinces. — Rome did 
not set out to create an empire composed of provinces 
— but she was forced to borrow or develop some system 
I of government for the subject peoples whom she con- 
quered. The method of government for the early prov- 
inces, like the provinces themselves, was Carthaginian. 
A governor with almost absolute power ruled each prov- 
ince,^ and taxes were farmed out to publicans. Not 
all of the cities in a province were on equal footing — some 
were still allies ; others paid tribute while a few became 
the property of Rome. In general, before the destruction 
of Carthage, it may be said that Roman rule in her prov- 
inces and in the states of dependent allies was better than 
the rule it replaced. Taxes were less heavy in Macedonia 
under Rome than they had been under the Macedonian 
kings. The Roman officials were honest com])ared with 
the Greek and Carthaginian rulers. Yet in later times 
the misrule of the provinces, the heavy taxation and the 
sacrifice of business in the cities for the benefit of Rome 
are blots on the history of the republic. ^ 


1 The Roman governors were usually ex-magistrates who were ap- 
pointed for one year, later for three years. They were absolute within 
the provinces, not even being subject to the senate until their term of 
office had expired. They controlled the provincial army of which there 
was usually need on the borders of the province or in unruly cities. They 
issued orders and enforced the laws. If a provincial had a grievance 
there could be no appeal beyond the governor, who had the highest ju- 
dicial power. Through a subordinate, the governor supervised the 
finances. 

\ * If a governor plundered a province, no one could try him until after ‘ 

his term was over. Then he was brought before a tribunal of fellow-sen- 
ators. If convicted, he went into exile, usually at his country home. It 
was a common saying, when the governor’s term was three years, that it 
took the plunder of the first year to pay the senate for giving the posi- 
tion, that of the second to buy off the jury, leaving only the plunder of 
the third year for the governor. 
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331. The Publicans. — The acquisition of provinces 
added greatly (o the public business which Rome trans- 
acted through contractors. Tax(\s had io bo collected 
in a province. If a sewer was to b(‘ constructed, a road 
built, or a public building erected, the work was done by 
contract. The contracts were let by the censors at five- 
year intervals. The censors estimated the amount of 
rev(aiue that each province should bring; the right to 
collect the taxes was then sold to the highest bidder. 
The bidders were necessarily capitalists. These associa- 
tions of publicans (X)llected the customs revenues in 
Italy and farmed the taxes in the provinca^s. 

The publicans collected as much as th(‘y could, usually 
far in excess of the amounts j)aid into t lu' public, treasury. 
If a man did not pay thet(‘nth or fifth of his ])rodu(*e that 
the law required, or did not pay the r(mt on his land which 
might legally belong to the state,; he might be cast into 
prison or sold into slavery. 

332. Slavery. — Slavery grew with the extension of 
Roman dominion. Each war brought thousands of 
captives who were sold as slaves.^ Slaveys were (miployeKl 
in large numbers on the great estates of Italy and Sicily. 
They were not treated like human beings, but, being 
human, revolted in terrible slave insurrections. Sicily 
was the scene of three prolonged servile wars during the 
century after the fall of Carthage. Slavery made the 
Romans more callous and corrupt than (wer, and slave 
labor caused great economic crises. 

333. The Decline of the Middle Class. — Italy had once 
been a land of small farmers, s ^dv. self-supportin g. 


^ One of the most upright of the Roman commanders, ^Emilius Paulus, 
sold 150,000 inhabitants of Epirus into slavery (§321). Ten thousand of 
the most intelligent Greeks, including the statesman and historian Polyb- 
ius, were s(‘nt to Rome practically as slaves when the Achsean league was 
Vjroken up (151 b.c.). Slave raids were common, and the island of Delos, 
once sacred to Apollo, became the slave market of the Mediterranean. 
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s elf-respecting veom en. who lived plainly, feared the gods 
and reared large families. The Licinian laws (§ 291) 
had attempted to help this class by distributing the public 
lands in small farms ; but these laws had been broken by 
the nobles who controlled the senate. Then came Hanni- 
bal, whose terrible campaigns devastated Italy and kept 
the farmers under arms, when they should have been 
cultivating their crops. 

After Hannibal, wealthy men bought up these neglected 
farms. The other yeomen could not grow grain to com- 
pete with the cheap corn of Sicily and Africa. Neither 
could they compete with the large sheej) and cattle estates 
of their wealthy neighbors, with their cheap slave labor 
and broad fields. A few tried raising vines and olives, 
but most of them lacked the capital and the skill for such 
enterprises. Flo (’king to Home, these men crowded the 
capital, and failing to find work, joined the city rabble 
which enjoyed the fr(’(^ games and cheap food. Thus the 
rich grew richer and ih(‘ poor poorer; while Rome, nomi- 
nally governed l)y all citizens, yet actually ruled by the 
wealthy but corrupt no])]es, was drifting into new diffi- 
culties which neither the nobility nor the peasant could 
solve. 

334. Summary. — The territorial history of the west- 
ern Mediterranean during the four centuries from 550 b.c. 
to 146 B.c. is the history (1) of the supremacy of Carthage 
in the West and (2) of tfic conquest of Carthage by Rome. 
The Carthaginians supplanted first the Etruscans and 
later the western Greeks, especially in Sicily. Carthage 
^X)wed her supremacy to her central location, to her trade 
and tributary provinces, to her strong navy, her stable 
government and her able leaders. Carthage was inferior 
to Rome in her selfish policy toward subject-states and 
in her dependence on mercenaries rather than on citizen 
soldiers. 
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The first struggle between Rome and Carthage began 
in 264 B.c. in a contest for Sicily. Soon after the Romans 
equipped themselves to fight on the sea, they acquired 
Sicily, and later, Sardinia and Corsica. The second 
Punic war was the war waged by Hannibal for fifteen years 
in Italy against great odds. At Cannae he destroyed 
the flower of Rome's troops, but he could not break 
down the allegiance of Rome's allies. When Hasdrubal 
was defeated at the Metaurus (207), Hannibal was 
beaten, although he did not acknowledge defeat until 
Zama (202). A half century later, in 146 b.c., Carthage 
was destroyed l)y the jealous and avaricious Romans. 

Rome expanded to the east as soon as Carthage was 
out of the way. She was successful against the kings of 
Syria, and of Macedon (Pydna, 168 b.c.) and easily over- 
came the disunited states of Greece. Conquests after 
146 B.c. extended Roman dominions to the Scottish high- 
lands on the north, to the Rhine and the Danube on the 
northeast, to the Euphrates on the east, and to the Sahara 
desert on the south. 

Rome's success and the introduction of wealth and 
luxury from abroad made her people less religious and 
moral. She was no longer governed by the people but by 
a set of wealthy senators. The provinces were badly 
ruled and the provincials were oppressed by the tax- 
farmers. In Italy the rise of great estates, the spread of 
slavery and the decay of the peasantry prepared the way 
. for mob rule in Rome, for the ascendency of generals and 
finally for the empire. 
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Questions 

1. What were the three great steps in the expansion of Rome ? 
How diH the subjugation of Carthage and the eities of East 
influenee Roin<^ ? 

2. Outline the struggle in the western Mediterranean: (1) be- 
tween the Etriisc'ans, Greeks and (Carthaginians; (2) between 
the (Carthaginians and Greeks; (1^) bet>\eeii Rome and Car- 
thage. 

3. Who were Gelon, Dionysius, Tinioleoii, Agatho('.les and 
Pyrrhus? What were Himera, the Si('.ilian (‘xpedition and a 
Pyrrhic victory ? 

4. Show the importance of Cartliagc'. (Consider location, 
dominions, trade, government and navy. Compare Rome with 
Carthago. 

5. How many wars were there between Rome and Carthage? 
Characterize each, that is, explain very briefly the rc^al nature 
of each struggle. 

6. Explain th<^ policy of Ifaniiibal. Giv(* an a('C()unt of his 
methods and describe one battle. Why did not the allies desert 
Rome? Why was the second Ihinie war as well as the first 
decided by “sea power,” that is, by the control of the sea? 

7. Toll about the conqiuist. of Macc^donia, Syria and (Jreece. 
Why was Rhodes humiliated? Why w(‘re' C’^orinth and (Car- 
thage destroyed ? Why were Tyn', Corinth and Cart hage after- 
ward rebuilt ? 

8. Draw a map showing the five different stages in Roman 
expansion. Did Rome gain more territory before 14() b.(\ or 
after 146 b.c. ? Why do we take 146 b.c. as the end of the 
period of the “expansion of the nations” ? 

9. Name the three classes of changes in Rome during the sec- 
ond and first centuries before (Christ. Explain each as fully as 
possible. First name the chief changes under eat^h class, and then 
explain those that you have named. Make a summary of this 
for your note-book. 

10. Explain : Myl®, the earliest provinces, Fabian policy, 
Metaurus, Zama, Pydna, Magnesia, bequests of the king of 
Pergamum, tax-farming, publicans, the “(‘ity rabble.” 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE REVOLUTION AND IMPERIALISM 
(146 B.C.-14 A.D.) 

336. The Problem of Governing the Roman World, 
133 B.c. — As we have seen, two great changes had been 
going on in the Mediterranean world during the second 
century before Christ; (1) the expansion of the Roman 
power until practically every country that bordered 
on the Mediterranean was either subject to Rome or 
a dependent ally of Rome ; and (2) the decadence of the 
old simple life and spirit of the Roman people. One 
part of the problem then was how to organize these conquered 
countries into a single empire,'^ or vast republic. 

Another part of the problem was the question as to 
who should govern this immense area. Under the consti- 
tution that had been developed during the early years of 
the republic, as we noticed, after 287 b.c. the law gave the 
power of governing Rome to the assemblies^ but custom and 
ability had left it to the senate. Neither the assemblies 
nor the senate knew how to govern properly so vast a realm 
as the Roman armies had conquered. In 133 the senate 
was not only governing Roman dominions unwisely, 
but the senate itself was narrow, selfish, and incompetent. 
The assemblies were just as incapable of governing, for 
> they were largely made up of self-seeking merchants, of 
property owners corrupted by unaccustomed wealth and 
slavery, and of the city mob, degraded by poverty. 

The century from 133 to 27 b.c. was taken up with 
attempts to solve these two problems. This century after 
133 B.c. is sometimes called the century of the Revolution, 
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The P]ARbY Revolution — Revolt against Sena- 
torial Rule (146-88 b.c.) 

336. The Reforms of the Gracchi. — The first att aek 
upon the siaiaiorial rule came frorri two brothers of noble 
aims and hi^ 2 ;h principles. Ti-b(''ri-us and (hi'ius Grac'chus 
belonged to a plebeian family of nobles, and through their 
mother, th(' famous Cor-ne'li-a,, W('r(' d('scend(‘d from 
Scipio Africanus, the Elder. Tladr n'al purpose' was to 
relieve the distress of the poor citizens who had been driven 
from their farms (§ 838) in the vain ('tfort to find a living 
in Rome. 

337. Tiberius Gracchus. — Having bc'C'n elec'ted trib- 
une in 138 B.(\, Tiberius Grac(*hus tric'd to g('t a redistri- 
bution of the ])ublic lands^ according to the* Licinian 
laws (§ 291). This arouse'd the ('nniity of the se'uators, 
many of whom had occupied large' bloe-ks of stale' land 
which they did not wish to give' u]). Tibe'rius ap])eale'd 
to the people in asse'inbly and tlu'y passe'd his law, as the'y 
had a le'gal right tx) de), but the'y we're' oblige'd to re'iiiove a 
tribune who hael ve'teie'el the law at the' re'epie'st e)f t he' se'iia- 
torial party. This was a very ane'ie'nt use^ of tlie mode'rn 
method that we te^rm the “ recall. Tibe^rius then tried to 
secure his ejwn reelectiem as tribune, althe)Ugh the law diel not 
provide for reeleKdiem. The senators, alarnuMl at the great 
ine>reasein the tribune’s power unele^ Tibe'rius, anel fearing 
the le)ss to thernsedve's if his i)re)gramme of re'form was ea)m- 
pleted, attackeel him in the city streets anel ])ut him to 
death. Thus violence pointeel the way te) the military 
rule which finally overthrew the republic. But the death/^ 
of Tiberius did not end his work, for later e'.ensuses show 
that within a few years the number e)f lanel owners in Italy 
increaseel 80,000. 

338. The Work of Gaius Gracchus (128 b.c.). — Gains 
Gracchus continued the work of Tiberius for the relief of 
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the peasants in Rome and in Italy. In addition he devel- 
oped plans for the (complete reorganization of the Roman 
government. In two successive terms as tribune,^ he 
sought to make himself real ruler of Rome. To do this 
Gaius made the tribune by far the most powerful magis- 
trate in the government. He relieved the city of many 
of its poor by continuing the distribution of the public 
lands, and by scuiding out colonists outside of Italy. He 
gained tlu^ favor of th(‘ city voters by distributing grain 
at half j)ri(*(‘. This followed a custom tliat had been used 
by maii}^ nobles, ])ut was a dangcTous ])ractice which he 
probably intend(‘d should b(‘ temporary. It was used 
later by dc^magogue's and geneu’als to win popular favor 
and was, unfortunat(‘ly, tlui only law of Gaius Gracchus 
that survived. 

His downfall came with his statesmanlike suggestion 
that citizenshi}) should be extended to the Italians, a 
proposal that unitenl the senate^ and the (uty mob against 
him. When Gaius Gracchus faih^l to secure a second 
reele(*tion as trilnine, a senatorial force attacked his fol- 
lowers in the stniots, killing him and three thousand of 
his supporters. The S(mate quickly reestablished its 
supremacy and undid, so far as it could, the work of 
Gracchus, l)ut it could not. conct^al the need of reform, nor 
destroy the demand for it. A revolution had begun. 

339. The Briberies of Jugurtha. — For several years 
after the death of Gaius Gracchus, Rome was ruled by 
the senate, which was corrupt and inefficient. The revolt 
of the people against this misrule was brought about by 
^the failure of the war against Ju-gur'tha, who had seized 
the throne of Nu-mid'i-a in Africa and had bribed and 
defeated every army that the senate sent against him. 
He was summoned to Rome to answer charges against 
him, of massacring thousands of Roman subjects, but he 

1 A man could now hold the position of tribune more than one year. 
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bought his freedom. On his departure he is reported to 
have said, Oh, city for sale and doomed to speedy ruin, 
if it finds a purchaser.” 

340. Marius, the Saviour of Rome. — The people 
demanded a leader who was incorruptible. They found 
one in Gaius Ma'ri-us, an uneducated man of humble 
parentage, but an able general. Marius found the army 
honeycombed with corruption. He reformed it, defeated 
Jugurtha and his allies, and, with the aid of Lu'cius Sul'la, 
captured Jugurtha. He was at once reelected consul 
and was recalled to Italy to repel the invasion of two 
hordes of Germans, the Cim'bri and the Teu'to-nes. 
These tribes, having defeated four consuls, were threaten- 
ing to seize the rich lands of northern Italy and plunder 
the wealthy cities. Six years in succession Marius held 
the consulship. In 102, at Aquae Sex'ti-ae, in Southern 
Gaul, he destroyed the huge force of the Teutones, and the 
next year, at the Raud'ine plain in northern Italy, he anni- 
hilated the Cimbri as well. For four centuries, Rome was 
comparatively free from invasion by the barbarians. 

341. The Social War. — Marius made the army demo- 
cratic by abolishing social distinctions and by admitting 
landless men from Rome and Italy into the legions, but 
he did nothing for the Italians. As the Italians were op- 
pressed by the Romans, they formed a new Italian state 
which they defended in a war known as the social war, 
from the Latin word '' socii,” meaning allies.^ Rome 
took prompt and vigorous measures to crush the revolts, 
but the Italians were not conquered. Then the Roman 
government offered full citizenship to those Italians who ^ 
had remained loyal. Later the same rights were granted 


^ A tribune, Marcus Drusus, tried to secure for the discontented 
Italians the rights of citizenship which Gaius Gracchus had proposed for 
them. His law was passed, but Drusus was assassinated, and the law 
was vetoed by the senate. 
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to those who swore allegiance to Rome within sixty days.^ 
These laws and a vigorous campaign by Sulla ended the 
war, although more blood was shed before the new Italian 
citizens were finally enrolled as voters. The number of 
Roman citizens was ynore than doubled by these changes^ 
and Italy from the Rubicon to Tarentum was united into a 
single state. 

The Struggle of Military Leaders for Supremacy 
(88-46 B.c.) 

342. The War with Mithridates (88-84 B.c.). — 
Disorder and violence were common features of the party 
strife that went on at Rome ea(4i year, but as yet no 
leader had used an organized army to secure power. 
Sulla, the aristocrat, champion of the senate, was the first to 
introduce the army into Roman politics. Unfortunately 
he had many successors. He did this in order to secure 
command of the force to be sent against Mith-ri-da'tes, 
king of Pontus. The assembly had voted that Marius, 
the democratic leader, should have the command ; the sen- 
ate, on the contrary, selected Sulla, the leader of the 
aristocrats.^ 

Mithridates seemed as great a danger as the invasions of 
the Cimbri and the Teutones a few years earlier. He 
was king of Pontus, on the south shore of the Black Sea.® 

^The Italians wanted full rights of citizenship as a protection. 
They did not care particularly about voting in Rome, V)ut they did wish 
to be able to protect themselv(‘s from insult and their property from 
, seizure. Only full citizens were really able to do this. 

^As soon as Sulla left Italy, however, Marius and his friends re- 
entered Rome, where they murdered the fri(*iids of Sulla and plundered 
their homes. Marius was no longer an able general and a wise leader, 
but a harsh, revengeful old man who died soon after this butchery. 

* He was a man of gigantic stature, able, and cruel, but with a polish 
that came from a Greek education. On an appointed day he had 
massacred all of the Italians in Asia Minor, men, women and children, 
numbering perhaps one hundred thousand. 
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Ha\mg conquered his immediate neighbors, he had in- 
cited all of the eastern provinces of Rome to revolt. 
Mithridates then crossed into Greece and was joined by 
the Greeks and many of the Macedonians. 

Although Sulla had only a small army, he had no great 
difficulty in defeating the forces of Mithridates and driving 
them out of Europe. Mithridates was glad to make 
peace by surrendering most of his conquests in Asia Minor. 
He preferred to wait for a more favorable time to attack 
Rome (§344). 

343. The Rule of Sulla. — After conquering Mithri- 
dates, Sulla returned to Italy, which the democratic party 
defended to the best of their ability. By a victory just 
outside the Colline Gate of Rome, he gained complete 
control of the government. Sulla immediately began a 
series of proscriptions in which he and his followers 
murdered their enemies and seized their property. No 
one^s life was safe, for a fresh list of those that might be 
killed for a reward was published every day, and private 
enmity or greed caused the death of many men of ability 
or wealth who had not opposed Sulla. The horrors of 
these fiendish proscriptions were not forgotten for two 
generations. Sulla completed his work by reestablishing 
the rule of the senate in a constitution which also intro- 
duced some necessary reforms.^ The constitution lasted 
barely a decade, but Sulla had set an example of rule by 
“ blood and iron that other Romans were quick to follow. 


1 Sulla restored the rule of the senate. He tried to cripple the tribune 
by not allowing a person who had been tribune to hold any other office. 
These changes lasted but a few years. Other changes lasted longer. He 
increased the number of financial and judicial officers in Rome and Italy, 
since more were needed. He prescribed that none should hold important 
offices until he had served in lesser offices, thus giving the higher magis- 
trates training for their work. These reforms might have been valuable, 
had not Rome already abandoned civil rule for leadership by its great 
generals. 
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344. Pompey. — Soon after the death of Sulla, a young 
man named Pom'pey became the most prominent citizen 
of Rome. Pompey had helped 
Sulla, had conquered Spain by 
the aid of assassins and had 
put down the revolt of the 
gladiators under Spar'ta-cus. 

In a remarkably short cam- 
paign of forty days, Pompey 
swept the pirates from the 
eastern Mediterranean. Then 
he again conquered Mithri- 
dates, accepting all of the glory 
that belonged to his immedi- 
ate predecessor. Pompey also 
invaded Syria and Palestine. 

In Jerusalem Pompey not only 
visited the temple but entered 
the Holy of Holies. He thus 
gave Rome a claim to lands in 
the east Mediterranean coast, 
as well as most of Asia Minor. 

346. Cicero and the Conspiracy of Catiline. — While 
Pompey was in the East an attempt was made by Cat'i-line 
to gain control of the government of Rome. He gathered 
about himself an army of discontented men. When Catiline 
was denounced in the senate by Cic'e-ro, who was consul 
that year, he fled and his army was destroyed. 

Cicero was an able man and a great orator. He was a 
“ new man,' ^ since he did not belong to one of the families 
that held most of the offices. His orations and writings 
were polished and interesting, but Cicero was vain and 
timid. The work of preserving and reorganizing Rome 
was left to men of tougher fibre. 

346. The First Triumvirate. — When Pompey returned 
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to Rome, after the defeat of Mithridates and the pirates, 
with a great, if rather undeserved, military reputation, he 
found that the ruling nobles were jealous of his fame. He 
therefore allied himself with a rich man named Cras'sus 
and an exceedingly popular patrician, Ju'lius Cae'sar. 
This alliance of Pompey, Caesar and Crassus was called 
the first tri-um'vi-rate. These three men practically 
dominated Rome. After a year as consul, Caesar was ap- 
pointed proconsul of Gaul for five years. 

347. Julius Caesar. — Julius Caesar is one of the most 
interesting, as well as one of the ablest men of history. 
Although he belonged to a patrician family, he was related 
by marriage to Marius, the leader of the popular party, 
and had sided with Marius against Sulla. After Sulla’s 
death he had been elected to positions in which he had 
entertained the populace of Rome at great expense, his 
creditors paying the bills. Caesar realized as perhaps few 
men did that Rome could never be governed again by 
either the senate or the assembly. Since Rome must be 
ruled by one man, a military leader, Caesar decided to be 
that man, and he sought in Gaul the army that should 
make him master of Rome. 

Caesar conquered Gaul in a series of brilliant cam- 
paigns that he describes graphically and simply in his 
well-known, if not well-beloved, book on the Gallic war. 
By skilful diplomacy he solved the serious problems 
of the Gallic tribes. Caesar united Gaul and made it 
half-civilized, giving the province a firm, wise rule. Gaul 
helped him even more, for it gave him military experi- 
ence. It furnished him an army of veterans who were 
greatly attached to him and would do anything for 
him. 

348. Pompey versus Caesar. — Caesar needed this ex- 
perience and this help. The senate and Pompey, fearing 
Caesar, told him to give up his command and return to 
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Rome. Knowing that he would not be safe in Rome 
if he were alone, Caesar crossed the Ru'bi-con River with 
his army (49 b.c.).^ Pompey and his friends immediately 
fled. Caesar at once made himself master of Rome and 
Italy, treating with generosity his opponents who had re- 
mained. With his army he followed Pompey ixito Greece, 
where he defeated him. Pompey fled to Egypt, where 
his head was brought to the conqueror. In three years 
from the time that he crossed the Rubicon^ Caesar had made 
himself master of the Mediterranean world. 

The Establishment of an Empire, 46 b.c.-14 a.d. 

349. The Work of Caesar. — In order to carry on his 
work Caesar concentratcnl in his own hands almost auto- 
cratic powers. Not only was he 
im-per-a'tor^ that is, military com- 
mander, but he held the offices of 
dictator, (jonsul and many others.^ 

Caesar enlarged the senate and per- 
mitted some provincials, especially 
the Gauls, to have full Roman citi- 
zenship. 

By establishing sound govern- 
ment in Rome, Caesar virtually 
changed the decaying and disor- 
derl}^ republic into an empire. He 
looked after the health and order 
of the imperial city. He reduced the mob that had been 

1 The Rubicon separated Italy from a province on the north. Gov- 
ernors were not allowed to return to Italy with their armies, an act of 
that kind being considered treason. That is the reason that Ceesar hesi- 
tated at the Rubicon and finally plunged in, saying, “The die is cast.” 

2 He exercised the powers of chief judge and of tribune. He could 
not hold the office of tribune, since he belonged to a patrician family. 
Naturally all branches of the government were under his authority, so 
that Rome and her dominions were governed according to his wishes. 
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fed at public expense, partly by establishing in the prov- 
inces colonies of Roman citizens, a scheme proposed by 
Gaius Gracchus years before. By making the provincial 
governors responsible directly to himself, and by creat- 
ing a system of more direct taxation Caesar gave to 
the provinces a much better and a much less costly 
government. He introduced the calendar from Egypt, 
since New Yearns day under the old Roman calendar 
came only a short time before the spring solstice in March. 
One of the months of the reformed (calendar he named after 
himself, July. These examples of reform show how exten- 
sive and thorough were the changes made by Caesar. 

360. The Second Triumvirate. — Caesar^s autocratic 
rule aroused against him the envy of many who wished to 
overthrow him. As Shakespeare has so vividly told us, 
Cassius and Brutus were among the leaders of the con- 
spiracy against Caesar. In March, 44 b.c., Caesar was 
attacked in the capitol and fell, mortally wounded, at the 
foot of Pompey^s statue. 

Caesar ^s work did not die with him. His nephew and 
adopted son, Oc-xa'vi-us, arranged a second triumvirate 
with Mark Antony and Lepidus, Caesar's master of the 
horse. Octavius, although a mere youth at this time, 
showed himself a cold-blooded and unprincipled schemer. 
Without mercy these three triumvirs hunted down their 
enemies in Rome and abroad. So many estates were 
confiscated by the triumvirs that no buyers for land 
could be found, although it was offered at very low 
prices. For years Italy had been losing her people, 
who had gone to Rome or the provinces. After the pro- 
scriptions of the triumvirs farms, hamlets and even cities 
were practically abandoned. 

361. The Success of Octavius. — After ten years of 
autocratic rule, Lepidus having been dropped, Antony 
and Octavius quarrelled. Their forces met at Ac'ti-um 
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(31 B.c.) off the west coast of Greece. Antony and his 
sweetheart, Cle-o-pa'tra, Queen of Egypt, sailed away, 
leaving their fleet to its fate. A little later Antony com- 
mitted suicide in Egypt in order that he might not be 
captured by Octavius. 

Cleopatra was considered the most beautiful woman of 
her time. She had charmed Pompey, and Caesar and 
Antony, but her charms made no impression on Octavius. 
Rather than march through the streets of Rome in the 

triumph of Octavius, Cleopatra killed herself. 

Octavius was now master of the Roman world. On 
his return to Rome he celebrated a triumph and closed the 
gates of the temple of Janus, an act signifying that the 
Roman world was at peace. But three times had these 
gates been closed since the days of Romulus. 

362. The Need of Empire. — The people welcomed the 
strong rule of one man because they were tired of the 
quarrels between military leaders. During the preceding 
century there had been so much disorder in Rome and in 
Italy that life was not safe. On the sea piracy was common, 
even after the time of Pompey. In some of the provinces 
brigandage was continuous ; in others it was merely inter- 
mittent. The empire promised peace. 

There was need of a strong hand to protect business 
and stop the exploitation of all Roman possessions. A law 
had already been passed reducing the rate of interest that 
capitalists might charge to one per cent a month. A 
government was needed that would enforce this law, that 
would safeguard proper investments of capital, at the 
same time that it checked speculation. 

363. Changing Conditions in the Roman World. — The 
Roman world had been prepared for a Roman empire in 
many ways. Rome was no longer a city of Romans. It 
was cosmopolitan, its population being made up chiefly of 
provincials and other foreigners. As rulers, merchants or 
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soldiers, the Romans and Italians had gone to every part 
of the Roman world. The Mediterranean world was 
becoming Romanized (§§ 382-387). It was demanding 
a government capable of ruling a world-state. 

As neither the senate nor the assemblies had been ca- 
pable of ruling the empire, Rome and Italy had become 
demoralized. Bribery, vote-selling and mob influence were 
not the worst evils that existed. In business, men seemed 
to have lost all idea of right and wrong. There was little 
respect for the sacredness of family life. The moral 
standards of society were shockingly low. Although these 
changes were not due to the lack of good government, 
they were aggravated by the misrule of the preceding 
century. In time, with better government, the conditions 

in Rome and Italy 
improved very much. 

364. The Rule of 
Augustus. — As soon 
as Octavius was in 
control of the Roman 
world, he offered to 
give up all of the 
extraordinary offices 
that he held and re- 
store the rule of the 
senate and assembly. 
The people at once 
thrust new honors on 
him, proclaiming him * 
Au-gus'-tus, 27 B.C., 
and adding to his 
office of imperator, 
from which we get our word emperor, the power of con- 
sul within the city and proconsul outside. He himself 
preferred to be called prin'cepSy that is, first citizen, some- 
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what like Pericles, the uncrowned king of Athens, 
and he referred to the years of his reign by the years 
that he held the power of tribune. He did this to gain 
favor with the common people, the tribune being pri- 
marily a popular official. 

Although Augustus held almost absolute authority, 
he carefully preserved the forms of republican rule. The 
assemblies met, made laws, and elected magistrates. 
The senate deliberated as in former years. The rule of 
Augustus was one of influences as well as power, for he 
was now moderate, kind and beloved by his people. 

366. The Provinces under Augustus. — As a wise 
general and statesman, Augustus extended the territories 
of the empire to the Rhine and the Danube on the north, 
to the Euphrates on the oast and to the Sahara desert on 
the south. He reorganized the provinces, continuing 
the provincial reforms of Julius Caesar. He divided all 
provinces into two classes, the senatorial and the imperial. 
The senatorial provinces were the older and more settled 
provinces which were directly under the supervision of the 
senate. The more distant and exposed provinces Augus- 
tus kept under his own direct supervision, since the army 
was needed to repress outbreaks of the people or invasions 
from abroad. The provinces became orderly, and a juster 
method of collecting taxes greatly lightened the burdens 
of the oppressed provincials. 

366. Rome under Augustus. — Augustus ruled the 
empire until his death in 14 a.d. He was therefore able to 
do a great deal more both for the provinces and for Rome 
than Julius Csesar had been able to do in the two or three 
years of his rule. So many improvements did Augustus 
make in the imperial city that he could justly boast that 
lie found Rome brick and left it marble.'^ ^ 

^ This applies to the public thoroughfares and buildings, not to the 
homes of the people. 
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Augustus was very generous to the people. He ex- 
tended the number of persons to whom free corn was 
grantei. He furnished more elaborate games and amuse- 
ments for free entertainments of the populace. By his 
direction the water supply of Rome was improved greatly. 
But when the people suggested that free corn and free 
water should be supplemented by free wine, even good- 
natured Augustus rebelled. 

After his death Julius Caesar was deified by the Romans. 
Augustus did not wait for death, but set up in many places 
in the provinces altars for the joint worship of Rome and 
Augustus. Thus we see that it was Augustus’ ambition 
to be not only the ruler of Rome, but to be associated also 
with the gods as the divine ruler of the empire. 

367. Germany and Palestine under Augustus. — The 
reign of Augustus brought epoch-making changes to 
Germany and Judea. The Germans had pressed across 
the Rhine so many times that Augustus decided to invade 
Germany. One of his generals crossed to the Elbe, but 
a few years later (9 a.d.) the Germans under Ar-min'i-us 
rose in rebellion against the Roman governor, Va'rus, and 
destroyed a Roman army. After news of the disaster 
reached Rome, Augustus was heard to exclaim, “ Varus, 
Varus, give me back my legions.” The attempt to make 
Germany a Roman province was abandoned, and the 
Germans were allowed to develop without coming directly 
under Roman influence. 

During the reign of Augustus a leader far greater than 
Augustus was born (5 b.c.), in the little village of Beth- 
lehem, in Judea. The birth of Jesus Christ, with his teach- 
ing, and crucifixion and resurrection under Augustus’ 
successor, Ti-ber'i-us, introduced into ancient civilization 
a new element whose influence upon humanity was to 
exceed that of the justly famous civilizations of Greece 
and Rome. 
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368 . Roman Literature. — Augustus and many of his 
supporters patronized letters very liberally. In the last 
years of the republic there had been several distinguished 
writers in Rome. Cicero (§ 345) was famous not only as 
an orator, but as a man of letters. He has left us some of 
the best pictures that we have of life in his day. CcBsar 
wrote chiefly of war, but his simple, direct style makes 
his writings literature instead of annals. Sal'lust was a 
keen writer and critic. 

The reign of Augustus produ(^ed several famous writers 
and this period is frccpiently called the Golden Age of 
Roman literature. In the time of Augustus Vir'gil wrote 
his great epic, the ^4^neid (§ 130). Li'vy gathered all of 
the old legends and accounts, writing a history of Rome in 
more than a hundred books. Like Herodotus, Livy was 
rather too credulous and his accounts may not always be 
absolutely depended upon. H or 'ace was famous for his 
Odes and other shorter poems. 

Although no age in Roman history was so famous for 
its literature as that of Augustus, the period immediately 
following produced several notable writers and philos- 
ophers. Tac'i-tus wrote of the Germans and the invasion 
of Britain. Many of the quotations in chapter XIV 
are from Tacitus. Ju've-naVs Satires criticdsed severely 
the manners and morals of his time. Sen'e-ca, the 
tutor of the emperor Nero, and Mar'cus Au-re'U-us 
(§ 394) were two great Roman philosophers. 

369 . Summary. — In 133 b.c. Rome was ruled by her 
corrupt nobles through the senate. An attempt was made 
by the tribunes Tiberius and Gains Gracchus to over- 
throw the power of the senate and restore that of the 
meople. Both of the Gracchi met violent deaths. Marius 
^aved Rome from the invasions of the Cimbri and the 
Teutones, but he could not establish order. The Italians 
objected to the narrow policy of the senate and secured 
the right to help rule Rome. 
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After the admission of the Italians it became more evi- 
dent that Romo must be ruled by one man, a military 
leader. Marius failed to become ruler of Rome because 
he lacked ability. Sulla, the conqueror of Mithridates, 
king of Pontus, next became the leader in Rome, using his 
army in Italy to enforce his wishes. Sulla was narrow 
and vindictive and failed partly because he tried to rule 
through the senate. Pompey the Great, who conquered 
the East, was obliged to form a triumvirate with Caesar 
and Crassus in order to have power in Rome. Later he 
quarrelled with Caesar, who had gained an army and 
military expcrien(;e in Gaul. Caesar crossed the Rubicon 
into Italy, defeated Pompey at Pharsalus (48 b.c.), and 
made himself master of Rome. 

Caesar held many offices and ruled Rome wisely but 
arbitrarily until he was assassinated by men who in- 
sisted on having a republic. His adopted son, Octavius, 
after forming the second triumvirate, quarrelled with 
Antony, defeated him at Actium (31 b.c.) and made him- 
self in turn master of Rome. Rome had already been 
prepared for empire, politically, economically and socially. 
Octavius was hailed as Augustus, and held many offices or 
powers, but kej)t up the forms of the republic. Really 
he established an empire (27 b.c.). He reorganized the 
provinces into two classes, senatorial and imperial. He 
established direct taxes. He gave Rome a better water 
supply and finer buildings. In his reign, which has been 
called the Golden Age, literature flourished, and Jesus 
Christ was born. For two centuries after Augustus the 
Roman empire remained at its height. 
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Questions 

1. Explain as clearly as possible the difference between the 
law and the fact in the government of Rome 133 b.c. How is 
the corruption of Rome shown by the attempted reforms of the 
Gracchi? in the struggle with Jugurtlia? 

2. Compare the plans, powers and work of Tiberius and Gains 
Gracchus. 

3. How did the Gracchi injure Rome (1) by maintaining their 

power by illegal means ? (2) by distributing cheap grain to the 

people ? 

4. Show the importance of the Social War. (Compare 
§ 385, next chapter.) 

5. What did Rome owe to Marius, Sulla and Pompey as mili- 
tary leaders ? as civil rulers ? 

6. Of what value were the triumvirates to their members ? 
Could a triumvirate be possible except as a temporary expedient, 
in a time of transition ? 

7. Make a table showing the powers held by Caesar and 
Augustus, and the reforms made by each. 

8. Show how the Roman world was prepared for empire, 
politically, economically, socially. 

9. Compare taxation and the rule of the provinces under the 
late republic and under the empire. 

10. Why did Rome need an imperial government ? 



CHAPTER XII 


THE ROMAN WORLD 
Rome and the Empire 

360. Imperial Rome — The Forum. — The Rome of 
Augustus and his successors was a city of more than a 
million people, very differ(‘nt in size and appearance from 
that ancient Rome whi(;h had defied and finally had de- 
feated Hannibal. Th(‘ centre of the Roman world is still 
the Forum, ^ a long, rather narrow area between Romeos 
two most famous hills, the Capitoline and the Palatine.^ 
In the views of the Forum on the next page, we are 
looking toward C^apitoline hill. At the extreme left we 
see the palaces of the Ca3sars. Near the centre the base 
of the basilica of Julius (('a?sar) is still to be seen in the 
upper picture. Beside* this ran the Via Sacra, the 
Sacred Way, which began at the golden milestone from 
which all distances were reckoned on the famous Roman 
roads. Directly in front of us formerly stood the famous 
platform, marked by shafts in the lower view, and deco- 
rated with the beaks of captured galleys. This platform 
was called, from the Roman word “ beaks,'’ the rostra, 
thus we get the word rostrum. To the right of this 
platform, beyond the later triumphal arch of Septimius 

1 Besides the Forum were forums of the Csesars and of later emperors, 
^ually constructed to the north of the Forum of the republic, that is, 
mt the right of our views of the Forum. 

2 The Forum was drained after the founding of the republic by the 
famous “Cloaca Maxima.’’ Tradition, however, assigns the building 
of this great sewer to the time of the Etruscan kings. 
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Severus, was the senate house. The heights in the back- 
ground were crowned by the temples of Jupiter and Juno. 
Arches, 361. Imperial Rome — Public Buildings. — If we were 

circuses, around, we should see, near at hand, the arch of 

theatres Titus, and, farther away, the Colosseum and the arch of 
and^ther Constantine. All of these were erected by emperors later 
than Augustus. Beyond the Palatine hill, between that 
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GENERAL VIEW OF IMPERIAL ROME, RESTORED (Time of Constantine). 
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and the Aventine hill, was the Circus Maximus, the largest 
and most famous of the circuses in the empire. If we were 
to ascend Capitoline hill, we could look out across the 
Campus Martius, on which stood the fine Pantheon, built 



The Colosseum, Present Condition. 


for all gods, and many attractive theatres, porticos and 
baths. Across the river in this direction the emperor 
Hadrian erected a beautiful mausoleum, which still stands 
and is called the castle of St. Angelo. Beyond this, where 
to-day we find St. Peter’s church and the pope’s residence, 
the Vatican, was one of the many circuses of Rome. 

362. Public Welfare Work in Rome. — Long before 
’'the days of the republic, it had been necessary to drain 
the marshes between the principal hills, in order to have 
land for business and houses, as the city grew. Even in 
l\ie time of the empire, however, the public sanitation 
was imperfect and there was almost no attempt at street 
cleaning or collection of garbage. There were regulations 
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in regard to the height of buildings, but the streets were 
narrow and vacant land in building districts was more 
uncoiniiion than in lower New York to-day. Fires were 
frequent and there was no fire department except the guard- 
ians of the peac^e, who used buckets and other primitive fire 
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apparatus.^ Building regulations must have been poor or 
carelessly enforced, for many buildings fell down each year. 

There had been aqueducts before Augustus, but the new 
aqueducts constructed under that emperor and Claudius 
greatly improved .the supply of water. Public fountains ^ 
were placed in all of the numerous plazas. From these 
water was supplied free to all. ^ ' 

^ Crassus, tho triumvir (§ 346), made a large part of his money by 
buying up houses that were on fire, or were near those on fire. His own 
followers then aided in extinguishing the flames. 
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In spite of several thousand guardians of the peace, 
Rome was disorderly as well as dirty. Life was not 
always safe in daylight, and it was not wise for a Roman 
to go about without attendants at night. 

363. Cities of the Empire. — The early Roman empire 
was largely an empire of cities, especially in the East. 
The older cities did not imitate Rome very closely, but 
were frequently more distinguished as centres of commerce 
and culture than Rome. In every city of importance 
there were fine public buildings and arches and statues, 
as there were in Rome, sometimes erected at public expense 
and sometimes donated by rich provincials. In the West 
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there were fora, circuses and theatres, as in Rome. Most 
^Jies had assemblies, local senates and magistrates, chosen 
of’ themselves, with the consent of Rome. These munici- 
palities taxed themselves, paying to the Roman represent- 
atives the amount to be set aside for the imperial treasury. 
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364. Provinces of the Empire. — Within the boundaries 
favored by Csesar, established by Augustus, and retained 
by most of the later emperors, that is from the Euphrates 
River to the Atlantic Ocean and from the Sahara Desert 
to the Rhine and Danube rivers, there were numerous 
provinces, besides Italy and Egypt. Italy was at first 
a country more important than the provinces, although 
later it too was divided into provinces, when the cities 
began to decline and the older large provinces were found 
to be too large for satisfactory government. Egypt was 
the personal property of the emperor. 

To each of these provinces the emperor or the senate 
(§ 355) sent out governors, or deputy governors. These 
men and their numerous assistants looked after the preser- 
vation of order and the administration of justice. Agents 
of Rome supervised the collection of the taxes, especially 
in those districts that did not have the right to levy their 
own direct tax. 

Classes in the Roman World 

366. The Upper Classes, the Senators. — There were 
two upper classes in Rome, the senators and the knights. 
The senators included not only those who sat in the 
senate, together with their wives and descendants, but 
all those fortunate persons on whom the emperor con- 
ferred senatorial rank. A man was less anxious to be- 
come a “ senator ” because of the power that he could 
have as an official of the government than for the social 
prestige that he gained. Choice seats were reserved for 
senators in the theatres and at all games. Senators alone 
had the right to wear a broad purple stripe down the front 
of their cloaks, or togas, and they were permitted the use 
of the title most honorable.” By custom senators 
were not allowed to engage in business, except through 
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clients, so that the senatorial class became a kind of 
landed aristocracy, in Italy and in the provinces. 

366. The Knights. — The other wealthy class of Rome 
and of other important cities was the capitalist class of 
knights. These men had a social position a little lower 
than that of the senators. On the front of their togas 
were two narrow purple stripes. They were the bankers 
and the men that handled all of the “ big business ” of 
the Roman world. They were frequently selected for 
positions of importance under the empire, because of their 
business ability and experience. 

367. The Middle Class. — The middle class might be 
said to include (1) all of the professional people and small 
tradesmen of Rome and the other large cities, (2) the well- 
to-do city-dwellers, or the smaller landed proprietors liv- 
ing near the cities, of the provinces ; and (3) the indepen- 
dent small farmers of the country districts. 

Most of the honors that came to this class came to the 
moderately wealthy citizens of the provincial mu-ni- 
cip'i-a.^^ These men were allowed to hold the local 
offices and sit in the local senate. They were obliged to 
guarantee the payment of taxes from their city to the im- 
perial treasury. As the cities declined, there was less 
honor in the holding of municipal offices, and, as wealth 
became scarcer, the burdens of taxation bankrupted a 
great many of these small landed proprietors. 

368. Decline of the Middle Class. — In fact, in time 
all of the middle classes declined, the richer members 
gaining for themselves positions in the upper classes, and 
the poorer members dropping back into the lower classes. 
Before the second Punic war, most of the people of Italy 
had belonged to a middle class of small farmers. In th^ 
late republic the middle class declined rapidly, and in the 
later empire it almost disappeared (§ 408). 

369. The Lower Classes of Citizens. — The lower 
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classes of citizens included the majority of all Romans and 
dependents, not including slaves. The freedmen were 
the most valuable of these citizens of the lower order, for 
they had usually been trained to habits of industry 
and thrift. The freedmen were also anxious that their 
children should occupy positions of honor. The sons and 
grandsons of freedmen often became not simply members 
of the middle class, but knights or senators. 

The freedmen were fewer in number than the clients, 
attendants and general rabble of every city of the empire. 
Free food was furnished to many of those that waited in 
the anteroom of the lord’s hous(' to serve him, or attended 
him through the streets, for every noble desired a large 

following.” More than 200,000 citizens of Rome alone 
received about a bushel of wheat a month from the state. 
Of this class in general, it has been said that they existed 
for bread and games.” To be fed and amused at public 
expense seemed to them suffi(^ient reason for existence. 

370. Free Workers. -- Most of the free inhabitants 
of the lower classes were emj)Ioyed, except on holidays. 
Their work was done either in their own homes or shops, 
or in the home of their patron or emi)loyer. There were 
no large factories such as w^e have to-day, for there was 
no machinery worthy of the name. Because their tools 
were poor, the workers did not accomplish a great deal, 
and because they were obliged to compcjte with slaves, 
they never obtained more than a living wage, or a better 
social position. The Romans did not make any distinc- 
tion between an artist and a house-painter, between a 
sculptor and a stone cutter, between a master mechanic 
and any other metal worker. All of them were humble 
wage-earners, who were despised. On the farms the agri- 
cultural laborer was almost worse off than the city artisan, 
for there was greater competition with slave labor. 

From a very early date the workers who did the same 
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thing were united in associations, or gilds. These were 
religious and social organizations that did not take any 
active part in politics, and did not use the strike or any 
other means to improve their condition. Probably their 
low social position and their low wages were due to com- 
petition with slaves. 

371. Slaves. — A fair proportion of the population 
throughout the empire and a majority in Sicily, southern 
Italy and a few other localities, were slaves. Slaves were 
acquired at first through conquest. Later only a small 
part of the supply of slaves came from the frontier. Men 
who fell deeply into debt sometimes sold their children. 
Kidnappers were constantly at work in the cities and 
sometimes along the highways and the high seas, and a 
business was made of rearing children who had been 
exposed by their parents. Nevertheless the price 
of slaves rose during the empire, because the supply fell 
far short of the demand. 

Slaves did a large part of the work in the empire, since 
manual work was despised, and workers were treated as 
menials. A sharp distinction was 
drawn between the city slave, fre- 
quently an educated or cultured 
Greek or Syrian, and a farm-hand 
who was necessarily strong and 
usually brutal. In the cities slaves 
were sometimes tutors and secre- 
taries, managers of large businesses, 
or skilled artists. 

372. Treatment of Slaves. — As 

slaves on the large estates were 
treated very harshly by overseers, 
they often rebelled in terrible slave 
insurrections. Slaves were usually kept chained, and at 
night were locked in the prison house, where refractory 
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slaves were also punished cruelly. City slaves were 
treated better, although a slaveys life was not respected 
by his master until the later empire, and a Roman matron 
punished her slaves severely, if she happened to be irri- 
tated. Slaves were allowed to earn extra money and buy 
their freedom. Masters frequently freed slaves in order 
to have a large following of freedmen clients. 

373. The Position of Women. — Women had always 
been freer in Rome than in Greece (§ 228). Even when 
the Roman matron was legally under the absolute rule, 
of the pater familias,’’ she had a position of dignity and 
honor. Gradually the authority of the father over his 
wife and children was reduced legally, and, to a much 
greater extent, actually. In marrying, women usually 
remained under the pow(T of their fathers instead of com- 
ing under that of their husbands. 

Under the late republics, women lived practically sepa- 
rate lives from men. The Roman family no longer was 
important among the upper classes. One satirist said that 
women counted their ages k^ss by the numlx^r of years 
than by the number of their husbands. Divorce occurred 
with scandalous frequency. As one non-American writer 
naively expresses it, Nothing like it has ])een seen until 
modern America.’^ The custom of adopting sons to carry 
on the family name and to continue the veneration due 
to ancestors was almost universal among the upper 
classes, for most of the nobles had no sons of their 
own. 

Among the middle and lower classes women were prob- 
ably deserving of more respect. Although there was a 
great deal of loose living among the people in the late 
republic and the early empire, most writers exaggerate 
th*e immorality prevailing among the later Romans. 

374. Children and Education. — When a Roman child 
was born, it was brought before its father. If he wished 
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to bring it up, iie lifted the child from the floor. Soon 
after a charm was hung from a cord about its neck. The 
bo3"s wore these charms until they put on the toga of a 
man, about the age of 16. The girls wore theirs until they 

were married. 

The girls were trained at 
home to spin, weave, sew and 
look after simple tasks. The 
boys imitated their fathers. 
They were trained by slaves, 
and, as they grew older, were 
sent to school. No modern 
schoolboy hates his school 
as mu(‘.h as th(i Roman boys 
did theirs. The masters 
were usually coarse and fre- 
(|uently uneducated. A little 
residing and writing were 
taught, th(‘ master reading 
aloud from a book that was unwound from on(^ stick and 
wound on another, somewhat like a roll of music for a 
player piano. Arithmetic w^as studied on an ^'ab'a-cus’^ or 
counting board. When the bo^^ forgot his lines or did 
his work poorly, he was forcibly reminded of his failure. 
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376. Roman Houses. — The middle classes did not often 
own separate houses unless they were small farmers. Each 
family in the wealthier classes, on the contrary, always 
owned a city house and one or more country villas. The 
conventional form of the city house is shown in the ac- 
companying diagram. One entered by a door that opened 
outward on the street. In going out a person called aloud 
so that the passer-by should move away from the door, as 
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the streets were exceedingly narrow. Inside, the entrance 
passage led to a large open hall, perhaps with a fountain 
in . the centre. Farther l)ack was another large room 
surrounded with columns after the Greek fashion. This 
was called the peristyle. The bedrooms were at the sides, 
sometimes above. Expen- 
sive draperies, fine couches 
and handsomely carved 
chests and bedsteads were 
to be found, but the houses 
contained few comforts. 

Running water was used in 
many city homes, as we 
know from the e^xcavations 
at Pompeii. 

The country villas w(.Te 
larger, less conventional in 
arrangement and surrounded 
by beautiful gardens. 

376. Roman Tenements. 

— Naturally the people of 
the mob lived in mean 
quarters, amid dirt and filth. 

Many of those in the large 
cities lived in beehive tene- 
ments called ^^insulfle,” be- 
cause they resembled isl- 
ands, being separated from 
their surroundings on all 
sides by alleys. These tenements were several stories in 
height and were built in the most defective manner. 
Fires were exceedingly common in Rome and walls were 
continually giving way. Much of the wheat was ex- 
changed at the baker^s for bread but a great deal of the 
cooking was done at home. Pure water could be obtained 
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free at the public fountains and wine could be purchased 
at a price less than twenty-five cents a gallon in our 
money. 

377. Roman Dress. — The Roman men wore few clothes. 
It was unusual to wear hose or shirts. There was a woolen, 
or possibly a linen, 
tunic, or loose 
shirt or coat, over 
which was folded 
the large white 
woolen robe called 
the toga which 
only a Roman 
citizen might 
wear. 

The dress of 
women was not 
radically different 
from that of the 
men, for the ladies 
also wore one or 
more long tunics 
and used a robe 
which was essen- 
tially a feminine 
toga. Naturally 
the women used 
much finer ma- 
terials, more elab- 
orate patterns 
and many more 
ornaments. They 
dressed their hair elaborately, but wore no hats. Sandals 
were used at home, and in public a kind of boot fastened 
with straps. 
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378. Diversions : The Baths. — The Roman spent a 
large part of his time at the baths, which were large and 
magnificent club houses. Here he met his friends, talked 

politics or 
possibly 
business, 
considered 
the latest 
gossip, and 
discussed 
the next 
chariot 
races. In 
the later 
days of the 
empire the 
baths were 
thrown 
open free, 
or at a 

nominal charge, to all citizens. These public baths 
were of course more like people’s palaces” than ex- 
clusive clubhouses. When the aristocrat was not at the 
bath or entertaining at home, he might be found in his 
reserved seat at the circus, or at the amphitheatre, or 
even at the theatre. 

379. The Theatre. — As about one day in four was a 
holiday on which games or festivals were given, the 
populace of Rome never lacked for amusement. One 
of the most extended of the festivals was that of Saturn, 
the Sat-ur-na'li-a,” the third week of December. For 
several days there was merrymaking, the servants being 
allowed special liberties. Presents were exchanged kt 
this time and again on New Year's day. Most of the 
expense of the holiday games in the amphitheatre or circus 
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was paid from the imperial treasury, but the officials who 
had charge of the games were expected to use large amounts 
from their own purses in addition. Lavish expenditures 
for the amusement of the mob meant popularity, and, in 
the late republic, it meant votes and popular support. 

The theatre was devoted to the drama. The building Compara- 
was somewhat like that of the Greek theatre and the plays ^^ 7 ® ^a-ck 
were often copied after the new Greek (jomedy of Alex- interest in 
andria (§ 245). Although the plays were coarse, they P^ays. 
failed to appeal strongly to the Roman, who preferred 
bloody combats in the arena to any entertainment that 
was even remotely literary. Some of th(^ theatres are said 
to have held from 30,000 to 40,000. Even allowing for 
the inevitable exaggeration, some plays must have been 
given before large audiences. 

380. The Amphitheatre. — The amphitheatre or double Brutal com 
theatre, of which the (k)losseum is the best example, fur- the^double 
nished a much more popular form of amusement. Here theatre. 
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the gladiatorial fights occurred, or fierce animals were 
hunted, or wild beasts fought with each other or with 
unarmed men. Here was sport that appealed to a love 
of bloodsluid and brutality. 

The gladiators were usually trained athletes who fought 
with the weapons of their country, singly or in bands. If 
a man fought with especial skill, he might be saved for 
anotlier combat, even if he lost ; but usually the man that 
was overpowered looked in vain for mercy, since the 
spectators usually turned down their thumbs, a signal that 
he was to die. 

In the arena the struggles of half-famished lions and 
tigers and other fierce animals furnished ample excitement, 
whether they tore at each other, or tried to get at an armed 
man by whom they had been wounded. 



Circus Maximus, Restored. 


381. The Circus. — Chariot racing usually took place 
in the Circus Maximus, near the palaces of the Caesars. 
This circus was enlarged several times, so that it held more 
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than 300,000 person ?. The race course was long and nar- 
row, the chariots being driven seven times around the 
partition that extended lengthwise along the course. 
Usually there were two or four horses for a chariot and the 
chariots were driven by professionals, hired by parties 
represented by the blue, the green, the white or the red. 
At a given signal the doors of the stalls were thrown 
open and the chariots rushed forward to get the best 
position at th(^ starting line. Mishaps were frequent at 
the start and at the turns. 

lloMANIZATION OF THE MEDITERRANEAN WORLD 

382. The Pax Romana.” — Wlien, in 29 B.C., Octavius 
entered Rome in triumph, the gates of the Temple of 
Janus, which were open in time of war, were closed for the 
third time in the history of the Roman people. For more 
than two centuries after Augustus established the empire 
peace reigned throughout the Mediterranean world, where 
peace had been almost unknown before. Under the pax 
Ro-ma'na,’^ travellers went about in comparative security, 
merchants took long trips, a primitive postal service was 
established and business of all kinds prospered. The 

pax Romana meant prosperity as well as peace. 
After two centuries, however, the barbarians began to 
press harder on the borders and the imperial government 
was unable to keep the towns and the provinces from dis- 
order. In 242 A.D. the gates of the temple of Janus were 
opened for the last time.* 

383. Roman Roads. — Before Roman times, the sea 
had furnished the only comparatively safe and easy high- 
ways. For military reasons, Rome had begun to build, 
before the Punic wars, the first of her famous Roman 

1 The “fall of Rome” did not occur until 476 a.d., but Roman religions 
were suppressed many years before that time. 
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military roads, the Appian Way. In time these fine high- 
ways extended to every part of the empire, as is shown by 
the accompanying map. In Gaul alone there were more 
than 13,000 miles of Roman roads. They were paved with 
large stone blocks laid on a foundation more than two 
feet dee]). They were so well made that some of them are 
in use to-day. Soldiers used them in marching to the 



front. The post riders followed them. Merchants with 
pack-animals could be found everywhere on the roads. 
They were safe and convenient for foot travellers and horse- 
men, but they were less comfortable for chariots or 
carriages, being almost as rough as a cobble-stone pave- 
ment. 

384. Roman Commerce. — Over these roads, but chiefly 
by sea, the great cities of the Roman empire exchanged 
goods. Alexandria and Antioch had extensive trade with 
the East. The Greek cities served as markets for the 
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products of the ^Egean and Black Sea basins. Carthage 
in Africa, now rebuilt, Marseilles in Gaul, and other 
ports enjoyed a large trade with the interior of their 
respective provinces. To Rome came much of the 
tribute from subject cities and great quantities of food. 
In Rome the question of food supply was always inter- 
esting and difficult. Overcrowded as she was, Rome 
absorbed much from her neighbors giving in return little 



besides those products of her civilization — order and the 
administration of law. 

While this commerce was not large, it brought all parts 
of the empire closer together and created bonds that made 
easier the adoption of a common citizenship, two languages 
and civilizations, the Greek in the East and the Latin in 
the West, and a single system of law. 

386. The Extension of Roman Citizenship. — When 
Rome made her conquests in Italy, she depended not only 
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on her own citizens who were full Roman citizens^ but on 
her colonists and near-by allies, who had most of the rights 
of citizenship, called the Latin right, and on dependent 
allies who had the rights of Italians. When Rome con- 
quered a city or a people, she left to them most of their 
local laws, customs and self-government, granting to them 
certain special privileges, and not allowing them to trade 
with each other or look after their external affairs. By 
this policy of divide and rule Rome kept the subject 
cities from revolting, since they feared to lose their special 
privileges, while their different dialects kept them from 
uniting against Rome. 

These Italians greatly desired citizenship,’ not so much 
that they might be ^ble to go to Rome and vote, or even 
to trade more freely, but to protect themselves in their 
homes and on the streets and highways, since there was 
no real security for any but Roman citizens. As a result 
of the Social War (89 b.c.) (§ 341), we noticed that grad- 
ually all Italians gained Roman citizenship. A generation 
later Julius Ccesar gave citizenship to many Gauls and 
other provincials. Among the early emperors, Claudius 
was conspicuous for his grants of citizenship to individuals, 
towns and larger districts. Finally in 212 a.d. the emperor 
Car-a-caVla, in order to be able to levy on every one an inher- 
itance tax which only citizens need pay, included almost all 
freemen as citizens. Thus in less than two centuries after 
the death of Augustus there was developed in Rome the 
idea that citizenship should be universal. This change 
completed the development, from the old city-state idea, 
by Athens and Rome, of the modern idea of citizenship. 

386. The Extension of the Latin Language. — The 
extension of the Latin language in a sense accompanied the 
extension of citizenship, for all citizens wished to be able 
to speak Latin. At first Latin had been only the leading 
dialect in Latium. When all Italians became Roman 
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citizens, naturally they could communicate with neighbor- 
ing towns more easily by using a common language — 
Latin. If an Italian or a provincial went to Rome, he 
almost of necessity used Latin. 

The groups of merchants that went from city to city 
outside of Italy carried with them the Latin tongue. 
Garrisons of soldiers stationed in the provinces, or colonies 
established at different i)oints, became centres for the 
spread of the language of Rome — Latin. This was not the 
book-Latin of the best orators, but a colloquial language, 
the speech of the streets and the barracks. 

Latin first gained a foothold in those provinces which, 
like Spain, had no well-develo])(‘d language of their own. 
It took root finally in all western Europe, and from it 
sprang a numbe^r of Roman or Romance languages, chiefly 
the Italian, the French, the Spanish and the Portuguese. 
Garrisons and colonists in Dacia made that province 
largely Roman, the Rou-ma'ni-a of our day. Elsewhere 
in the East, Grecdc rather than Latin was the universal 
tongue and the official language, for Gn^ek was already 
in use everywhere in the (^ast(‘rn Mediterranean and was 
a finer language than th(‘ (ander Latin. 

387. The Development of Roman Law. — In the law 
of the Twelve Tables, th(‘ city of Rome had a crude and 
formal set of laws. These were applied and explained by 
judges, called prae'tors. Every year the new praetors 
issued edicts stating tlu' law that would be used by them 
during the year. Theses preefor^s edicts rather than the 
Twelve Tables became the law of Rome. 

As Rome extended her conquests, she was obliged to 
decide many cases between Romans and foreigners, or 
between two foreigners from different cities. In doing 
this the praetors who took charge of such cases relied 
on general principles of justice more than they did on the 
law of the city of Rome. As the Italians and afterward 
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provincials were admitted to citizenship, it seemed best 
to ^ve them the benefit of this outside law, the law of 
the naUom. After a time the emperors gathered all of 
these prse-tor'i-an edicts together and arranged them scien- 
tifically into codes of laws. 

About the time that these codes were made for the whole 
Itoman world, the Stoics, and, later, the Christians, were 
making people more considerate of other people and more 
lenient in the punishment of (‘riminals and in the treat- 
ment of slaves. So these codes included new and better 
means for protecting the rights of all people, and espe- 
cially the rights of those that could not easily protect 
themselves. 

This great system of law was Romeos great contribution 
to the world. The invasion of the Germans in the fourth 
and fifth centuries did not destroy it, for the Germans 
accepted as much of the Roman law as they could under- 
stand. After the German invasions, Justinian, the ruler 
of the eastern Roman empire, had these Roman laws 
brought together into a new and more perfect code, the 
code of Jus-tin'i-an, which is still the basis of most of the 
law systems of western continental Europe, and survives 
to-day in the equity law of England and the United States. 
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9. Crops raised by the Romans. Preston and Dodge, Private 
Life, 125-132. 

10. Treatment of slaves. Johnston, Private Life, 102-111. 

11. A great banquet of a rich parvenu. Davis, Readings in 
Ancient History, II, 253—259. 

12. The Roman theatre. Tucker, Life in the Roman World, 
263-273. 

13. The amphitheatre. Thomas, 109-1 16. 

14. The circus. Tucker, Life in the Roman Woj'ld, 273-280. 

15. Presents of the Saturnalia. Davis, Influence of Wealth 
in Imperial Rome, 273—276. 

16. Travel by land. Tucker, Life in the Roman World, 16—25. 

17. Trade with the East through Alexandria. Davis, Influ- 
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Wealth, 10.5-115. 
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184-189. 
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Questions 

1. In the views of the Forum (j). 280) point out the Sacred 
Way, the palaces of the Caesars, the senate house, the rostra. 

2. In the general view of Rome, point out the Colosseum, the 
Circus Maximus, the Pantheon, the Campus Martins, the baths 
of Caracalla. 

3. In what way were the cities of the empire like little Romes ? 
Name a city that had more commerce than Rome. 

4. Name the boundaries of the empire under Augustus. Name 
two provinces on each of the three continents bordering the 
Mediterranean. 

.5. Why did the upper classes become richer, the lower classes 
poorer, and the middle class gradually disappear? 

6. Explain who the workers were in the Roman world, telling 
what each did. Was it possible, with so many idlers, to produce 
sufficient wealth to give every one a comfortable living ? Why 
then was the standard of life in the Roman world higher than it 
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had been formerly and higher than it was for fifteen centuries 
after that time? 

7. Compare the position of women in Egypt, in Babylonia, in 
Greece, in early Rome and under the empire. 

8. Describe a Roman house ; the dress of a high class Roman 
man. 

9. What were the real differences between the Creek and the 
Roman games and amusements ? 

10. Show the importance of the ‘‘Pax Romana” in the history 
of the world. 

11. In what direction does the Apjnan Way take us? What 
important aqueduct do we see from the Way ? What road 
would we take to the Po valley ? Give the location of four other 
important Roman roads. 

12. Describe the steps in the extension of Roman citizenship, 
the Latin language, Roman law. Show that each added some- 
thing to the civilization of both the ancient and the modern 
world. 
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THE ROMAN EMPIRE AFTER AUGUSTUS 

From Augustus to Marcus Aurelius (14-180 a.d.) 

388. The Julian Princes. — Tho immediate successors 
of Augustus were related to Caesar by blood or adoption, 
and are therefore called the Julian emperors.' In a general 
way they tried to carry out the policies of Augustus, but 
they were men wholly unlike him. Yet each of these 
emperors ruled these wide dominions fairly well. Each 
of them was obliged to add to the 'power of the emperor, 
since he lacked the influence that had made Augustus 
supreme. 

The immediate successor of Augustus was Tiberius j 
a general of mature years before he became '' princeps.'^ 
Tiberius wished to rule firmly and justly, but he was 
cold, narrow and suspicious. Ho surrounded himself 
with spies, called '' de-la'tors,^^ who took particular pains 
to hunt out offimders. In the last yc^ars of his reign 
Tiberius and ttu' senate banish(‘d or put to death many 
whom they suspected of plotting against them. He was 
followed by an adopted grandson who was practically 
insane. From our point of view the most important event 
of this period was the work of Jesus Christ in Judea, 
ending with his crucifixion. 

389. Claudian Princes. — The senate was now anxious 
to abolish the principate or rule of the “ princeps, but 

' The twelve CaRsars wero : (Julian line) (Cmsar), Augustus, 27 b.c.- 
14 A.n., Tiberius, 14-37 a.d., Caligula, 37-41 ; (Claudian line), Claudius, 
41-54, Nero, 54-68, (Galba, 68-69, Otho, 69, Vitellius, 69) ; (Flavian 
line), Ves-pa'sian, 69-79, Titus, 79-81, Domitian, 81-96. 
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the soldiers hailed as the new prince, Clau'di-us^ an ungainly Principate 
man who preferred his study to a public position. Al- 
though Claudius was an object of derision to the army, 
and of amusement to the people, he ruled Rome well. 

Capable freedmen had charge of his government, so far 
as the ambitious women of the palace permitted. Under 
Claudius began the conquest of Britain,^ which was to 
remain a Roman province for four centuries. He built 
great aqueducts, the remains of one of which are shown 
on page 298. Claudius also extended citizenship to many 
individuals and towns in provinces, thus helping to 
Romanize western Euroj)(i. 

Claudius was succeedc^d by his st('pson, Nero, a youth The rule 
who was interested in art and philosophy, but was vain 
and headstrong. He was aided at first by able advisers, 
the most famous of whom was Seneca ; but later he was 
guilty of atrocious crimes, among them the murder of 
his mother because ho suspected Iut of plotting against 
him. Under Nero occurred one of the greatest fires that 
Rome had known. It w^as said and bc^lieved at the time 
that Nero sat in his palace*, fiddling, while Rome burned. 

In order to gain popularity Nero is n^ported to have 
accused the new and despised sect of Christians of 
having set fire to the city. 

390. The Army and the Emperor. — Augustus and influence 
Tiberius had beem geiu^rals before they had become em- 

, . naming 

perors. Several of tlnar successors as well owed their emperors. 

position to the support of the army. Most of the troops, 
to be sure, were on tlie frontier ; but a large body-guard 
of the emperor, called the pre-tor 'i-an guard, remained at 
Rome, where it used its influence to secure the selection 
of its favorites. It was the custom for a new emperor 
to give this body-guard special gifts or donations on his 
accession to the imperial throne. 

^ Beside Britain Claudius filled in two gaps by adding Thrace and 
Mauretania. 
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On the death of Nero different factions in the army 
supported different candidates for the position of ini- 
perator. One princeps followed another in such 
rapid succession that the year 69 a.d. is called the year 
of th(^ four emperors. Finally Ves-pa' si-an, the com- 
mander in the East, a man of the common people, and 
not even a member of a Roman family, became head of 
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the Roman empire. Vespasian and his sons are called, 
because of their family name, rulers of the Fla'vi-an 
house. 

391. The Flavian Rulers. — Vespasian had been called 
to Rome from his attempted conquest of the Jews, who 
had revolted against Roman rule. The siege of Jerusalem 
was continued by Ti'tus, son of Vespasian. When Titus 
finally captured the city, nearly a million Jews perished 
rather than surrender to the Romans. Titus brought 
back to Rome the seven-branched golden candle-stick, 
a view of which is shown on his triumphal arch. A few 
years after this military destruction of Jerusalem, Pom- 
peii (Pom-pa' 3 "e) and Her-cu-la'ne-um, near Naples, were 
destroyed by molten lava and ashes from the huge vol- 
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cano, Ve-suVi-us. The excavation of Pompeii during 
recent years has given us an idea of just how old Roman 
houses were constructed. We have found Roman utensils 
and furniture and in some cases draperies that had been 
in use when the city was covered. 

The rule of the Flavian emperors kept the armies Growing 
from absolutely controlling the choice of emperor. It P^^^erofthe 



Vesuvius from Forum of Pompeii. 


not only gave Rome a more stable government, but it 
developed the power of the emperor. Vespasian’s younger 
soi^Do-mi'ti-an, ruled almost as a tyrant, disregarding 
TtRoth the senate and magistrates. If the Roman world 
was not. to relapse into the disorder of the first century 
before Christ, it was necessary that the emperor should 
have more power. 

392. The Five Good Emperors — Trajan. — Rome was The five 
fortunate in having, for nearly a century, rulers so wise 
and public spirited that they were called “ the five good iso a.d.). 
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emperors.'' ^ Most of these men were provincials, who 
took an interest in the provinces as well as in Rome. 

The first important 
ruler of these five 
good emperors was 
Tra'jan, a Spaniard. 
Trajan was a general 
and a conqueror. He 
subdued Da'ci-a 
north of the Danube, 
and made the prov- 
ince so thoroughly 
Roman that it is 
called Roumania at 
the present time. He 
invaded the domin- 
ions of the Par'thi- 
ans in the East, but 
his conquests in that 
part of the world did 
not last.^ Trajan was one of the first emperors to give 
help to poor children, a work which was carried much 
farther by his successor, Hadrian. 

393. Hadrian the Organizer. — Ha'dri-an has been 
called the only man of genius among the Roman emperors. 
He was a great organizer and builder. He organized a 
band of assistants to help in managing the government, 
so that the empire was better governed than it had I^een 
before. He gathered the scattered Roman laws into a 
system, thus taking one of the first steps to create that 
great code of laws for which Rome is so famous. In 
Rome, but particularly in the provinces, he constructed 





Statue of Marcus Aurelius. 


‘Nerva, 96-98 a.d., Trajan, 98-117, Hadrian, 117-138, Antoninue 
Plus, 138-161, Marcus Aurelius, 161-180 a.d. 

* See map, following page 250, 
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buildings, rebuilt reads and erected walls for defence. 

His own tomb on the bank of the Tiber, now the 
“ Castle of St. Angelo/^ and the great wall across 
the north of Britain may be taken as examples of his 
work. 

394. The Antonines. — Hadrian was succeeded by the The age of 
two Antonines, the elder of whom, An-to-ni'nus Pi'us, had 
a long reign famous for its lawyers and philanthropists, haps most 
The world was (certainly growing more humane, if not p™odTf^^ 
better in other ways. The younger Antoninus, Mar'cus the “pax 
Au-re'li-us, was om^ of tlu' most famous of the Stoic phi- 
losophers. He was a man of peace, who loved study and 
both preached and practised self-control as one of the 
greatest of virtues. Most of his days were spent at the 
front trying to keep off th(^ enemies of the empire. The 
reigns of the Antonines an* to be remembered as perhaps 
the most prosperous period of the pax Romana.^^ After 
the Antonines, however, j)oor Rome was to know com- 
paratively littl(^ peace and much less prosperity than in 
former centuries. 


Disorder and Reorganization (180-337 a.d.) 


396. The Barrack Emperors. — Within a few years 
after the death of Marcus Aurelius the pretorian guards 
offered for sale the office of emperor. Strangely enough 
they were overpowered by a general leading a regular 
army. For a (century the empire was ruled by leaders 
depended for support on their aj*mies. In that cen- 
*tury imperial honors were granted to twenty-seven em- 
perors, besides their colleagues and assistants. 

One of the earliest of these barrack emperors,^' Sep- 
tim'i-us Se-ve'rus, erected a great triumphal arch in the 
Forum, where it still stands and can be seen. His son 
Caracalla is to be remembered simply because he extended 
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citizenship to almost every one in order that he might 
tax them (§ 385). 

396. Aurelian and Zenobia. — Naturally the struggle 
of generals for imperial honors left the frontiers unde- 
fended and the empire in disorder. Fortunately for 
Rome an emperor of considerable military ability came to 

the throne at this crisis. 
This emperor, Au-re'li-an, 
destroyed the hordes of 
Germans that had in- 
vaded Italy, put down a 
great insurrection in the 
West and reconquered 
the East. In the East 
the city of Pal-my'ra, 
east of Damascus, had 
brought under her rule 
all of Syria, and most of 
Egypt and Asia Minor. 
Ze-no'bi-a, the ambitious 
queen of Palmyra, hoped 
to make her son emperor 
of this great region. Aurelian soon destroyed the hopes 
and plans of Zenobia, for he conquered hcT chief city, and 
finally destroyed her (‘apital. Palmyra, bringing Zenobia 
back to Rome, wlu^re she helpcnl to grace one of the most 
magnificent triumphs Rome had ever beheld. Aurelian 
had kept the empire intact. 

397. The Reorganization of the Empire. — In 284 a.i>, 
Di-o-cle'ti-an became emperor. Diocletian frankly aban- 
doned all of the forms of the republic which most of his 
predecessors had used and established an absolute monarchy. 
On this account the empire from 27 b.c. to 284 a.d. is usu- 
ally called the early empire; the empire from 284 to the 
“ fall of Rome ” in 476 being called the later empire. 
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Diocletian was a rough soldier and the son of a freed- Diocletian 
man. He divided the empire into four pre'fec-tures, over established 
each of whicli ruled an oflScial called an Augustus or a court and 
f Csesar who had almost as much power as he had. The official 
. prefectures were subdivided into di'o-ce-ses, each ofjsvhich cracy. 

) contained many provinces. Even Italy was divided 
into small provinces, so that the provincial governor 
was no longer a powerful official. In this way Diocletian 



St. Sophia, Constantinople. 

made himself the head of a great organization, or bureau- 
cracy, which he controlled absolutely. 

Diocletian also removed his capital from Rome to a The 
city in Asia Minor where he established an oriental court. ®*’^cntal 
Sinc^' he claimed to be a god, those that sought audience later # 
><^itli the emperor must prostrate themselves before him. 

He was surrounded by courtiers. In spite of this court, 

Diocletian gave the empire the powerful government 
that it needed against the enemies which pressed upon 
it from every side. 

398. Constantine. — Some of Diocletian^s work sur- 
vived, but his attempt to give the empire four great 
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leaders failed. Soon after his death there were several 
generals in the field trying to prov(i their right to be 
emptTor. ']"h(‘ gn^atost of these was C'on'stan4ine, whose 
fath(‘r liad becai (^aesar of thc^ W(^st undor Diocletian. 
(Vmstiuitine’s soldiers proclainKnl him emperor. In 
312 A.D. h(^ defeated his chit^f rival at Mil'vi-an Bridge, 
just outside of the city of Borne. In this battle, he ac- 
cepted as his badge the insignia of the ("hristians. Con- 
tantine’s motluT was an orthodox C^hristian, and he re- 
alized that Christianity must becomes the chief religion 
of the empire. 

Immediately after the battle of Milvian Bridge, Con- 
stantine recognized ( 'hristianity as a state religion and 
exempted the property of its (diurches in the West from 
direct taxation. A few years later he presided over th(‘ 
first great council of tlie Church at Ni-(;se'a (§ 403). Be- 
side his recognition of ( 'hristianity, (dnstantine\s great 
work was the establishmemt of the (\apital of the empire 
at Byzantium. He called the new great walled city after 
himself, Con-stan-ti-iio'ple. 

The Spread of Christianity 

399. Preparation for Christianity in the Roman World. 

— Before taking up the study of the Christian Church in 
the time of Constantine, let us consider first the con- 
ditions in the early empire that had favored the spread of 
(4iristianity, and second, the early history of the Cturch. 

In the days of Augustus and Tiberius the little king3bi/&^'’ 
of Herod in Palestine was practically a part of the Roman 
empire. The demand for a Roman census had taken 
Joseph and Mary to Bethlehem, where Jesus was born. 
Roman tax gatherers or publicans were, to be found in 
Judea. Matthew belonged to that hated class. Roman 
soldiers and centurions kept order and a Roman represent- 
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ative, Pon'tius Pi'Iate, looked after the interests of 
Rome. 

Judea was not only a part of Rome, but the great 
Mediterranean world was at peace, so that teachers and 
travellers might go from one end of the empire to the 
other. In the eastern Mediterranean world, Greek was 
the universal language and a higher moral standard had 
been taught by the Stoic philosophers. 

400. The Work of the Apostles. — For several years 
Jesus taught among the Jews. When he was rejected 
by the Jews, he sent his disciples forth to preach the gos- 
pel to all the world. The story of his life and teachings 
is preserved to us in the four Gospels. The work of his 
followers in carrying the message to non- Jewish peoples 
after Christas crucifixion and resurrection is embodied in 
the Acts of the apostles. The writings of the apostles 
to the gentiles are called the Epistles, or letters. 

The most active of the apostles were Peter, one of the 
disciples, whoso knowledge of human nature helped him 
in his work, and Paul, a convert, who had been a Stoic. 
Paul was able to reach the Greeks because he understood 
the Greek mind. Petcir, Paul, and other teachers made 
many converts to the new faith of the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man. 

401. The Early Church. — As the number of believers 
increased in the cities of the eastern Mediterranean world, 
it was customary for each congregation to select deacons 
to look after the poor, and elders to rule the church and 
d‘b the teaching or preaching. These persons were chosen 
by the association or congregation. In time one of the 
elders was in a sense set aside as pastor for the special 
work of looking after the “ flock.^' When a city had ac- 
quired several distinct congregations, one of the leading 
pastors was recognized as bishop. The bishops of the pro- 
vincial capitals were usually more important than those of 
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the other cities of the province, and the bishops, or metro* 
politanSj of the capitals of the dioceses, were even more 
promirent. Among the great bishops, the bishops of 
Rome early became leaders, for Rome was supposed to 
have re(^eived special privileges from Peter, and Rome 
was still the capital of the whole empire. 

402. Persecutions of the Early Christians. — Beginning 
with Nero the growing sect of Christians had been per- 
secuted by the state authorities. Speaking of the 
Christians after the great fire in Rome (§ 389), one writer 
says : '' Vast multitudes were convicted, not so much on 
the charge of conflagration, as of hating the human race. 
And in their deaths they were made th(i subjects of sport, 
for they were coven^d with the hides of wild beasts, and 
worried to death by dogs, or nailed to crosses, or set fire 
to, and, when day declined, were burned to serve for 
nocturnal lights.^’ 

There were scweral reasons why Rome, ordinarily tol- 
erant of foreign religions, was harsh with the Christians. 
The Christians kept apart, obeying the injunction to be 
separate from the world. When they did not take 
part in the great public religious festivals, they offended 
the populace. As they refused to worship dead emperors, 
or consider living emperors as demi-gods, the Romans 
thought them guilty of little less than treason. They 
held secret meetings, and the government feared and 
discouraged all secret meetings, particularly of so large 
a secret society as the Christian Church. Finally, the 
Roman people believed that the Christians were guilty 
of eating children and of other revolting practices. Under 
some emperors the Christians were left alone, but, under 
the best emperors who cared for the public welfare, they 
were harshly persecuted. Death as a martyr was pre- 
ferred to life itself by the early Christians, and the Church 
thrived on persecution. 
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403. The Triumph of the Church. — Constantine fore- 
saw that the Christian Church would be even more pow- 
erful than it was in his day. He practically allied himself 
with this powerful organization, giving religious toleration 
and special privileges in return for the support of the 
Christians. 

Before the time of Constantine there had been a great 
many different doctrines and beliefs held by the Christians. 
Under Constantine tlie (Church was split into two great 
religious factions. Ath-a-na'sius and his followers believed 
that Christ was of the same substance as God, and equal 
in all respects to him, while Arius and his followers main- 
tained that Christ was of like substance with God, but 
necessarily inferior to him as a son is to a father. At 
the Council of Nicoea, in Asia Minor (325 a.d.), the 
doctrine of Athanasius was accepted as tlu^ orthodox be- 
lief, and the A'rians were thereafter considered heretics. 
This did not keep the Arians from convi^rting many of 
the German tribes to Christianity, so that the majority 
of the Germans that invaded the (mipirc the next cen- 
tury were Christians, but W(T(^ Arians. 

The triumph of Christianity remov(‘d tlie opportunity 
for martyrdom and mack? the Church wealthy and power- 
ful. The Church gainc'd members who were not really 
Christians. It adopted many heathen ” customs in 
order to be popular. Under The-o-do'si-us 1 the Christian 
Church was finally mack? the states religion and others 
were prohibited.^ The Church liad prospered on adver-1 
si^. A^ a distinctly spiritual body, it began to decline/ 
with prosperity. 

1 Not only was Christianity recognized as the state religion under 
Theodosius, but one experience of his shows the growing power of the 
bishops. In a moment of passion Theodosius had ordered the execution 
of several thousand people in a town that had rebelled against his author- 
ity. Ambrose, bishop of Milan, would not allow Theodosius to worship 
in the cathedral of that city until he had done penance for his crime, and 
had been absolved. 
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404. Division of the Empire under Theodosius the 
Great. — In 37() a.d., a few years before Theodosius be- 
came ernpcTor, tlie German tribes that had been threaten- 
ing th(' l)ord(irs of the empire for ccmturies finally crossed 
the Danube, and ravaged the provinces north of Greece. 
At Ad-ri-a-no'ple (378 a.d.) they destroyed the army of the 
emperor. Bc^fore this time a great many Germans had 
IxM^n allowed to join the Roman army or to settle peaceably 
as colonists on Roman soil. When Theodosius was called 
upon, he forccnl tlu^ Germans to stop plundering. Until 
after his death, tlu^ invasions ceasc^d. We shall consider 
the story of the German invasions later. 

In 395 A.D. Theodosius I dii)d. He divided the empire 
b(^tw(^en his two sons, and the Wc^st and the East were 
newer again uniteKl. The great Roman empire had, in 
a sense, come to an end. Hemceforth wei have) the e)astern 
Roman empire), e)r By-zan'tine) emi)ire, which lasted a 
thousanel years, anei a weste)rn Roman empire, which 
laste)d but a short time, although an empire called 
Roman was re)vive)el by (diarlemagne (§ 447), and later 
by the kings of Ge)rmany. 

406. The Invaelers anei the Western Empire. — Yery 
little resistance was ohereel to the) German invaders. The 
loeail governments of the) empire had already lost prac- 
tically all of their authority, and the emperor and his 
assistants no longer could maintain order or keep off 
invaders. The) bishops alone seemeel to represent autj^r- 
ity. In more than one instance, the bishops built defences 
and paiel troops out of the church treasury. When the 
invaders appeared, the bishops rather than the civil 
magistrates went out to meet them and negotiated for 
terms of peace. The Germans respected the authority 
of these church leaders somewhat, since the barbarians 
were nominally Christians. 
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Nevertheless, the people of country and town suffered 
greatly. The small farmers fled to their rich and power- 
ful neighbors for protection. The barbarians sacked and 
plundered to their hearts’ content. Twice oven the strong 
walls of Home failed to keep out the invaders. In 45i; 
Rome was sacked so thoroughly by the Vandals that the 
term vandalism has become a name for ruthless plundering, 

406. The '' Fall of Rome,” 476 a.d. — Fifty year s 
a fter the (loath of Theodosius a still greater danger threat- 
ened the empire. A savage Asiatic ra(;e known as the 
Huns had found a great leader in their young king, At'ti-la, 
afterward calkid “ th(‘ Scourg(^ of God.” From his do- 
mains in eastern Russia Attila h^d his small, dark, fiery 
horsemcm against the rich [)rovin(*e of Gaul. After cap- 
turing many (uties, lu^ was forcc^d to giv(^ up the siege of 
Orleans by the arrival of an army of Roman and German 
troops midoT A-e'ti-us, ‘‘ the lavSt of the Romans.” In 451 
A(‘tius defeated the great hordes of the Huns in a terrible 
battle near Cha-lons^} 

As the western Roman empire was now almost wholly 
occupied by Germanic; kingdoms, there s(Hmed to be no 
further reason for kec^ping up a name. In 476 a.d. the 
Germans sent the imperial rc^galia from Italy to the em- 
peror at Constantinople, and the westt;rn empire came 
to an end. 

407. Political and Military Reasons for the “ Fall of 
Rome.” — The rc^asons for the bre^ak-up of the Roman 
Empire w(^re very numerous. The empire loas too large 
to he held together permanently. Thc^re were too many 
nations and peoples and diverse interests within the 
empire. Under the late rc^public and thci early empire 
the central government did not hav(i cuiough power to 

^ Attila afterward marched into Italy, where he secured a great amount 
of booty. He died the next year. The memories of his terrible raids 
lasted for centuries. 
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rule so great an area. After Diocletian there was too little 
local government, so that the task of ruling so vast an 
empire was too great for a central bureaucracy. 

Following the political collapse of Rome came the 
decline of the army. The pax Romana ” had given 
opportunity for trade. The Roman s preferred to mak e 
mo ney rathe r than to fight . On the frontiers the armies 
were made up chiefly of barbarians. When the invasions 
came, the Romans depended on barbarians to keep off 
the barbarians. 

408. Economic and Social Causes of Romeos Decline. — 

More important than the military and political causes 
of the break-up of the empire were the economic a nd soci al 
causes, because the l atter were more fundamen^l. The 
moFal standards of^ the pe^ie wore low. As disorder 
became more general, naturally commerce declined. 
This meant that distant parts of the empire had much 
less in common than formerly, and therefore did not need 
to be held together. As long as slaves were abundant 
and business prospered, all went well. But the supply 
of slaves declined, so that the empire did not produce 
enough for a decent living for even the declining popula- 
tion. In order to have a supply of food and furnish taxes 
for the expensive imperial government, the peasants and 
small farmers were forced to stay on their lands and cul- 
tivate them at a loss. Many freemen voluntarily went 
to the great landed propric^tors and offered their services 
in return for protection against the imperial government, 
as well as against robbers and barbarians. 

409. Growth of Great Estates. — On the large estates 
the former landless men and slaves became ser/s, who were 
bound to the soil. If it had not been for the influence of 
the Church, most of these men would have become a down- 
trodden class of slaves. The peasants became tenants 
of the nobles and lived in groups of houses surrounding 
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the villas, or country houses. In consequence they came 
to be called villeins. The small farmers received their 
farms back from the nobles as a ben'e-fice.^^ These great 
landed estates, whose proprietors defied the emperor’s 
tax-collectors and kept off the barbarians, continued to 
exist for several centuries. After a time they developed 
into a new system of land-holding^and ^vernment, called 
the feu^dal syst gn.” 

410. The Eastern Empire after 476 a.d. — In the east- The wars 
ern Mediterranean, the older and more homogeneous 
civilization made it possible for the empire to survive for 
ten centuries after the fall ” of the western empire. 
Although hard pressed by the Germans, the eastern em- 
pire gradually revived. Under Jus-tin'i-an (527-565 
A.D.) the eastern empire' extended its territories again into 
Italy and into Africa. Justinian is, however, far less 
famous for his conquests than for the code of Justinian, 
the great body of Roman laws tliat was completed under i 
his direction (§ 387), This code, as we noticed, is still J 
the basis of much of the law of the civilized world. 



After Justinian the empire lost many of its possessions, 
for it was attacked by new invaders at different times. 
It managed to keep (Trec^ce, the Balkan provinces, most of 
Asia Minor, and some other territories. It acted as a 
storehouse for the best culture of the centuries following 
the barbarian invasions. It was almost as important 
in protecting the tiny kingdoms of the different German^ 
tribes from invaders who pressed in on the north and the* 
east. For these two reasons western Europe owes a 
great debt to the Byzantine empire. 
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411. Summary. — The great Roman empire lasted Periods of 
^ve ^ entuj rms, a fragment (called the eastern, or Byzantineh ^ 

empre luting a thousand years longer. . The early empire history. . ^ 
began with Augustus in 27 b.c., and ended with Diocletiam 
in 284 A.D. The later undivided empire ended with the} 
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death of Theodosius in 395 _a^d., the western half lasting 
until its fall in ^7 ^a.d .. and the eastern empire con- 
tinuing until Constantinople was captured by the Otto- 
man Turks in All of these dates are important. 

The immediate successors of Augustus, called the Julian 
princes, were ordinary men. The second century nearly 
coincided with the rule of the “ five good emperors, of 
whom we should remember Trajan the cQixcmerQr, HadnaJi 
t^ or gan izer and bgilder, and Marc us Aurelius the Sto ic 
ghiicgogher. The next century Vas the period of the 
barrack emperors, the greatest of whom was the con- 
queror Aurelian. Diocletian reorganized the empire, 
creating an oriental court and an official bureaucracy. 
Constantine gave (Christianity its first standing as a 
state religion. 

The late Roman empire gave (Christianity an excellent 
chance to develop, since new religions were permittcHl, 
the empire was united and at peac^o and humanitarian 
ideas were ‘^in the air/^ Jesus (Christ taught only in 
Palestine, but he sent his disciples and apostles to the 
gentiles. Many converts were made, esp(Haally among 
the poor of the cities. (Churches were organized with 
deacons, elders and bishops. The (Christians were per- 
secuted because they kept apart from other people, held 
secret meetings and refused to r(‘spect the divine power of 
the emperor. Under (Constantine Christianity was recog- 
nized as a state religion, and under Theodosius orthodox 
Christianity (not the Arian faith) was made the only state 
religion. 

Beside the invasions tliere were numerous causes of the 
break-up of the Roman empire. Thc^ empire was too large 
to be governed permanently as a wholes Tlu^ people had 
forgotten how to fight. Commerce had declined and the 
food supply was barely sufficient for the declining popula- 
tion. Since the government could not maintain order, the 
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great landed estates looked after the landless men, who 
became serfs, the peasants, who became villeins, and the 
small landed proprietors, who became tenants of the great 
nobles. 
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Questions 

1. Name tlircie important cinptTors of the first century a.d. ; 
three of the five good emperors ; three of the later emperors. 
Give one important fact about each. 

2. Of what importance was tlu^ army to the emperors ? Show 
how Hadrian and Diocletian changed the imperial government- 
Describe the reorganized government of Diocletian. 

.3. State the most important teachings of Jesus Christ. What 
work did Paul do for the early Church ? How was the Church 
organized ? Why were the early Christians persecuted ? 

4. What does orthodox mean ? Why were the Arians heretics 
after 325 a.d. ? 

5. What was done by Constantine for the Christian Church? 
by Theodosius ? How important were the bishops at the time 
of the invasions? Why was the bishop of Rome the greatest 
of the bishops ? 

0. Summarize the reasons for the decline of Rome. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE GERMAN INVASIONS (376-600 a.d.)‘ 

The Germans 

412. Character of the Germans. — The Germans who Appearance, 
invaded western Europe in large bands during the fourth 
and fifth centuries came in order to find new homes, habits. 
They were tall and fair. All have fierce blue eyes, 
reddish hair, and huge bodies fit only for sudden exertion. 

They are not very able to endure labor that is exhaustive. 

Heat and thirst they cannot withstand at all, though to i 

cold and hunger their climate and soil have hardened 

them. . . . Their food is of a simple variety, consisting 

of wild fruit, fresh game, and curdled milk. They satisfy 

their hunger without making much preparation of cooked 

dishes, and without the use of any delicacies at all. In 

quenching their thirst they are not so moderate.'^ ^ 

The Germans were fond of warfare and devoted a large 
part of their time to gaining skill with arms, if not to 

1 Students who have not studied Ancient Civilization can get a fair 
idea of the contributions made by ancient peoples if they study carefully 
Appendix III of Medieval Civilization. These contributions should be 
studied before Chapter XIV is taken up. Students who have had 
Ancient Civilization may find this a good point at which to review the 
contributions of the ancient peoples. For this purpose it may be advis- 
able to read again §§ 18, 24, 49, 63, 72, 125, 399-410 and Chapters III, 

VIII and XII, especially §§ 223, 224, 238, 239, 252. 254, 262, 271-273, 

363, 364, 382-387. 

^ Quotations in §§ 412, 415 and 416 are from Tacitus’ Oermania, 
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A war-like actual fighting. They were exceedingly independent: 
race, inde- They loved personal freedom as none of the Mediterra- 
and reverent nean people had done. The Greeks desired the independ- 
of women. community, but the Germans insisted 

on the freedom of the individual, which is quite a differ- 
^ ent matter. The_Q.er mans h ad a higher moral standard 

than the Greeks, or the later Romans. "* THey had a 
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Scene in a German Settlement, Time of Tacitus. 


reveren ce for jj^pjnen fax exceeding that of any ancient 
people. 

Primitive 413. How the Germans Lived. — Before their invasion 
of the Roman empire, the Germans had no cities or even 
the early large permanent villages. They lived in communities, 
Germans. however, looking after their flocks and redividing the 
land each year. Since none had settled homes and farms, 
they did not lose their zeal for war. Their houses were 
not built carefully, for through exposure they learned 
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to endure cold and heat. They discouraged private"" 
ownership of property, hoping in this way to prevent 
any one from gaining a large amount of wealth and to 
keep all men as nearly equal as possible. 

414. Classes among the Germans. — If the Germans Distinction 
tried to maintain an economic equality of their members, „ 

they did not object to social inequalities. There were among the 
three well-marked classes. The nobles held the important 
offices and enjoyed all of the honors. The ordinary free- 
men had the right to bear arms and attend the assemblies. 

There were also some slaves who were usually agricultural 
bond-servants. The extent of social inequalities is shown 
in the later German laws. If an offender injured a slave, 
there was either no penalty or a very small fine. If he 
injured a freeman to the same degree, he was punished 
lightly ; but if he did the same thing to a noble, the punish- 
ment was heavy. ^ 

416. How the Germans were Governed. — At the time The trib?^ 
of the invasions, the Germans were organized into great 

. merit. 

tribes composed of many communities. The largest tribes 
were ruled by kings, who were chosen always from the 
members of the royal family. The king was advised j 

by a council of nobles (princes) which helped him 
govern the tribe. 

Each of the local communities of the Germans had its The leaders, 

own assembly and leaders. The assembly comprised all 

11 1 11 r* 111 T sembly, and 

nobles and all freemen who could bear arms. It met once the methods 

a month, usually at the time of the full moon. The 

Germans elected their own leaders. In the selection of 

the prince or political ruler they were restricted to a 

certain family, but the military leader was chosen solely 

for his ability as a warrior. The assembly considered 

all public questions. The speakers are heard more 

because of their ability to persuade than because of 

* See note, p. 330. 
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their power to command. If the speeches are displeasing 
to the people, they reject them with murmurs; if they 
are pleasing, they applaud by clashing their weapons 
together, which is the kind of applause most highly 
estecJiKid.” 

416. The “ Companions.’’ — Each prince surrounded 
himself with many noble youths who were called “ com- 
panions.” These companions lived with the prince and 
accompanied him on war trips. On the field of battle 
it was considered shameful for the prince to be outdone 
in courage, shameful for the band of companions to be 
unequal in courage to their prince.” In later centuries, 
when the German princes became great feudal lords 
(§476), the companions became dc'pendents of the lords, 
owing them personal scnwice and being faithful to them 
even unto d(nitli. 

417. How the Germans used Private Vengeance. — 

Among the early Germans, and to sorn(‘. extent in later 
times, there existed a law of fist-right,” that is, the 
right of personal vengeance If one man killed another, 
the relatives of the latter took up the quarrel and any 
one of them might murder the assassin. In later times 
when one man accused another of crime, a duel or wager 
of battle was used to learn whether the accuser or the 
accused person was right. This appealed to the German 
idea that war should be the means of deciding all im- 
portant interests in life. 

On the other hand, the family, of the injured man, even 
in the case of murder, might accept a payment of horses 
or cattle or some other property in full satisfaction of 
the crime. If a man was a noble, the amount was larger 
than it would be if he was a German freeman or a Roman. ^ 

’ According to the law of the Saliaii Franks a man who killed a free 
Frank should pay 8000 denarii. If the Frank was in the service of the 
king, the murderer should pay 24,000 denarii. The murder of an ordi- 
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418. Trial by Compurgation. — If a person accused of 
crime was brought before the assembly, the accused man 
was likely to be set free, if a sufficient number of his 
friends would swear in his favor. These were not wit- 
nesses, nor was the guilt or innocence of the accused 
man considered. If many of his friends stood by him, 
he was acquitted, even if he really had committed 
the offense. If they failed to stand by him, he was 
convicted, even if he really was innocent. The Germans 
had great faith that the gods would help an innocent 
man through his friends and would desert a man who 
was guilty. 

419. Ordeals. — Among the early Germans many of- 
fenders were tried in a still different way, which was used 
much more cxtensiv(ily in the later Feudal Age. These 
trials were called ordeals and wore appeals to the gods, 
or later to the Christian’s God, to decide the case. The 
accused man was obliged to undergo the ordeal to prove 
his guilt or innoc^enc^e. Hometim(\s the accusc^r also was 
forced to submit to the ordeal to prove that he had not 
been unfair in the charge that he had mad(‘. 

One of the common forms of ordeal was trial by fire. 
If the accused person passed through the fire unharmed, 
he was innocent. There might be trial also by some 
hot substance, as thrusting one’s arm into a bucket of 
hot water or carrying a heated iron a certain distance. 
If the victim was injured by the ordeal, it proved that 
the gods considered him guilty. Still another ordeal 
consisted in trirowing the accused person into a pond or 
river. If he sank, he was innocent, although, as he was 
bound hand and foot, the proof did him little good. 
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nary “Roman” called forth the payment of but 4000 denarii. If a 
“ Roman” assaulted and robbed a Frank, he was obliged to pay 2500 de- 
narii, whereas a Frank who assaulted and robbed a “Roman” paid but 
1400 denarii. 
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These mcithods which survived many centuries show us 
what crude ideas of justice prevailed among the Germans. 

420. The Religion of the Germans. — The Germans 
had a rather primitive religion before they were converted 
to Christianity. We do not know very much about this 
religion, because most of the Germans became Christians, 
in name at least, before they came into contact with the 
Romans. They had two great gods of the heavens. 
Thor was represented as the thunder-god and carried a 
great hammer, with which he struck. Wo-den represented 
the grandeur of the heavens and was the god of war. He 
was aided by beautiful amazon-spirits, called val-kyr'ies. 
The Valkyries rode abroad on their swift steeds (the clouds). 
They snatched dying warriors from the field of battle and 
carried them over the rainbow bridge Bi'frost to Vahhal'la, 
the hall of slain heroes. Here the valkyries waited on these 
fortunate warriors in glorious feasts, and here the heroes 
daily renewed combats at arms from whose wounds they 
quickly recovered. One of the chief goddesses of the Ger- 
mans, Frey'a^ looked after the home and the crops. From 
the names of these three deities and from that of a still 
older Teutonic god, after whom Tuesday is named, we 
get the names of four days of our week. 

The Germans made sacrifices to their gods and god- 
desses, accompanying the sacrifice by a feast that lasted 
as long as there was liquor to be drunk. They wor- 
shiped in groves or in other out-of-door places and not 
in temples built with human hands. Their idea of Val- 
halla shows a belief in a future life, at least for warriors. 
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The Teutonic Kingdoms 

421. The Invasion of the Goths. — In the year 376 a.d., 
the Goths crossed the Danube river ^ and the great migration 
of the Germans began. This movement was due to the 
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pressure of the Huns (§406) on the Ostrogoths (East 
Goths) in southern Russia. The East Goths pressed 
upon the Visigoths (West Goths), the latter crowding 
into the Roman empire. Until the death of Theodosius 
the Great, as we noticed (§ 404), the Goths did compara- 
tively little damage. 

Soon after the death of Theodosius, the West Goths, The migra- 
under their young, energetic king, ALanc, moved down Gotha 
into Greece and later into Italy. Tluur advance was in Greece, 
checked by an able German of gigantic size, StilichOj of the 



German Bodyguard, Column of Marcus Aurelius. 


tribe of Vandals. Had not Stilicho been murdered by his 
jealous emperor, Alaric would never have been able to reach 
Rome. As it was, Rome was captured and sacked (410 
A.D.). Upon Alaric^s death, soon after this event, the Visi- 
goths moved into Spain, where they established the first of 
the Germanic kingdoms in the Roman empire. 

422. Theodonc the Ostrogoth. — Later emperors used Theodoric 
German leaders like Stilicho to fight the barbarians, 

The ablest of these leaders was Theodoric the Ostrogoth, 
who was authorized by the emperor to drive the bar- 
barians out of Italy. Theodoric established in Italy 
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and in Illyria a large Ostrogoth kingdom. Theodoric 
tried to unite ike Romans and the Goths y keeping many 
of the old Jtoman municipal institutions, such as the 
senat(\ He made laws that were similar to those of the 
Romans, rebuilt roads and redrained swamps, thus re- 
storing the agricultural prosperity of the early empire. 



He encouraged art and literature, was tolerant of other 
religious faiths than his own, and in general brought to 
his kingdom peace and prosperity, 

423. Invasions by Way of the River Rhine. — While 
tlie Visigoths and Ostrogoths- were crossing the Danube 
river and occupying southern Europe, other German 
tribes, more barbarous than these, were crossing the 
river Rhine and occupying the western provinces of the 
Roman empire. One of the earliest of these invaders 
was the tribe of Vandals, The Vandals crossed Gaul 
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and Spain into Africa. Later, on a raid, they sacked 
Rome, pillaging, despoiling, and destroying. The word 
vandalism ” has been used ever since to describe any 
wanton plundering. Another tribe which invaded Gaul 
was that of the Burgundians. These people settled in 
the southeastern part of what is now France. 

424. Clovis and the Franks. — The Germanic race 
that had the largest share in the later history of western 
Europe was that of the Franks, which crossed the Rhine 
from Germany into Gaul. Like most of the other Ger- 
man tribes, the Franks were at first divided into many 
small tribes, each of which had its own prince or king. 
One of these petty kings, Clovisy proceeded to conquer 
the kings of near-by Frankish tribes, using assassination 
and other means to rid himself of his rivals. He finally 
made himself king of all the Franks. 

Clovis, who was a Catholic, then turned his attention 
to the Arian Burgundians and Visigoths. Since he was 
a man of great ability, he succeeded in conquering 
these enemies also, and extended his dominions until 
they covered most of Gaul. The successors of Clovis 
did not hold this Frankish kingdom together, but divided 
it into many smaller kingdoms. They were called Mero- 
vingians, many of them being popularly known as the 
do-nothing kings. 

The progress of the Franks and of all other peoples in 
Europe during the sixth century was hindered by a 
plague as deadly as the Black Death (§ 624). The 
losses and the suffering due to this plague and to repeated 
pestilences were almost indescribable. As the deaths 
were most numerous among the poorer classes, it is 
possible that the demand for workers made it easier for 
slaves to become serfs. 

426. Anglo-Saxon Invasion of Britain. — Although 
Britain was abandoned by the Romans before Gaul had 
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been left unprotected by them, it was not conquered by 
German barbarians until many years after Gaul had 
been invaded. Its position as an island, separated from 
the continent by the North Sea and the English Channel, 
protected it in the fifth century as it has many times in 
medieval and modern times. After the Roman legions 
left Britain, however, Teutonic pirates from the shores 
of Denmark or northern Germany raided the coasts of 
eastern and southern Britain. They leveled, trampled 
down, and swept off whatever came in their way, as if 
they were reaping corn ripe for the harvest.^’ 

In 449 A.D. Hengist and Horsa, the leaders of a band 
from Denmark, were invited by the Britons to help them 
against other enemies in the West and North. Within a 
few years all southeastern Britain was controlled by the 
blue-eyed barbarians from across the North Sea. Al- 
though they came in small boats and therefore in small 
bands, they were so fierce and fought so bravely that 
the indolent Britons were driven back into the interior. 
Saxons now occupied all of the south coast of the island, 
and all eastern Britain was conquered by the Angles, 
from whom we get the name England.’^ 

426. Results of the Anglo-Saxon Invasion of Britain. — 
These invaders were true barbarians who cared nothing 
for the God or the churches of the Christian Britons, and 
felt contempt for their towns and their civilization. 
They destroyed houses, burned villages, sacked churches, 
and killed any one who dared to oppose them. If we 
are to believe the records of the time, the German in- 
vaders left no one alive ; but there is good reason to be- 
lieve that most of the British women and children were 
spared to help in the homes or in the fields and that some 
men also became the servants of the new rulers. In 
time the conqueror and the conquered must have inter- 
married to some extent. The English race of the eighth 
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and ninth centuries. (§ 468) must have been Briton as 
well as Anglo-Saxon. 

Fusion of Roman and Teuton 

427 . Nature of the Invasions. — These German migra- 
tions were migrations of whole peoples, frequently num- 
bering several hundred thoasand men, women, and chil- 
dren. As they were seeking permanent homes, they 
did not destroy the cities and estates of the Romans, 
although they seized anything that pleased their fancy. 
Except in a few eases, the people of the empire were 
neither driven out nor put to death. The Germans simply 
came in, took poss(\ssion of what they wanted, and left 
the rest to the people.^ The farther north we go, the 
more thorough do we find the conquests, for the north- 
ern barbarians were less civilized than their southern 
kinsmen. 

428 . Fusion of the Races. - In general, the original 
inhabitants greatly outnumbered the German invaders, 
although the Germans held all of the high positions and 
furnished pra,cti(ailly all of the soldiers. The Germans 
were a younger and more energetic race. The older 
peoples had becomes sluggish and had lost tlieir ambi- 
tion. They needed the infusion of new blood, which 
the Germans added. In the course of a few centuries 
the intermarriage of the invaders with the people of 
the empire left few traces of the two original races, for 
in each country of western Europe they had become one 
people. The fusion of the races was made much easier 
by the great expansion at this time of the Christian 
or Catholic Church (§§ 434-443). 

429 . Government. — The German kingdoms combined 
Roman and German ideas of government. The German 

I The invaders usually took from one half to two thirds of each estate 
and left the balance to the former owners. 
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tribal chief became the king of a territory, in imitation 
of the Roman idea of emperor. The Germans tried to 
surround their kings with officials who had the same 
titles as the emperor’s assistants. There were courts 
of law after Jlornan models, although they administered 
justice after the German fashion rather than in accordance 
with the Roman law. 

Many things made it difficult for the Germans to follow 
the forms of Roman government. The invaders did not 
like to settle in cities ; they had no interest in municipal 
government, and cities, therefore, declined more than they 
liad done under the later Roman empire. The Germans 
divided their kingdoms among the sons of the king. In 
this way the kingdoms lost all of the dignity and authority 
which the earlier Romanized kingdoms had had. On the 
other hand the Germans abandoned their township 
assemblies, except in England or in other places a long 
way from Roman influence. 

430. The Law of the Germanic Kingdoms. — The law 

of western Europe for several centuries after the invasions 
was the German law (§§ 417-419), modified by Roman 
forms and courts. The Germans left to each conquered 
people the right to be judged under its own laws. Tliis 
was due to their intense belief in the right of an individual 
or of a tribe to do as it pleased. In a dispute between a 
native and an invader, they used a system combining 
Roman and German law, and the cases were tried in special 
tribunals. In imitation of the Roman codes of law, 
moreover, during the period following the invasions, the 
German tribes allowed Roman lawyers to make codes of 
the laws of the German tribes. 

Tliese codes naturally gave a great deal of attention to 
the liberty of the individual. They made it possible for 
the individual to protect his rights by the peculiar usages 
of the Germans, such as the wager of battle and ordeals 
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(§ 419). In the northern part of Europe laws were little 
influenced by Rome. After a few centuries, however, 
when the older Roman law of Justinian (§ 410) was 
studied in the new universities, the Teutonic codes were 
replaced almost entirely by the Roman law in all of the 
countries that had Romance languages. 

431 . Language. — Since all of the countries of the 
western empire had used Latin, that language continued 
to be the language of the educated ]:)eople, of the Church, 
and, to some extent, of the courts. As each tribe had its 
own dialect, Latin was a very convenient common means 
of communication among the people. Even in Germany 
and in ICngland this universal language was used a little, 
and in other countries it was used (extensively. 

The new languages, as we noticaed (§ 386), were forms 
of Latin. Since the Italian language was much better 
than that of the invach^rs, only a few German words found 
their way into Italian. Fnmcli was not greatly in- 
fluenced by the Germans, as only a few hundred German 
expressions were added to the French language. Even 
English is more Latin than German if we compare the 
number of words of Latin or German origin. 

432 . The General Civilization of the Teutonic King- 
doms. — Although the German invasions did not destroy 
the cities and the civilization of the empire, the Germans 
failed to preserve most of that civilization. The Ger- 
mans were like rough, uneducated children, who cared 
nothing for the art, the culture, and the learning of the 
empire. The result was that the schools were no longer 
well attended, no new fine buildings were constructed, 
the roads, covered with dirt, became unfit for use, and 
the people settled back into a cruder, more primitive 
way of living. 

On account of the interest of the Germans in personal 
independence, a man was allowed to take the law into his 
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own hands and punish a person who had injured him. 
So disorder was common and little attempt was made to 
protect merchants or travelers. The armies that should 
have defended the cities became mere bands of plunderers, 
when there was no need for real warfare. Churchmen 
were despised by warriors, church buildings fell into 
decay, and the Church had less interest than it should 
have had in the spiritual welfare of its members. 

The old Roman civilization was like a forest of old 
trees, full of dead or decaying wood. Like storms the 
invasions swept over these forests, stripping leaves from 
trees, breaking branches, and throwing trunks prostrate. 
At the same time they brought in the seeds of new trees 
and wild plants. A few old trees rcmiained standing, 
scarred and broken. For a, time the new growth seemed, 
like a jungle, cdioked with w(‘(‘ds. Yet out of this jungle, 
after centuries of development, there was to develop a 
finer forest than the old, for the best trees of the old forest 
were to be reproduced in the new. 

433. Summary. — The Germans were large, blue-eyed, 
fierce-looking blond people. They were noted for their 
independence, their assemblies of freemen, and their in- 
stitution of companions.’^ They were brave and rever- 
enced women, but drank to excess. Their religion was 
a religion of warriors. As they thought that the gods 
would not permit a guilty man to escape, they tried 
an accused person by ordeals, or by swearing that they 
had faith in him. They claimed the right to avenge a 
wrong done to their family, but they frequently accepted, 
in lieu of vengeance, a payment, the amount varying with 
the rank of the injured person as well as with the offense. 

The German invasions began wlien the Goths crossed 
the Danube river in 376 a.d. Under Alaric the Visi- 
goths invaded Italy, later moving on into Spain, where 
they established a kingdom. The Ostrogoths followed. 
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under Theodoric, tr 3 dng to unite the Teutons and the 
Germans. The Vandals, Burgundians, and Franks crossed 
the Rhine, the first migrating into Africa, the second re- 
maining in southeastern Gaul, and the last under Clovis 
conquering practically all of Gaul. The Angles and 
Saxons came to Britain after 449 a.d., where they created 
an English people partly Celtic and partly Teutonic. 

The Germans tried to accept the civilization of the 
Roman empire, but did not know how to do it. They 
brought in new blood, and formed new races, chiefly 
Latin in the South, and chiefly Teutonic in the North. 
As all of them were nominally Christians, they were 
united chiefly through the Roman Church, especially 
after the orthodox Franks conquered their Arian neigh- 
bors. The Germans formed kingdoms and modified their 
laws after Roman models. Tlieir laws, however, were 
Teutonic rather than Roman. Although little of the 
culture of the empire survived, the languages of the 
Roman provinces were Latin rather than German. 
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Questions 

1. Compare the early Germans with the Homeric people 
(§ 131), the early Romans (§§ 280-282), and the later Romans 
(§§ 365-373). What did the Germans and the first two have in 
common? How did they differ from the later Romans? 

2. What qualities or practices of the Germans have come 
down to us? (Notice New England town meetings, second 
paragraph of the Declaration of Independence, moral ideas, etc.) 

3. How did th(^ Germans determine the guilt or innocence of 
an accused person Did they consider an accused person guilty 
until he was proved innocent? did the later Romans? do we? 

4. What was Valhalla? a Valkyrie? Woden’s day? a 
“companion” ? 

5. On a map show the original hoiu(‘s and the later homes 
of the most important German tribes. Who was Alaric? 
Stilicho? Theodoric? Clovis? Show important work of each. 

6. From what part of Europe did the Angles, Saxons, and 
Jutes come to England? Where did each settle? Why is a 
mixed race like the English of the eighth century usually superior 
to a “ purer ’ ’ race such as the Saxons ? 

7. To what extent did culture survive in this Roman-Teutonic 
period ? Do wo find that Roman civilization survived the inva- 
sions loss in countries farther removed from Rome than in those 
nearer Rome ? What did the Germans add to the civilization of 
western Europe? (See 2 above.) 
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CHRISTIANITY AND MOHAMMEDANISM 
The Christian (Jhurch 

434. Importance of the Church. --- The fusion of Ger- 
man and Teuton was aided, and the unity of western 
Europe was presorvtHl, chiefly by the ('"liristian Church. 
The e nroll was in fac L ilie ^greati civilizin^j^ncy of j 
this period . The Clmrch not only preacTieS righteousness, 
but it stood for law and order. It preached industry as ' 
well as brotherly lov(i. Its monks tilled the soil, planted 
crops, and persuaded others to do the same. Largely 
through the influence of the Church, slavery was replaced 
by serfdom, the serf being attached to the land so that 
he could not b(‘ bought or sold except with the land. 

^he Church sent out -missionaries. It converted prac- 
tically all of the j)eople of western Europe to the orthodox 
faith. In this way it unified thiU 3i)iJiRliP..,Q£ 
and made them have at least one great interest in com- 
mon — their religioi^ But it did more than that, tjt 
began .to organize this great body of Christian believers 
into a religious empire with the Bishop of Rome (the 
Pope) at the heaep This was not done in a short time, 
and it was not perfected until several centuries later 
(§§ 518-523). Of course many of the churchmen of 
this crude period were not highly civilized. Many were 
selfish, ambitious, or unscrupulous, and the Church was 
sometimes more interested in bringing people into the 
Church than in making them better, 
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436. The Bishops and the Barbarians. — At the time 
of the barbarian invasions, as we have seen, the repre- 
sentatives of the Roman emperor and the civil magis- 
trates in the cities did not have the power even over their 
own })eople whic^h they had had in the days of Hadrian 
and the Antonines. People who had legal disputes took 
these cases before the bishops rather than to the Roman 
judges. Even persons that were accused of crime ap- 
pealed to the courts of th(i (Jhurch rather than have 
their cases tried in the courts of the empire. The bishops 
were considered more humane and more just than the 
^imperial judges. 

I Since the bishop of each city before the barbarian in- 
vasions was not only a spiritual adviser and leader for 
his people, but a preserver of law and order, as well as a 
judge, we can imagine how greatly . his power was 
increased during the invasions. (in most cases the 
civil magistrates fled when the Germans came. Every 
church and every monastery was filled with fugitives 
and surrounded by hundreds of pani(*-stricken people^ 
Not only was it necessary for the bishop to look after 
these helpless refugees, but^he was obliged to see that the 
government of the city continued to kee]) order, to punish 
robbers, and to collect money for gov(a*nmcntal expenses.} 
In Italy, Gaul, the Rhine valley, and the East the bishops 
really preserved a civilized government in their own cities 
during the invasions and the period of disorder that 
followed. 

\ 436. Growth of the Papacy. — As the bishops at first 

were practically independent of one another, it was neces- 
sary for them to work together in order to continue their 
power, (^hey were gradually united under the leadership 
of the Bishop of Rome^ From a very early day the 
Bishop of Rome had been looked upon as one of the most 
important bishops of the Church. Rome was . at that 
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jtime the capital of the empire and by far the largest 
city of the West. iThe Church at Rome was believed 
also to have been founded by Peter, who had received 
special authority from Christ and had granted it to his 
successors. The Roman bishop alone could maintain that 
he was a direct successor of one of Christ's apostles^ Since^ 
every priest or bishop was called father," the BishopO 
of Rome was called the head of all, papa " or Pope.| 
Because these popes had universal supervision of all other 
bishops and of all churches, this Church was called the 
Catholic, or Universal, Church. 

The greatest of these popes, Leo the Great, was recog- 
nized by the emperor at Constantinople as the head of 
the Church.^ In addition to his spiritual authority and 
his power as civil ruler in time of danger, the Pope began 
to acquire land over which he ruled. The combination 
of civil powers and the power of governing the papal 
estates is c alled the temyoral yower of the papacy , and 
the term shduld be remembered, for in time it became 
very great (§ 519). 

437. The Early Western Monasteries. — ^uring this 
period of confusion a great many holy men and women 
desired to withdraw from the world in order that they 
might become more religious. They lived in monasteries, 
most of which were organized according to the rules laid, 
down by St. Benedic^ Benedict believed that monks! 
should work with their hands. Seven hours for labor,! 
seven hours for prayer, seven hours for sleep was the 1 
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^ “There is no part of the policy of the future papacy which we do 
not see clearly outlined in the work of Leo. We find him at one moment 
as head of the Roman city government, displaying all the splendor of hia 
office to check the ravages of Attila the Hun and of Gai'ser-ic the Vandal. 
At another we see him assuming the right to punish a bishop in Gaul 
for what he considered a violation of the papal rights.” He upheld 
orthodox doctrines and dictated the papacy of many churches. Emerton, 
Introduction to the Middle Ages, p. 105. 
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rule in many monasteries. We shall study later the 
religious, educational, and charitable work of the monas- 
teries (§§ 505-507). 

“Idloiioss is tho enemy of the soul. And therefore, at fixed 
times, the brothers ought to be occupied in manual labor; and 
again, at fixed times, in sacred reading. Therefore we believe 
that botii seasons ought to be arranged after tliis manner, — • so 
tliat, from Easter until the Calends of October, going out early, 
from tho first until fourth hour they shall do 
what labor may be necessary. From the 
fourth hour until about the sixth, they shall 
be free for reading. After the meal of the 
sixth hour, rising from the table, they shall 
rest in their beds with all silence; or, i)€>r- 
chance, he that wishes to read may read to 
himself in such a way as not to disturb an- 
other. And the vona [thes(‘Cond meal] shall 
be gone through with more moderately about 
tho middle of tho eighth hour; and again 
they shall work at what is to b(‘ done until 
Ves])ers. But, if the eim'rgency or i)overty 
of the place demands tliat they be occiupiod 
in picking fruits,^ they shall not be grieved ; 
for they are truly monks if tluy live by tho 
labors of their hands, as did also our fathers 
and tho apostles. Let all things be done with moderation, how- 
ever, on account of the faint-hearted.’' 

No monk “should have anything of his own. Tie should have 
absolutely not anything, neither a book, nor tabhits, nor a pen 
— nothing at all. For indeed it is not allowed to the monks to 
have their own bodies or wills in their own power. But all things 
necessary they must expect from the Father of the monastery , 
nor is it allowable to have anything which the abbot has not giver 
or pcTinitted. All things shall be held in common; as it is 
written, ‘Let not any man presume to call anything his own.’ 
But if any one shall have been discovered delighting in this most 
^evil vice, being warned once and again, if he do not amend, let 
^him b(^ subject(‘d to punishment.” 

^ Cf. with liours of labor for women in American states, canneries 
being excepted. 
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438. Economic Work of the Monasteries. — Just 
the bishops tried to rule well their cities during thesg 
centuries of disorder, so the monks helped the people off 
the country districts. Because the monks wished to livej 
useful lives of toil and self-denial, they often establishei 
their monasteries in exposed or uncultivated places 
With their own hands they erected the buildings of the 
monastery, cleared the forests, drained the swamps, and 
freed the soil from rocks. By examjde they showed the 
people that manual labor is honorable. They used the 
methods of cultivation known to the Romans, teaching 
the more ignorant (.Termans how to plow, how to build 
houses, and how to mak(^ useful tools or furniture. They 
were tlu^ best artisans and the most capable merchants 
in the centuries following the great invasions. Yet their 
most important work Avas lu'itlu'r (‘(‘onomic nor educa- 
tional, but religious, for w(‘st(‘rn Ruroi)(‘. was converted 
to orthodox Christianitv ciu(‘fly by the monks. 
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Thk CoNvnusioN of the Germans 

439. The Germans of the Arian Faith. — The Goths Ulfilas, the 
had been converb^d to Christianity before they crossed 
the Danube (§ 421). This was the work chiefly of a the Goths. 
West Goth, Urfi4aSj who was made a bishop for the 
Goths. Ulfilas was a zealous missionary and a good 
organizer.' He was also a sincere believer in the doctrine 
called Arian (§ 403). We will recall tluit in the Council 
of Nicaea (325 a.d.), the assembly of bishops and other 
churchmen voted that the Arians were luTetics and not 
orthodox church members. Naturally there was a con- 
tinued controversy between the Arians and the Catholics, 
or orthodox Christians. 

1 During his later years Ulfilas translated the Bible into a written Gothic 
language, the first German dialect that was reduced to writing. 
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Missionaries converted the Burgundians, the Lom'bards, 
and other German tribes to the Arian faith. The Arians 
were not organized, however, nor did they cling through 
persecution and death to the doctrines of Arianism. 
For these reasons Arianism gave way in Italy and 
in Spain to CJatholicism, and Clovis converted by con-/ 
quest the Arians in Gaul to the faith of Rome (§ 424). 
The Catholics had several advantages over the Arians. 
They were led by the Pope, the successor of St. Peter. 
Their bishops supported each other. In other words 
the Catholics were organized. Furthermore, Catholics 
did not renounce their faith, as a rule, when they were 
persecuted. 

440. Early Celtic Monasteries and Missions. — When 
the Angles and Saxons overwhelmed Britain (§ 425), 
there still survived in the North and in islands west of 
Britain several important Celtic monasteries. These 



Ruins of Iona Cathedral. 


monasteries were centers of learning and of culture for 
several centuries after the withdrawal of the Romans, 
in times when southern and eastern England remained 
barbarous and heathen. 

There were several very famous missionaries sent out 
from these Celtic monasteries, ^The most renowned of 
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them was St. Patrick. So many legends have grown How the 
up about the name of St. Patrick that it is difficult to 
learn the facts about his great work among the Irish missionaries 
peoples. This much seems clear — that St. Patrick 
labored among the Irish for years, making many converts Europe, 
to Christianity in all parts of the island. Another of 
these Celtic missionaries made many converts among 
the Scotch. A third devoted his life to work among 
the Burgundians. 

441. The Conversion of Southern England. — The Work of 
conversion of the Anglo-Saxons in Britain was due to Augustine 
monks sent out from Rome rather than to missionaries ing the 
that came down from the North. The story is told that 

one day Pope Greg'o-ry the Great saw some beautiful 
boy slaves on one of the streets of Rome. He was told 
that they were Angles, from De'i-ra, in Britain. Not 
Angles but angels,’’ he replied, to be saved from the 
wrath of God.” ^ Gregory sent Au'gus-tine to Britain 
to bring these heathen peoples into the Church. Augus- 
tine landed in Kent in southeastern Britain, on the spot 
where Hengist had first reached England a century and a 
half earlier. After a year the king of Kent was converted, 
his wife being one of that large band of women, including 
the mother of Constantine and the wife of Clovis, who 
aided the rapid spread of Christianity. 

442. The North of England becomes Catholic. — In Conversior 
the north of England there was another kingdom (North- 
um'bri-a), greater than Kent. To this kingdom also mission- 
came Catholic missionaries. With the help of the king’s 
wife, who was a Christian, they induced the king and his 
court to accept Christ. 

Christianity would probably not have gained a com- 
plete victory over heathenism in the north of England, 
if help had not come from the Celtic missionaries in the 

1 The play ia upon the Latin words “de ira” meaning from wrath. 
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islands west of Scotland. When these Celtic monks had 
completed the work begun by the (kithoiic monks in 
Northumbria, a new problem arose. Should the Chris- 
tian monks shave their heads in tlie form used among 
the Catholic; or Roman monks, or should they follow the 
custom of the Celtic monks? Should they observe the 
day s('t aside as Easter by Rome or by the Christian 
C(‘lts? Th(;se questions, more vital to them than we 
can imagine, and of very grc^at im])ortance in the history 
of Ji'ngland, were decided by the; synod of Whit'by in 
GG4 A.D. The people of Britain agreed to follow the 
Roman customs.^ Thus Britain (;ast in her lot with the 
Roman Church and with the Continent. In later cen- 
turies she was to share in the redigious development and 
the advan(;ing civilization of continent al lilurope. 

443. Christianity in Eastern and Northern Europe. — 
A century after tlu' conversion of the Anglo-Saxons ])y 
Augustine, an Englishman, Bon'i-faee, became the apostle 
of the Church to the (jcrman tribes. east of the Rhine 
river. He was, however, one of the last of the famous 
missionaries from the British Isles to the Continent. 
Boniface made many converts, and his work was con- 
tinued by Char-le-magne', who carried Christianity to 
more distant and more barbarous Germans through 
missionaries and by the sword (§ 452). 

One of the results of the extension of Charlemagne’s 
empire to the east was the bringing of Christianity to 
the Bo-he'mi-ans, to the Danes and other Northmen, 
and to the Poles. Many of the leaders among these 
people were converted during the ninth century. After 
that century practically all of the people of central and 


^ The Catholic argument that St. Peter gave to Rome the keys of 
heaven won the day for the Catholics. The king is reported to have said 
that he would favor the Roman side, lest when he died and came to the 
gates of heaven St. Peter should refuse him entrance. 
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western Europe were Roman Catholics, acknowledging 
the supremacy of the Poi:)e and bound togetlier as mem- 
bers of the great Universal Church which we call Roman 
Catholic. 

In eastern Europe most of the tribes were converted to 
Christianity by missionaries from the eastern Church. 
Therefore the Russians, Bul-ga'ri-ans, and some other 
Slav'ic peoples are connected with the Greek Catholic 
Church, not with that of Rome. 

The Mohammedans 

444. Mohammed. — While wc^stern Europeans were be- 
ing converted to (^hristianity and tlu^ Roman and German 
civilizations were being blended into one in western liMrope, 
a new religion arose in Arabia and gaimnl followers in all 
parts of the Mediterranean world. The founder of this 
religion was Mo-ham'rned, a native of Mec'ca in Arabia. 
At about the age of forty he began to teach a. innv doctrine.^ 

There was no national government in Arabia at this 
time, each of the numerous tribes having v(‘ry primitive 
religions in which spirits and idols played a (‘onsiderable 
part. When Mohammed preached against idols, the 
people of Mecca were aroused. In 622 a.d. he was driven 
forth from that city, the flight from Mecca to Me-di'na 
being called the Hc-gi'ra. From this date the Moham- 
medans reckon time, as we do from the birth of Christ. 
After the Hegira, Mohammed made many i)owerful 
friends, and his religion became tlie dominant faith of 
Arabia before his death, ten years later. 

445. Islam. — The doctrines of the Mohammedans 
are set forth in a book of sacred writings called the Ko'ran. 
The faith itself is known as Is'lam, Islam is a mono- 

1 Mohammed was a poor man until be married a rich widow. Ho 
traveled, looking after liis wife’s business, and was able to devote a great 
deal of time to religious meditation. 
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theistic faith. “ Great is Al'lah, the only God/^ and 

there is one God and Mohammed is his prophet are 
still thp mottoes of the Mohammedan devotees. The 
Mohammedan is a fatalist ; that is, he believes that what- 
ever is was ordained as his fate, and he cannot change it. 
Therefore he does not try to do so. The early followers 
of Mohammed thought that if they died fighting for 
their faith, they would be sure of Paradise, and their 
victims also would be saved from damnation. So they 
fought with remarkable zeal for Islani, since Paradise 
with its attractive gardens, its feasts, ' and its beautiful 
maidens was well worth many sacrifices. 

Mohammedanism was very exacting in its demand 
for prayers, which the faithful to-day repeat with their 
faces toward Mecca, for its insistence upon at least one 
pilgrimage to the holy city, Mecca, and for its periods of 
fasting. It prohibited the eating of pig’s flesh and the 
drinking of intoxicating liquors. In general, although 
it permitted polygamy, it demanded a much higher 
standard of conduct than its followers had known. It 
especially required the giving of alms to the pc^or. 

446. The Spread of Islam. — The religious enthusiasm 
of the Moslems or Mohammedans, and the assurance 
of salvation for those that died in battle, caused them 
to make converts everywhere in the East. Syria, Egypt, 
and Persia were added to Arabia within a few years after 
the death of the Prophet. Then missionary efforts 
ceased for a time. 

A half century later the Mohammedans began another 
great crusading movement. Asia Minor was overrun, 
and for a year the hosts of Islam besieged the strong 
walls of the capital of the eastern empire, Constantinople. 
More than one hundred thousand Mohammedans lost 
their lives in this terrible siege before the Moslems with- 
drew, unsuccessful. After the conquest of northern Af- 
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rica, from Carthage to Gibraltar, the Sar'a-cens, or Arab 
Moslems, moved against Sicily, which they conquered. 

447 . The Saracens in Spain and Gaul. — Meanwhile Moslem 
(711 A.D.) the Saracens, crossing at Gibraltar, conquered 

the Visigothic kingdom in Spain and invaded Gaul. 

Here Charles Mar-tel', the powerful mayor of the palace 
of the do-nothing Merovingian king, gathered a great 
army of Franks, Burgundians, Visigoths, and other German 
people. 

At Tours (Toor), near the Loire river, 732 a.d., the The Sara- 
Saracens threw their fleet horsemen against the unyielding mvade 
ranks of German infantry. Tiipe after time they swooped 
down upon the clumsy but courageous Europeans. Upon 
that solid wall of Christian men they made no impression, 
and, when night came, they withdrew. So in the West 
as well as in the East the Mohammedan advance was 
checked. 

The victories at Constantinople and at Tours, only a importance 
few years apart, saved Christendom from being over- 
whelmed by Islam. While the Saracens were more civil- Tours, 
ized than the Franks at this time, they represented a 
religious faith whose ideals were much lower than those 
of Christianity. 

448 . What the World owes to the Saracens. — We The civili- 
must not fail to understand that the Saracens did a great 

deal for civilization during the Middle Ages. The Mo- borrowed 
hammedans, being good imitators, borrowed learning p^j., 

and fine arts from every possible source, chiefly from the sia, India, 
Persians and the Greeks. The Persians, at the time they China, 
were conquered by the Arabians, had an empire that had 
absorbed a great deal of culture from the East, especially 
from the Chinese and the people of India. To this was 
added the learning of ancient Babylonia and of Greece. 

This was the civilization which the Arabs spread west- 
ward as far as their armies won victories. To this civil- 
2 a 
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ization they added new sciences, such as algebra and 
chemistry, and new arts, such as the making of fine steel 
instruments and embroidering of beautiful cloths. We 
shall study later the achievements of these Arabs (§§ 575- 
578). 

The Mohammedans gave to a great world south and 
east of the Mediterranean Sea a monotheistic religion 
far better than that which most of the people in that 
world had. In later centuries they h(‘lped to arouse in 
western Europe an interest in agriculture, in commerce, 

E .nd in learning that produced a renaissance, during the 
welfth and thirteenth centuries, only a little less important 
han the great Re-nais-sance' of the fifteenth century. 

449. Summary. — The three centuries following the 
great German invasions witnessed the expansion in west- 
ern Europe of a great religion, Christianity, and the 
founding and expansion of anotlier, Mohammedanism. 
The Christian Church was not (*omplet(‘ly organized 
and united at the time of the invasions. However, the 
bishops of the larger cities were iufliKaitial churclimen 
and able rulers. The greatest of tiu^sc^ l)ishops, the 
Bishop of Rome, was acknowlcdg(Hl as Pope. The work 
of reclaiming the land and converthig the people was 
done largely by the Bcaiedictine monks. 

The Goths and many other G(‘rman tribes were con- 
verted to the Arian faith l^efore tlie invasions. Gradu- 
ally Italy and Spain became entirely Catholic. In France 
the conquests of the Frank king Clovis made all of that 
country Catholic. England was converted chiefly by 
missionaries from Rome, especially Augustine, but these 
Catholic monks were aided by Celtic monks from the 
north. At Whitby (664 a.d.) England decided to follow 
Catholic usages. Boniface and Charh^magne converted 
the people of Germany. Later the other peoples of central 
Europe became Catholic, although the tribes farther 
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east were bi-ought under the rule of the Greek Catholic 
Church. 

In the early part of tlie seventh century Mohammed 
founded a new religion which spread within a few years 
over western Asia and within a century over northern 
Africa and into Europe. The spread of Islani, the faith 
of “ Allah and his Prophet/’ was checked at Tours by 
Charles Martel, 732. Mohammedanism was valuable 
to the Orient, and in the West it kept alive learning and 
the arts during the early Middle Ages. 
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Questions 

1. Why were disputes taken to the bishops for decision? 
Wliy did the bishops really rule their cities during the invasions ? 
Did these early courts of the bishops and the need of government 
lead finally to a system of Church courts (§ 522) ? Did they help 
to develop a medieval religious empire (§ 501)? 

2. Give several reasons why the Bishop of Rome became the 
Pope. What was tlie temporal power of the papacy? 

3. Show what the monks did for western Europe during the 
centuries after the barbarian invasions. Was this help secular 
rather than religious? 

4. What is a heretic ? an orthodox person ? Who may decide 
whether a person is orthodox or not? Which tribes believed in 
the Arian doctrines? Name two tribes that were converted 
direct from their heathen beliefs to Roman Christianity. 

5. Why did the Celtic world have more civilization and 
learning after the Anglo-Saxon invasions than were to be found 
in Britain? Why, then, was it better for Roman Christianity 
to have triumphed over Celtic Christianity at the council of 
Whitby? 

6. What were the principal teachings of Islam? Why was 
Islam a good thing for Arabia? for northern Africa? Why 
would it have been undesirable in Gaul and in central Europe? 
What, then, was the importance of the battle of Tours? 
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FRANKS, SAXONS, AND NORTHMEN 
The Empire of Charlemagne 

460 . The Early “ Carolingians.’^ — During the period 
of Merovingian kings (§ 424) the Frankish territories had 
been held by many kings, no one of whom was a real 
leader or ruler. The Franks were united by the mayors 
of the palace, or prime ministers, the most important of 
whom was Charles Martel (§ 447). His descendants are 
called Car-o-lin'gians. 

The son of Charles Martel, Pepin the Short, was able 
to make himself even more powerful than Charles Martel 
had been. He finally (752 a.d.) deposed the king, and, 
with the consent of the Pope, made himself king of the 
Franks.^ Later Pepin invaded Italy, punished the Lom- 
bards who were harassing the Pope, and ga ^e the. Pope 
new lands, the Donation of Pepin , since the Pope had 
helped him to be king. 

461 . Charlemagne. — Pepin wfis succeeded (768 a.d.) 
by his son Charles, or Karl, afterward called the Great, 
or Charlemagne. Charlemagne was a man of good build 
and imposing appearance, “ his eyes very large and ani- 
mated, nose a little long, hair fair, and face laughing and 
merry. . . . His gait was firm, his whole carriage manly, 

1 The Pope consented to this, saying that it was right for the one who 
held the power to be called king. The Pope was glad to do this, because 
he wanted the help of the Franks against the rude Lombards, an especially 
barbaric tribe of Germans that had rushed into northern Italy and was 
threatening to seize the lands and destroy the temporal power of the Poj)©. 
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and hib voice clear, hut not so strong as his size led one 
to expect.’^ 

Karl the Great possessed vast energy. He was a con- 
queror, a statesman, and u patron of education and the 
arts. ( 'harlemagne had friendly relations with distant 
and powerful rulers, such as the Pope, the eastern emperor, 
and the great caliph at Bag'dad, Ha-roun al Ila'schid, 
famous in the ^‘Arabian Nights.” The greatest man of 

his age and the 
greatest ruler of 
ihe Middle Ages, 
at the time of his 
death in 814 a.d. 
he had given new 
impetus to edu- 
cation and had 
(; r e a t e d a n e w 
western empire. 

If Charlemagne 
heard of a great 
scholar, he tried to 
bring him to the 
F rankish capital. 
The most learned 
of Charlemagne^s associates was AVcuin^ who came from 
York in England. For many years Alcuin was head of the 
Palace school in which the more fortunate noble youths 
of the realm were taught. Charlemagne gave orders 
that the teaching in the monastic schools should be 
improved.^ He tried to make education compulsory.^ 

Let everj’- monastery and every abbey have its school where boys 
may be taught the Psalms, the system of musical notation, singing, arith- 
metic and grammar; and let the books which are given them be free 
from faults, and lot care be taken that the boys do not spoil them either 
when reading or writing.” 

2” Each father of a family must send his son to school and there leave 
him until he shall be well informed.” 
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Naturally such a scheme as his did not work very well 
• in most places, but C.harlemagne deserves great credit for 
trying to add secular education to the limited religious 
instruction of the time. 

462. Conquests of Charlemagne. — Charlemagne wished 
to unite all western Europe into a single Christian 
empire. He first proceeded against the Lombards in 
Italy. When he had conquered them, he placed upon 
his own head the iron (a*own of the Lombards and added 
northern Italy to his kingdom. Tie invaded Spain, con- 
quering many citi(\s, most of which the Saracens proceeded 
immediately to ix^gain. The Spanish March, or mark, was 
established and kept as a buffer state beyond the 
Pyi‘'o-nees mountains. Wlum Charlemagne returned from 
Spain, the rear- guard of his army was attacked and anni- 
hilated. Afterward the hero of the rear-guard, Ro'Iand, 
was made famous in the songs of the troubadours. 

On his eastern boundary Charlemagne attacked the 
barbarous Saxons of Germany and the still less civil- 
ized Slavs. Year after year he ‘‘ conquered the Saxons, 
only to have them rise and kill his garrisons, as soon 
as he withdrew. After many years, by the wholesale 
decapitation of the leaders and removal of bands of the 
Saxons, Charknnagne forced these obstinate Germans to 
become C'hristians and accept him as their king. He 
brought under his own rule all of the people from the 
Ebro in Spain to the Elbe in Germany, and from a point 
south of Rome to the North Sea. 

463. The Empire of Charlemagne. — On Christmas day 
in the year 800 a.d. Charlemagne was in the great church 
of St. Peter in Rome. As he rose, after a few moments of 
silent prayer, the Pope, placing on his head a golden crown, 
proclaimed him emperor, and the multitude shouted, 

To Charles Augustus, crowned the great and peace- 
giving Im-pe-ra'tor of the Romans, be life and victory!'^ 
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Giilirlemagne claimed to be the successor not only of the 
CflBsars but of the eastern Roman emperors as well, since 
iJie head of the eastern empire at this time was a woman. 

Charlemagne was a good ruler for his wide dominions. 
Because it was difficult to rule such a great area directly, 
he selected a powerful leader for each county and gave 
him considerable authority. These leaders were called 
counts. He held assemblies of freemen and also sent out 



St. Peter’s Church, Early Middle Ages. 


oflScials who reported what the counts were doing and 
acted as a check upon them. 

464. Why Charlemagne’s Empire fell to Pieces. — 
In Charlemagne’s time and for centuries afterward people 
loved to think of a great empire with Rome as its center, 
but the real glory of a western Roman empire had departed 
when the Germans invaded Rome in the fifth century, 
and the empire which existed after Charlemagne was little 
more than a name. There were several reasons why it 
was impossible to hold most of western Europe together 
In one empire as Charlemagne had done. 
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(1) The successors of Charlemagne were ordinary men, 
and none but an extraordinary man like Charles Martel, 
or his great son Pepin, or his greater grandson Charle- 
magne could combine ijito one empire so many countries. 

(2) The different countries and peoples of Charlemagne^s 
empire had little in common. Tlu^ cultured Romans were 
different from their neighbors, the Lombards. Southern 
Gaul was much more refined than northern Gaul ; and 
the inhabitants of both were different from the ignorant 
Saxons and Ba-va'ri-ans who lived beyond the Rhine. 
These people spoke several different languages and almost 
numberless diale(^ts. 

(3) The Franks followed the Teutonic custom of divid- 
ing a king’s realm among all of his sons. In this way many 
kingdoms soon took th(^ place of the empire. 

(4) Even before Charlemagne’s time the great nobles 
were almost as powerful as kings. As we have seen, 
Charlemagne had kej)t them sul)ordinate to him, but, 
after his death, those nobles, and even the agents whom 
he appointed to represent him in different parts of his 
empire, made themselves practically independent. 

(5) A thousand years ago there were few roads in 
western Europe, and people therefore stayed at home. 
There was very little trading done because there was little 
money and merchants were likely to be robbed on the 
road. Each locality came to look out for its own inter- 
ests, especially after the raids of Norsemen, Mag'yars 
(Hun-ga'ri-ans) (§ 462), and Saracens compelled every 
community to protect itself. 

Geographical Basis of Modern Europe 

466. The Geography of Central- Western Europe. — 

If we look at the physical map of central-western Europe, 
we are impressed by the great massive mountain ranges 
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that stT*etch from west to east across southern Europe. 
The Pyrenees, the Alps, and the Car-pa' thi-ans form the 
backbone of the continent of Europe. These mountains 
almost sei)arate that part of Europe next to the Mediter- 
ranean Sea from that .part of Europe north of this great 
mountain chain. For example, the Pyrenees mountains 
l)ractically separate the Spanish peninsula from the rest 
of Europe, and Italy is almost shut off from the lands 
on the north by the Alps. At two widely separated 
places there are gaps between these different mountain 
ranges.^ 

If we place a silver half dollar near the center of the 
double-page map of Europe, it will cover the sources of 
several rivers that flow in many directions, the Po into 
the Adriatic, the Danube to the southeast into the Black 
Sea, the Rhine to the north, the Seine and the Loire (Lwar) 
to the northwest, and the Rhone south into the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. The reason for this strange fact is easily 
discovered. .A low range of mountains, the Vos'ges, ex- 
tends from the Alps to the north, and another, the 
Apennines, extends to the south. In other words, the 
mountain ranges of central Europe form practically a 
cross, the main part of the cross extending east and west, 
the arms stretching from Switzerland north and south. 

466. The Geography of Charlemagne’s Empire. — 
North of the great east and west backbone of mountains, 


* In France, for instance, there are two low passageways or gaps from 
the Mediterranean world to northern and western Europe. One of these 
is north of the Pyrenees mountains. This gap makes it easy to go from 
the Mediterranean Sea across to the Atlantic Ocean. The other by way 
of the Rhone valley opens the way to northern Europe, for the upper 
waters of the Sa6ne river, a tributary of the Rhone, are not far distant 
from the headwaters of the Seine and Rhine rivers. 

Much farther east, between the Alps and the Carpathian mountains, 
the valley of the Danube is a natural highway between the basin of the 
Black Sea and central Europe. If we follow the Danube to its source, we 
shall find that its headwaters are close to those of the Rhine river. 
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where most of the empire of Charlemagne was to be The rivers, 
found, the land slopes gently toward the northwest. All 
of the rivers, which are numerous, run in that direction, the great 
That is, in fact, the great northern plain of western-central 
Europe, with about one fifth of its area even now covered 
with forests. The river valleys of this northern plain 
are broad and fertile, the rainfall is good, and the climate 
is moderate, considering that this slope is as far north as 
our bleak, cold American Labrador. 

The northern plain is a land chiefly valuable for its Medieval 
soil and its soil products ; for it has almost no precious prod^ts^d 
metals, that is, no gold and silver, and comparatively the 
little coal and iron. Wheat, barley, and rye can be grown 
in abundance. The vine can be cultivated in almost all 
of the valleys, and it flourishes especially in those of the 
Rhine and its tributaries. To-day the higher southern 
foothills are covered in summer with fields of maize, or 
Indian corn, a North American product, unknown of 
course in medieval times. The northern half now pro- 
duces that valuable South American tuber, the potato, 
equally unknown in the Middle Ages. 

467. Three Elements of European Development. — Goography 
Important as geography is, it is not the sole or even 
chief cause of the separation of Europe to-day into many J^hanges. 
countries, some large and some small. There are at least 
two other causes, one due to the diff(*rent races ^ that 
inhabit particular territories, and another to general histori- 
cal development. We shall discuss the la-tter briefly now. 

^ In the history of medieval and modern times, geography has not been 
the only force that helped to make modern Europe what it is. Another 
element of great importance has been the fact that in each country one 
new race, and one only, has been created through the mixing oi different 
races. Although the population of each country is made up of people 
descended from many different tribes, the fact that they are of mixed 
origin has not kept the people of each country in western Europe from 
becoming h real nation, truly united, speaking a single language, having 
common ideas, ideals, and aims. 
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468. The Division of Charlemagne’s Empire — The 
Treaty of Verdun, 843 a.d. — In very ancient times the 
great nortiu^rn plain was divided into two regions by the 
important river Rhine. The country to the west was 
called (laul and that to the east, Germany. This divi- 
sion into two parts continued for many centuries, even 
the grc^at German invasions making no real change in it. 
After G4iarlemagne had united all of this territory under 
his rule and had added northern and central Italy, this 
division into two parts was changed. When Charle- 
magne’s empire was broken up at the death of his son 
Lewis, his empire was divided by the treaty of Ver~dun' 
(843 A.D.) into three parts y not two ; for there were three 
grandsons of Karl the Great alive at this time of division. 

Charles the Bald obtained the western third, the land 
west of the Rhone valley and of a line drawn north to 
the North Sea. Lewis the German had the eastern part, 
most of which was east of the Rhine river and north of 
the Alps mountains.. The oldest grandson, Lo-thair', who 
was emperor, had Italy of course, since Italy contained the 
old capital, Rome, and a central strip including what is now 
Holland, Belgium, the Rhenish provinces, and Switzerland. 

469. France. — .Modern France has grown out of this 
western kingdom given in the treaty of Verdun to Charles 
the Bald. It is larger than the territory held by Charles, 
although smaller than ancient Gaul. The reason is partly 
the artificial creation of a middle strip at the treaty of 
Verdun. 

France is the only one of the countries of Europe that 
lies open to the Mediterranean Sea, to the Atlantic Ocean, 
and to the North Sea. This intermediate geographical 
location explains and typifies the position of France in 
the history of Europe.^ It shows us why Gaul was the 

^ France could not have held this important place in history unles. 
she had posse .ssed a fair degree of geographical unity, for without geo- 
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post Latin part of western Europe under the Romans. 
The position of France makes it easier to see why France 
rather than Spain, Germany, or England was the center 
of medieval and early modern culture, and was therefore 1 
the connecting link between ancient civilization and mod- 
ern civilization. It helps us to understand why France 
was the typical medieval country, why feudalism was 
found there in greatest perfection, why we can study best 
in France many subjects such as the Church, monasticism, 
cliivalry, and the rise of the modern nation out of the 
feudal state.) 


460 . Germany. — Nperrnany is different from France.* Mountain 
The country is wilder and more wooded. The soil is ini 

1 that sepa- 

general less fertile, although its mineral wealth is greater.! rated Ger- 

Germany is hemmed in on the south by high mountains, n;‘any from 
\ 11 11 r- 1 -rx 11.1 , the civih- 

except through the valley of the Danube, which opens the zations of 
way to the Black Sea but not to the countries that devcl- 
oped ancient civilization. Germany was not conquered 
by the Romans nor was it Romanized.^^ It remained/ 
barbarous and undeveloped long after even England haefl 
become “ civilized.’^ 


Two other geographical facts have delayed the develop- Germany’s 
ment of Germany. First, it has no natural boundaries, natural 
The Rhine river and Vosges mountains on the west are boundaries 
poor natural boundaries. On the southeast the valley 
of the Danube river does not limit German expansion. 

On the east there is no break in the northern plain which 
extends indefinitely into eastern Europe. (Second, Ger- 
many is “ landlocked.'' Even considering the Rhine as 


graphical unity the Gaul of Caesar could not have survived, as it does with 
slight changes of boundaries, in the France of to-day. She could not have | 
done that work for civilization if her people had not been a mixed race. ‘ 
made up of Celts, Latins, Franks, and Northmen, capable of understand- / 
•' other peoples from whom she borrowed, or to whom she carried, civili- ? 
zation, and capable also of appreciating and using the arts, the learning, * 
and the culture of ancient, medieval, and modern times. 
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a western boundary, Germany has little seacoast on 
the North Sea, and of course none on the Atlantic.} Her 
Baltic Sea (*oast has not counted much yet in bringing 
her to the outside world. 

It is not strange perhaps that'^^'^e Germans have been as 
disunited as the French have been united. Nor is it 
strange* that Germany did not really develop until the 
]iin(*1(‘enth and twentieth centuries.} 

461. The Struggle for Lotharingia.” — The long inter- 
mediate strip which we may call , “ Lotharingia pos- 
sossexl niuedi less territorial and racial unity than either 
of the others. Possibly for these reasons it has played a 
part in European history as important almost as that 
of Fran(;e or of Germany. fThe attempt to unite Italy 
with lands in the North (§§ 525, 532) kept Italy from 
becoming a united kingdom until almost our own day, 
although geographically and racially Italy was united 
centuries ago!) 

In the Alps a separate confederacy of the Swiss made' 
itself independent. Along the shores of the North Sea 
the Dutch have remained independent for more than three 
centuries and the Belgians for nearly a century. Chiefly 
in Lotharingia'^ do we find to-day any of the small inde- 
pendent states of western Europe. 

The territory from Belgium south to Switzerland has 
been the disputed ground of the nations ever since nations 
began to form kingdoms in the later Middle Ages. One 
able leader (§ 647), in the half century after the time of 
Joan of Arc (§ 604), tried to makefor himself a Burgundian 
kingdom in this territory, but failed. In later centuries 
France, which had developed a strong national govern- 
ment, acquired some possessions in the middle area and 
extended her eastern boundary to the Ithine.^ In 1870 
the new German Empire attacked and conquered France, \ 
'See §§707, 761. 
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seizing Al~sace' and part of Lor-raine'. Much of the 
fighting in the Great War occurred in the northern half 
of Lotharingia.” 

Even this brief geographical and historical survey of 
the areas included in the triple division of the empire of 
Charlemagne in 843 a.d. must give us a little idea of the 
importance of the treaty of Verdun in the history of 
Europe. 

The New Barbarian Invasions 

462. Slav and Magyar Invasions in the East. — , 

Charlemagne had spent several campaigns defending the 
frontiers of his empire from the barbarians, but, after 
his strong rule ceased, large bands of Slavs and fierce 
companies of wild Hungarian or Magyar horsemen har- 
assed the eastern borders of Germany. Villages were 
plundered and destroyed, crops were burned, and the 
people were in constant terror of raids. 

The frontier territories of Charlemagne’s empire were 
abandoned, and, along the new frontier, farther west, 
there arose a series of “ buffer states,” called marks, 
ruled by strong dukes who reveled in the border war- 
fare, and who protected from invasion the country still 
farther west. Bran' den-burg ^ the central state of that 
kingdom which we now call Prussia, and Am^'tri-a were 
originally marks of this kind, while the name', of Denmark 
shows that that country was originally the Danish mark. 
The rulers of these border states naturally were allowed 
great privileges and were practically independent of king 
or emperor. 

463. The Norsemen. — The really important invasions 
of the ninth and tenth centuries were made by Norsemen 
called Vi'kings. These northern pirates were fierce sea- 
.iien, blond and of huge stature, from the Scandinavian 
peninsulas. Driven from home by their political ene- 
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mies, large nuinlxTs of these long-haired warriors from 
the North swept clown upon the European coasts in their 
swift b(>ats propelled by sails and oars. Each boat had 
its own leadei' and band of about fifty men that acted 
independently. Finding a town undefended, they would 
hide their boat, attack unexpectedly, seize all possible 
booty and be away before help could come. Monas- 
teries and churches were especial objects of prey because 
they contained more wealth than any homes or shops. 

In winter these pirates and raiders returned to their 
northern abodes to enjoy the booty which they had 
seized. 

The Norsemen extended their raids and conquests over 
all of northern Europe, They settled on the islands 
north of Scotland and in Iceland. They made voyages 
to Greenland and Vinland ^ several centuries before 
any other navigators dared to cross the Atlantic. One 
of their leaders, Ilu'rik, gained control of the western 
part of Russia. His successors ruled that territory for 
several centuries. 

464. The Norsemen in France. — Meanwhile raids 
continued along the northern coast of France and the 
Netherlands. TAt one time the Norsemen besieged Paris 
for seven months, until the emperor bought them off by 
giving them permission to pillage other territory. This 
act shows the weakness of the emperor and the kings, 
who could not protect their subjects. Everywhere the 
people, the towns, and the lesser nobles sought the help 
and protection of the most powerful nobles of tiie neigh- 
borhood. Not only did the power of the nobles increase, 
but fortified houses or castles were built at all exposed 
points, and all coast towns built walls for defens^ 

The raids along the coast of northern France were 

1 Vinland was in North America, but the exact location has never \ 
been determined. 
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not stopped until a strong Norse leader called Rollo was 
asked by the king of France to protect the northern part 
of the country from other enemies. Rollo thereupon 
embraced Christianity and was made duke of -that terri-i 
tory, henceforth known as Normandy. These Normans 
were good fighters, able rulers, and the most faithful of 
the Church’s adherents. 

Anglo-Saxon England 

466. Importance of England’s Insular Position. — Near the 
As the Vikings were sea-rovers, they came not only to the 
Continent but to England. In fact England’s insular from inva- 
position especially exposed her to the raids of the Norse- 
men or Danes. This same insular position, however, 
has had a very important influence on the history of 
England. The British Isles are close enough to the conti- 
nent of Europe to communicate easily with France, the 
Netherlands, and Germany. Yet in the last eight and a 
half centuries no foe has been able successfully to invade 
England. Consequently England lias been free from large ^ 
standing armies and from military rule. 

Her p»eople have enjoyed a freedom that did not exist 
on the Continent. She has been able to devote her atten- 
tion to political development, to expansion, and to in-( ernment, 
dustry, especially after the center of the world’s ij^terests j 
was shifted from the Mediterranean area to the Atlantic \ her trade. 
Ocean, about the time that America was discovered. 

466. England’s Advantages in Agriculture, Industry, Area, 
and Commerce. — England is a small country, only a 
little larger than the state of New York. The total area and grazing 
of the British Isles, in fact, is considerably less than that 
of California. England’s climate is mild and her rainfall 
is abundant, on account of the Gulf Stream, which brings 
warm, moist winds from the Gulf of Mexico. Almost 
2 B 
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all of England’s lands can be cultivated, but Wales and 
most of Scotland are mountainous. The hills of Eng- 
land are especially valuable for the raising of sheep. 
For many centuries England’s greatest industries were 
those of wool raising, spinning, and weaving. 

England was fortunate during the Middle Ages and in 
early modern times in being able to raise for herself an 
^ ample supply of food. She has been equally fortunate 
in possessing valuable deposits of minerals. The tin of 
Cornwall was carried to distant countries in very early 
days. England’s supplies of iron are ri(^h and well lo- 
j cated, being near coal which is used in smcdting the iron. 
/ England’s coal beds are her most valuable mineral resource, 
5 for they arc very extensive. England has had cheap fuel 
•and cheap power, which other European countries have 


: lacked. 

Commercial | In commerce England has great advantages over all 
of her European rivals. In the Middle Ages, of course, she was 
tion, her at onc sido, Carrying on little trade. However, the 
harbors, mimerous harboi’s on the south and east of the island 

and her oco-^ 

nomic oj)- made it easy to trad(‘ with the northern part of western 
portunitics. ' i^u^ope. In the last two centuries her industry, her trade, 
I and her navy have been so large that England has been, 
both as a commercial and naval pow(^r, mistress of the 
sea. 


How Alfred 467, Alfred the Great and the Danes. — A few years 
Danisif bcforc the Danes or Norsemen came to England Egbert^ king 
invasions. of Wcs'.scx, practically united England and, became the first 
Eiiglish king. In onc sense, therefore, the Danes found a 
united England if not a united English people. The 
real contest between the Danes and the English came 
in the reign of the youngest and ablest of Egbert’s 
grandsons, Alfred the Great. Alfred was not suc- 
cessful at first. In fact, he was a fugitive at one time. 
He finally defeated his enemies, having learned about 
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their camp by entering it disguised as a harper; so the 
legend relates, (kithrum, the Danish leader, later ac- 
cepted Christianity and agreed to remain north and east 
of a line following the old Roman road, afterward known 
as Wat' ling Street j from London to Chester. The succes- 
sors of Alfred spcait a century trying to regain the territory 
of the Danes, called the Dane'law. 

Alfred ruled with great wisdom, establishing a much 
better government than England had had and arranging 
a better written law. He was just but strict with those 
who broke his laws. He encouraged schools, brought 
together great scholars, and uiged churchmen to study 
more faithfully. As the })eople could speak and read 
only the Saxon language, the king translated several 
Latin works into the vernacular. By example and by 
precept he helped to (educate his subj(M*ts. H(' is the most 
beloved of English kings.^ 

468. Social Classes in Saxon England. — Life was 
cruder in Saxon England than on the Continent during 
the same centuries, but even in those rude times we notice 
that there wei*e more freemen in England than in any 
other country. We notice also that it was possible for 
a man of one class to rise to another class. Social dis- 
tinctions were based upon wealth and power rather than on 
birth. In those days wealth was reckoned chiefly in land. 
The old English law tells us that if a ceorl [an ordinary 
freeman] throve, so that he had fully five ‘ hides ' of his 

^ A century after the time of Alfred, new Danish armie.s invaded Eng- 
land. These were not barbarians but the w^arriors of the Danish king 
Cnut (Canute), wdio wished to include England as well as Denmark and 
Scandinavia in his great kingdom. During this period the first English 
national tax w^as levied in the form of contributions for defense called 
the “Dane'geld.” Soon after Ciiut’s death, Edivard the Confessen^ of 
the line of Alfred, was recognized as king. When he died, his minister, 
Harold, was accepted as king, but the tlirone was contested by William, 
Duke of Normandy. The comiuest of England by William in 1066 a.u, 
(§ 5S4) closed the Anglo-Saxon period of England’s history. 
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own land, church and kitchen, bell-house and burh-gate- 
seat, and special duty in the king's hall, then was he thence- 
forth of :.hegn -right worthy. " That is, he was declared 
a thegn or rio])lc. “ And if a thegn throve so that he be- 
came an eorl [a great noble], then' was he thenceforth 
of eorl -right worthy; and if a merchant throve so that 
I he fared thrice over the wide sea by his own means, then 
i was he thenceforth of thegn-right worthy." 

Tlun’e were, of course, some slaves in Saxon England 
and many bond-servants who could not leave the land 
of their masters. None of these slaves or servants had 
any real rights. Above them, as we have just seen, were 
the successive, but not well-separated, orders of freemen, 
nobles, earls, and kings. 

469. The General Government of Saxon England. — 

England was ruled " by a king with the advice and 
consent " of the gi’eater nobles. Because there were no 
cities and few national " interests, most of the govern- 
! ing was really done by the local governments, those of 
the shire or county, and of smaller localities, which were 
j known as the hundred and the township. 

Usually the king was selected by the great nobles from 
the members of the royal " family. He did not have a 
great deal of authority, except during war. Since the 
king had very little income in addition to the revenues 
from his own lands, he was not able to live in great state. 
In the government of England he was assisted by a body 
of nobles called the Witenagemote, the assembly of the 
wisemen. The chief of the “ ^fi^emen " were the earls 
whose estates were as vast as those m the Ting: '“Some- 
times also they had as much power as the king. 

470. The Local Government. — Practically all legal 
disputes were decided in courts^ or motes, of the shires and 
hundreds. The shire motes and hundred motes were made 
up of representatives from the smaller localities, the town- 
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ships. These motes were more than courts of justice, 
for they governed the shires and the hundreds. It is 
interesting to notice that the name court in the same sense 
survives to-day in some of our New England states, where 
the legislature has been called the general court. 

In the smallest local area that had a government of its 
own, the township^ every freeman was able to attend an 
assembly which was very much like a New England town 
meeting. He had a voice in all matters of common in- 
terest, expending money, making local regulations, elect- 
ing local magistrates, and selecting the four men who 
went with the head-man as representatives of the town- 
ship to the hundred court or the shire court. 

471. Life in Saxon Times. — Most of the people of 
Saxon England lived in tiny villages ^ (§ 488) and made a 
living from the soil. The wooden dwellings of the Saxon 
nobles wf re crude affairs, comfortable in a rude way, of 
one story, with a large hall surrounded by rooms for 
sleeping or for supplies. The Saxons rarely built even 
their churches of stone. 

The main meal of the noble was at noon or soon after. 
There w^as one lighter meal in the morning and another 
rather late in the evening. The dining table consisted of 
several boards, removable as soon as the meal was over. 
We still speak of a heavily laden dining table as a groan- 
ing “ board.^' There were spoons and some knives, but 
forks were unknown. Cakes of barley or wheat were 

^ In the towns and in the villages a few articles were made by the 
inhabitants in their homes, or possibly in separate shops. In seacoast 
communities a great many salt works were found. In the larger towns 
there were carpenters, bakers, stove makers, and even glass makers. 
There were a few good town markets, but inland trade was hindered by 
poor roads, heavy tolls, and the severe demands of the nobles who owned 
the market places. Foreign trade was more prosperous. Tin from Corn- 
wall, lead, wool, and slaves were exported in exchange for furs, masts, 
and weapons from Scandinavian countries or for wine, gloves, cloth, and 
even pepper from France, the low countries, or the “empire.” 
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magne. 


served, game, bacon, pork, fish, or possibly, although 
not probably, '' the roast beef of old England '' might be 
part of the rather limited menu. There were different 
kinds of brewed liquors, most of which were drunk by the 
men after the women had withdrawn. The meals and the 
later drinking bout were enlivened by jests of some clown, 
by a wandering minstrel who sang to the accompaniment 
of the harp, or by tricks of bears or other animals. 

472. Summary. — The eighth and ninth centuries 
marked the foundation of the modern nations. Most 
of the nations in central-western Europe grew out of 



Charlemagne’s empire. His grandfather, Charles Martel, 
Frankish mayor of the palace, made himself real ruler of all 
Frankish territories. His father, Pepin the Short, by ally- 
ing himself with the Pope, became king of the Franks. 
Charlemagne himself added to the Frankish dominions ter- 
ritories in the southwest beyond the Pyrenees, all of northern 
and central Italy, and eastern lands in modern Germany 
and Austria. In 800 a.d. Charlemagne was crowned as 
Roman emperor. He ruled his wide dominions wisely and 
with a strong hand, allowing the people to advise him in 
assemblies. He encouraged schools, the arts, and literature. 
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As Charlemagne^s empire was too big to be held together, 
it was divided at the death of his son into three parts : 
the territory of Charles the Bald, which afterward became 
France; that of Lewis the German, which grew into Ger- 
many ; and the disputed strip of Emperor Lothair, called 

Lotharingia/^ France, being a territorial unit and open 
to three seas, was the channel through which ancient 
civilization reached western Europe. Germany, shut off 
on the south by the great Alps mountains, without natu- 
ral boundaries east and west, contended for Lotharingia 
on the west and for more territory in the east. 

This period brought to the western nations new bar- 
barians : on the east, Slavs and Magyars ; in the south, 
Saracens ; in the north, Norsemen. The Norsemen who 
settled in France were called Normans and their country 
was loiown as Normandy. To England came the Danes. 

England has owed her success largely to her insular posi- 
tion. Her modern development she owes to her advan- 
tages in agriculture, her rich deposits of minerals, and her 
remarkable trade. England was not united until after the 
death of Charlemagne, when Egbert, king of Wessex, be- 
came the first English king. Egbert^s grandson, Alfred, 
fought the Danes and ruled England with great wisdom. 
Soon after 1000 a.d. England was united with Denmark 
and Scandinavia for a few years by Cnut. 

England was more barbarous than France or Italy dur- 
ing those centuries. She was noted even then for freedom, 
since a man^s rank depended on his success rather than on 
birth. England was ruled by an elected semi-hereditary 
king, assisted by the Witenagemote. In the local govern- 
ment there were representative assemblies or courts, 
called shire motes or hundred motes, and mass assemblies 
called town motes. The life of the nobles was rather dull 
and their food was heavy, though abundant. Eating, 
drinking, hunting, and war were the chief amusements. 
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( HKONOLOGICAL TABLE 

Western ICuroi’e The Near East 

14G B.c. D ‘Struct ir>Ji cf C'urthago 140 n.c. End of Greek independ- 
ence 

i;i3- 1211 ICC. 'riie Gracchi 

91 SO ICC. Social War 133 n.c. Province of Asia 

8S S2 ICC. Marius and vSulla 

03 ICC. ( ’icc'H) and Cuitiiine 07 4)3 n.c. Poini)ey’s conquests 

00 icf'. f’irst Triumvirate 

O.s 01 icf\ C-omiuost of Gaul 48 n.c. Pharsalus (battle) 

4(‘i 44 ic<\ Pule of Caesar 

43 ICC. Se<;ond triumvirate 31 nac Actium (battle) 

27 ICC. Ehtabeishment of E^tpire under Augustus 
Golflcu Age of Literature 5 n.c. Birth of ChruisT 

43 -SO .^.1). Conquest of Britain 70 a.d. Destruction of Jerusalem 
79 A.D. Destruction of Pompeii 

Conquests of Trajan (98—117) 

Hadrian (117—138) 

h'irst groat codes of Roman Law 
Marcus Aurelius (diaith ISO) 

212 Extension of citizenship by Caracalla 

273 Fall of Palmyra 

284 Reorganization of empire by Diocletian 
313 Recognition of Christianity by Constantine 

323 Council of Nicaja 
370 Bfaiinning of German 
Invasions 

Christianity the State religion 
395 Division of the empire at death of Theodosius I 
442 Bishop of Rome officially recognized as the greatest bishop 
449 Anglo-Saxon Invasion of Great Britain 
451 Huns ilefeated at Cliilloiis 
47G “ Fall of Rome ” 

511 d. Clovis, King of Franks 

(474-526) Theodoric, the Ostrogoth (527—565) Justinian and the Great 

Roman Code 

59t)-(>04 Pop(' Gregory the Great 622 The Hegira 

664 C\)uucil at Whitby, Roman 718 Defeat of Sarac5ens at Con- 
Cdiristianity for England stantinople 

728 Iconoclast controversy between eastern and w^esteni Churches 
732 Defeat of Saracens at Tonrs 
756 Donation of Pepin 

sot) A.D. CH.ARLEMAONE Emperor (786-809) Caliph Harouu eI Raschid 
S27 England united under Egbert 
843 Treaty of Verdun 

Invasions of barbarians 
8()6 Siogi‘ of Paris by Norsemen 
878 Treaty of Wedniore between 
Alfred and the Danes 
Beginnings of the feudal system 
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2. The division of Charlemagne’s empire. Emerton, Medieval 
History, 26-35. 

3. The Norsemen besiege Paris. Robinson, Readings, I, 
163-168. 

4. Feasts and entertainments of the Norsemen. Du Chaillu, 
The Viking Age, II, 274-284. 

5. The Norsemen in Ameri(?a. Fiske, Discovery of America, 
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9. Eooiiomic^ of the Danish invasions. Warner, Land- 

mar in JiJngli‘^h I ruluatrial History^ 22—25. 

10. The lioiiK' of a Saxon noble. Scott, Ivanhoe, Chapter III. 

11. Life in An^>:lo-Saxon England. Coman and Kendall. 
History of England, 44-47, 50-54. 

Questions 

1. Explain the development of the Frankish monarchy and 
em[)ire under Charles Mart<d, Pepin the Short, and Charlemagne. 

2. Point out (in the map the boundaries of the Jloman empire 
of Augustus ; those (jf Charlemagne’s empire. 

II. Why was Karl called the Great? 

4. Explain each <jf th(i reasons mentioned in paragraph (5) 
of section 454. 

5. Explain the mountain backbone of Europe, naming the 
northern and southern ‘‘ribs.’^ Show how the passageways 
from the Mediterranean area to the north brought civilization to 
France earlier than to Germany. 

0. On an outline map locate these mountains : Pyrenees, 
Alps, Carpathians, Vosges, and Apennines, and these rivers: 
Po, Danube, Vistula, Elbe, Uhine, Seine, Sadne, and Rhone. 

7. Draw a map showing tlie boundaries agrc^ed upon in the 
treaty of Vt^rdun. Compare those boundaries with the boun- 
daries of the different countries of western Europe at present. 
What was the importance of the treaty? 

8. Compare France, Germany, and England in regard to 
size, geographical unity, natural resources, rivers, and opportuni- 
ties for outside trade. 

9. Name the modern countries which have been formed 
within the limits of “ Lotharingia.” How much of “ Lotha- 
ringia” has France to-day? Germany? 

10. In what three ways did Alfred do a great work for Eng- 
land ? 

11. Compare the so(?ial classes of Saxon England with those 
of Medieval England (§§ 476, 493); with England to-day. 

12. Why was local government more important than central 
government in Saxon England? Does the existence of assemblies 
in Saxon England show that the Saxons were more democratic 
than Englishmen to-day? Compare the township assemblies 
with the courts of the manor (§ 490) and with the New England 
town meeting of to-day. 
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LIFE OF THE PEOPLE UNDER FEUDALISM 

473. The Feudal Age in General. — The Feudal Age 
from the n inth to th e fifte^th century was a period of 
force ^of disorder^ a nd of violence. It wavS literally an age 
in which the strongest took what he could and the weaker 
nobles and the common people protected themselves as 
best they might. A leader who did not excel as a fighter 
usually gave way to one whose arm was stronger, whose 
sword thrust was keener, and whose battle ax cut deeper. 
It was an age in which assassination was used frequently 
to rid a noble or prince of his enemies. It was an age 
in which treachery abounded and faith was not kept ex- 
cept with the strong. Even the Cdiurch was disorganized in 
the earlier period. Few of its members were able to read, 
and some higher churchmen were only a little less unscru- 
pulous than other great nobles. The rights of peasants and 
women were not deeply respected, although in the later 
Feudal Age (1100-1450 a.d.) a more chivalrous spirit 
was shown to noBte ladies. 

The later Feudal Age was much like the earlier, but it 
was less rough and disorderly, and was distinguished for 
knightly adventure, brave deeds, and widely sung ro-^ 
mances. It produced the troubadours and the minne- 
singers. To it we owe chivalry. Then took place the' 
great international pilgrimages called crusades. During 
this period towns grew rapidly, trade developed, France 
and England came to be real nations, universities were 
established, and scholars became interested in art, in 
science, and finally in the classics. 
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The Feudal System 

474. Increase of the Power of the Nobles after Charle- 
magne. — Churlcinagne had some trouble in keep- 
ing the more powerful nobles Jn subjection. After his 
d(^ath, the iio})les grew stronger, because the emperors were 
weak and th(^ kings quarreled with the emperor, with their 
nobles, oi‘ with other kings. Throughout western Europe 
a great lord or noble almost always had more power in 
his own duchy or county than his king or emperor had. 

This change was inevita])le. The people cared less 
about great kings than they did about powerful local 
leaders. There were no roads or otlu'r easy means of 
communication, and each localit.y was tluaufore obliged 
to look to itself for defenses and for its laws, simui it was 
shut off from its neighbors. Dang(a*s wcu'e i)r(^ssing, not 
only on the border, where Norsemen or Hungarians or 
Saracens raided and plundered, but. in the interior, where 
robbers and brigands seizcMl improt(u*t(Ml travelers and 
drove the peasants to seek sh('lt,(‘r within the walls sur- 
rounding the nearest (castle. 

If the kings could have kept uj^ the national armies 
which Charles Martel, re})in, and Charlemagne had 
commanded, they might hav(‘ defended the people and 
maintained their own authority in addition ; but there 
was no money for the payment of soldiers, and soldiers 
must be paid in lionors or in land. This made these 
soldiers dependent on the great nobles, not on the kings, 
for the nobles really controlled the land. The great 
nobles of western Europe were not independent, however. 
If they had been, they would have been kings, and 
Europe would have been divided into many tiny king- 
doms smaller than Belgium is at the present time. 

476. Landholding under the Feudal System. — The 
nohlefi did aot own thin land under their controL They 
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had been permitted by their king or emperor to use the 
lands of their barony or county or duchy, because they 
had rendered their king some service in the past, or be- 
cause they promised to furnish him ten or more knights 
in case he needed an army. Theoretically the king was 
supposed to own all of the. land, and the nobles recognized 
'um as their superior. But as the oldest son ^ of each 
.loble held his father’s land when the noble died, and as 
the son possessed the power as ruler which his father had 
had, the king was only nominally the superior of the noble. 

In turn the great noble parceled out his land among 
his followers. But these lesser nobles again held this 
land from father to son, so that it could not easily be 
taken away from them, although they did not own it. 
These lesser nobles in turn divided theii* lands among 
their followers until we find areas so small that they 
supported only a single noble, a knight or horseman. 

476. Suzerains and Vassals. — If a great noble A 
allowed a lesser noble B to use some of his land, then 
A was H’s suzerain or overlord and B was called yl’s 
vassal. This land did not belong to A , foi* A had received 
it from the king. A was therefore a vassal of the king 
as well as the suzerain of B. In addition B might also 
be the suzerain of many knights among whom his (H’s) 
land was divided. We can see from these statements 
that every feudal landholder, with the ex(;eption of the 
king at the top and the knights at the bottom, was both a 
suzerain and a vassal.^ Since only persons of noble birth 

1 The right of the eldest son to the whole of ii father’s estate is called 
the right of pri-nw-gen'i-ture. The adoption of primogeniture instead 
of the division of the father’s estate among all of his sons was very impor- 
tant, especially in the case of the king, for it prevented the kingdoms 
and the duchies from being cut up into numerous smaller kingdoms and 
duchies. 

2 In theory this formed a hierarchy, but in fact there was no such 
symmetry or uniformity in the feudal system, the word “ system” being 
almost a misnomer in consequence. 
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might hold land, only a noble might be either a suzerain 
or a vassal. Usually men who eould fight held these 
positions, but women and abbots and bishops sometimes 
were suzerains of feudal dependents, although they were 
unable personally to serve their overlords in time of war. 

When a noble received land from his suzerain, he 
always called the estate a fief. Because land was held 
in fiefs, the medieval system of landholding was called 
a system of fiefs or the feudal system. 

477. Homage and Fealty. — When a vassal died, his 
eldest son took his place, doing homage and taking an 
oath of fealty to his overlord. The ceremony was im- 
pressive. The vassal came to the suzerain accompanied 
by his retainers. Kneeling before the suzerain, without 
sword or helmet, he placed his hands in those of his 
suzerain and swore that he would be the suzerain’s man.” 
This was called homage j from the Latin word “ homo,” 
meaning man. Having done homage, the vassal took 
the oath of fealty^ or faithfulness, promising to observe 
his many obligations as the suzerain’s vassal. The con- 
trol of the fief was then given to him, this act being called 
investiture. The suzerain usually handed him a twig 
or a stone or a clod of earth, as evidence that the fief 
had been granted. 

The suzerain promised to protect the vassal’s right to 
his fief from all outsiders, as long as the vassal observed 
his feudal obligations, and to defend him from all other 
dangers. He promised to be just and fair in his treat- 
ment of his vassal. 

478. Obligations of the Vassal. — In return for the 
granting of the fief and the promise of protection, the 
vassal was obliged to help his suzerain in several ways. 

(1) The vassal owed military service. When the su- 
zerain demanded it, the vassal must appear fully armed, 
with his retainers, to help his suzerain in his private wars 
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against his enemies or in the larger conflicts to which 
his suzerain might be summoned by bis king.* The 
vassal paid all expenses of these retainers for a certain 
period, after which the suzerain must pay the knights 
for their help. 

(2) He owed court service. He must help his suzerain 
by being present at court ceremonies, for the suzerain 
must not lack attendants. He must aid in the decision 
of suits that were brought before the suzerain’s court and 
must give his help when the suzerain asked his advice. 

(3) Feudal aids must be given when the suzerain’s 
eldest son was knighted and when his eldest daughter 
was married, and in the form of ransom when the su- 
zerain was made prisoner. 

(4) Among other obligations was included that of en- 
tertaining the suzerain and his retinue on a journey. When 
a son succeeded his father, relief was paid. Alienation was 
due if a fief was transferred to another vassal. If the 
fief was returned to the lord, it was said to have escheated. 
The suzerain might also exact payments from a ward^ 
or from a woman dependent if she wished to marry the 
man of her choice rather than the man whom the suzerain 
selected. 

479. Government under the Feudal System. — The 

king of each country was always a great noble, who held 
extensive territories of his own, which he distributed 
among lesser nobles. That is, the king of France was 
also duke of Francia, or the isle of France, which was 
an area around Paris somewhat smaller than the duchy 
of Normandy (§ 464) which the Normans had established 
in the northern part of France. His power was greater 
at first as duke of Francia than as king of France, for 

» Military service was usually limited by agreement or custom to 
40 or 60 days, and ordinarily did not involve service outside of the king- 
dom. Compare with militia service in the United States at present. 
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he had real powcir in Francia and only nominal power as 
overlord of the oth(‘r dukes or great nobles of his kingdom, 
France. 

A great noble might, however, be the duke of extensive 
territories, and the overlord of other important nobles, 
without himself being powerful in his own duchy. If 
h(‘ could not control his vassals ^ he was, like the king, in 
an (^xalt.ed position^ but with little power. The real 
rider of any territory axis the noble who held the courts that 
controlled life and, death — that fs, thxwe courts from which 
there was no appeal to a higher court, — the noble who could 
levy imposts on travelers or collect revenue from his people; 
for, if a noble had both of these powers, then the people 
of his territory were really his subjects. 

In France, the real rulers were ordinarily the barons 
who held their fiefs directly from the dukes ; but in Eng- 
land, William the Conqueror and his successors were 
in fa(d; as well as in name the rulers of the entire realnC 
(§ 585). The barons, however, were very powerful, and 
forced King John (1215 a.d.) to grant their demands in 
the form of the Great Charter, Magna Carta (§ 590). 

Life of the Nobles 

480. The Castle of the Noble. — The nobles or lords 
of the Middle Ages lived either in unfortified dwellings 
called manor houses or in fortified castles. The earliest 

castle,” having been built to ward off wandering horse- 
men or to repel the attacks of invading Norsemen, was a. 
wooden building, strong but simple, of few rooms and 
practically without comforts. This strong house stood 
frequently between two courts, one of which was a place 
of entertainment, the other a barnyard. It was sur- 
rounded by huts which sheltered the peasants in time of 

1 In spite of this “centralization” of England that country was gov- 
erned for several centuries chiefly through the manors (§§ 487-490). 
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danger, the whole village frequently being surrounded 
by a stockade. 

Real castle life may be said to have begun after the 
eleventh century. Huge towers, called donjons or keeps, 
guarded the entrance to a courtyard which was inclosed 
by walls. A deep ditch called a moat surrounded the 
fortification. No one could enter the castle without cross- 
ing the drawbridge — which was raised at night or in 



Castio Rhoinstcin. 


time of attack — and passing through the double gates 
of the donjon. Enemies were kept at a distance by 
crossbowmen stationed at -the narrow slit-like windows, 
.or were driven back by an avalanche of stones or hot 
metal from above, if they forced the outer gate of the 
tower. There were dungeons below for prisoners and a 
great hall on the second floor of the tower or at the op- 
posite end of the court. In the upper part of the tower 
there were chambers for the noble and his attendants. 
There was little glass for the narrow windows, but a fire- 
place furnished warmth, and, during the later semi- 
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barbarous but luxurious Middle Ages, the tiled floors and 
stone walls were covered with costly rugs and draperies. 
Scene in the 481. Entertainment and Pastimes — Hunting. — Be- 
great hall, yond the courtyard in the larger castles was usually the 
great hall with its huge fireplace and gigantic table, the 
latter groaning in time of plenty under an abundance of 
hearty foods from forest, lake, or barnyard. Here the 
master with his guests and retainers indulged in hard 
drinking and gluttony, for these were common vices in 
those days among the rich and sometimes among the 



Bear Baiting. 

poor. Here jester and bard offered entertainment, and 
here came occasionally wandering minstrels, troubadours 
or minnesingers, perhaps pilgrims lately from the Holy 
Land, or, on special occasion, the suzerain of the 
castle^s owner, with his great retinue of followers and 
servants. 

Manor The noble did not spend a great deal of his time within . 

^edlLrent castle. In fact, in England the castles were usually 
estates of royal fortresses, garrisoned by royal troops. He usually 
one noble, owned several large manor houses on his different estates 
and stayed some time in each. Since the roads were 
poor and food could not easily be brought to him, he and 
his followers went to the supplies, eating the surplus on 
. one estate and then going on to a second. As he journeyed 
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from one to another, he might spend the night at some 
monastery — the only substitute for inns until the later 
Middle Ages — or with one of his vassals or in the open 
air, as fortune dictated. 

Much time was spent in hunting, for originally the Hunting on 
forests furnished an abundance of game, and later game 

prGporvGS* 

preserves were established on every estate. With hooded 
falcon on wrist, the nobles sallied forth for an afternoon^s 
amusement, or, well-armed, they pursued bear or wild 
boar into the depth of the forest, a sport worthy of a 
fighter. 

482. Tournaments. — A pastime which grew in favor Jousting* 
as war became less common was tilting or jousting. 

Jousting was a combat between two horsemen armed 
with lances. Even the youths with their miniature lances individual 
practiced at tilting, trying to strike the quintain or dummy 
figure. A knight in search of adventure spent consider- ment. 
able time on the road, willing to break a lance with any 
wayfarer who was his equal. 

Jousting on a large scale occurred in the frequent Thewtf^. 
tournaments. Individual contests usually came first. 

The knights rode together fiercely, each aiming his lance 
at the head or breast of his opponent, attempting to un- 
horse him. If the thrusts of a knight^s lance knocked 
his opponent from his horse, the steed of the latter became 
the victor's property. Then the victor dismounted and 
the contest was renewed with swords until one was dis- 
abled. The victorious knight gained the armor which 
•his opponent had worn. Frequently some powerful 
knight challenged all comers and disposed of one an- 
tagonist after another. More like a battle was the rnMie 
of the tournament, so well described by Scott in Ivanhoey^ 
where sides were taken and a pitched battle ensued. Three- 
score knights were killed in one of these tournaments. 

1 Scott, Ivanhoe, Chapter XII. 
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Against this practic^e the Church thundered and threat- 
ened in vain ; but, as times grew quieter and the methods 
of warfare changed, tournaments came more and more to 
be displays rather than contests, and, about the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, they were discontinued. 

483. The Feudal Army and Warfare. — Although the 
Feudal Age was preeminently an age of fighting, there 
was really no army worthy of the name. Each suzerain 
summoned his vassals, who fought under his standard and 
frequently refused to take orders from any one else. Since 
each noblc^vished to make as good a showing as possible, a 
king couiy!. gather a large number of knights and squires, 
besides- a%reat rabble of churls or peasants ; but a feudal 
army hever could be an organized body. Feudal battles 
were usually made up of hundreds of hand-to-hand con- 
flicts, the center of each being a group of strong fighters. 

The real feudal soldier was a horseman (‘lad in a coat of 
mail or in plate armor, because no (djurl in leather tunic 
could stand against Irirn. Long before feudalism dis- 
appeared, however, companies of yc^ornen, armed with 
long bows and fighting in masses at a distance, proved 
that the day of the armed horsemen was over. The great 
victories of the English during the Hundred Years’ War 
with France (1338-1453 a.d.) were due to the skill of the 
English archers. After gunpowder came into common 
use, so that ar'que-bus replaced lancre and bow, and cannon 
were used instead of cat'a-pults and ar'ba-lists, the 
armor of the knight, like the stone walls of the ca»tle, 
possessed no further military value. 

484. Private Warfare. The Peace of God. —I Wars 
were not confined to conflicts between kings, f()^, as 
Robinson well say^, war was the chief amusement as 
well as the main bu^ess of the feudal knight. Ambitious 
nobles wished to extend their boundaries. Vassals often 
sought to throw off their allegiance to their overlords.') 
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Knights found excuse to attack and plunder wealthy 
neighbors. ! In short, every possible excuse was used as 
a reason for making private war. 

I Private war was countenanced by the laws even as late 
^ as the fourteenth century, but the Church used its great 
' influence against private warfare. Before the time of 
William the Conqueror iwar upon churchmen, women, 
peasants, or merchants 
was forbidden, under 
pain of excommunica- 
tion. This was called 
the Peace of God, 

Later, private warfare 
was not permitted 
from Thursday to Sun- 
day inclusive, nor on 
holy days,j)the latter 
being so numerous 
that private quarrels 
could be settled, with 
the permission of the 
Church, on not more 
than one day in^four 
on the average. CThis 
was called the Truce 
of God.) 

486. The Medieval 
Knight. — Only men 
* of noble birth who had 
proved their worth and 
powers were allowed to become knights. At the age of 
seven, sons of nobles were taken from their mothers and 
taught to serve the ladies as pages in the castle of some 
friend. At fourteen the page became a squirCj who looked 
after some knight and attended him wherever he went. 
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After some years of service he might be deemed worthy of 
knighthood. When that time came, he bathed and put on 
a snowwhite garment. Having fasted and spent a night 
in prayer, he put on his armor. His patron knight gave 
him three strokes with the flat of his sword, saying, In 
the name of God, of Saint Michael, and St. George, I dub 
thee ' knight.^ He then promised to be brave and true 
and good. In full armor he sprang upon his horse with- 
out touching the stirrup, and proved his skill with sword 
and lance. He had now reached full manhood. He was a 
knight.^ Sometimes he became a knight because of some 
deed of valor on the field of battle. In that case, this 
elaborate ceremony was omitted. 

486. Chivalry. — The knight was at first only a brutal 
and violent warrior, but, even in that rough age, he served 
with fidelity and loyalty his suzerain and the person who 
I knighted him. In time, more was expected of the knight, 
' and his oath included a promise to defend the Church and 
( to protect women. Being strong and courageous, he 
; naturally became the champion of the weak and the 
< defenseless. To valor he added courtesy. His loyalty 
toward a superior grew into fidelity to those of noble 
birth who sought his help. He developed a code in which 
' devotion, liberality, and honor held a high price. Stand- 
i ing by the dead body of Laun'ce-lot, Sir Hector exclaimed : 

Thou wert the courteousest knight that ever bare shield ; 
and thou wert the truest friend to thy lover that ever 
bestrode horse ; and thou wert the truest lover of a sin- 
ful man that ever loved woman; and thou wert the 
kindest man that ever struck with sword ; and thou wert 
the goodliest person that ever came among press of knights ; 
and thou wert the meekest man and gentlest that ever ate 
in hall among ladies ; and thou wert the sternest knight to 
thy mortal foe that ever put spear in the rest.” 


' In England the squire rarely went to the expense of being knighted. 
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Very few knights of the Feudal Age ever attained all 
or even most of these knightly virtues, but these ideals 
which were held up before the young knights undoubtedly 
created a respect for the Church and a reverence for women 
far greater than existed among earlier warriors. As this 
feudal period was a transitional one from an age of barbar- 
ism and bloodshed to an age of order, there was little law 
but that of might; but out of this barbarism came grad- 
ually a civilization in which government, religion, and re- 
spect for women were important. Some of these changes 
were due to the ideals of knighthood or chivalry.^ As for 
the knight, we may say with Coleridge, 

“The Knight’s bones are dust, 

And his good sword rust ; — 

His soul is with the saints, I trust.” 

The Medieval English Manor 

487. The Lord of the Manor. — ^n the early feudal 
period almost all the people of western Europe were 
engaged in agriculture. They lived on estates, usually 
of a few hundred or thousand acres. In England these 
estates were called manors,'^ but the English manor was 
like the leudal estates of France and Germany^ Briefly 
we shall consider what the English manor was like. Then 
we shall study the condition of the peasants everywhere. 

1 “Chivalry, then, may be defined as the moral and social law and 
custom of the noble and gentle class in Western Europe during the later 
Middle Ages, and the results of that law and custom in action. It applies, 
s’trictly speaking, to gentlemen only. Its three principal factors are war, 
religion, and love of ladies. 

“Chivalry taught the world the duty of noble service willingly ren- 
dered. It upheld courage and enterprise in obedience to rule, it conse- 
crated military prowess to the service of the Church, glorified the virtues 
of liberality, good faith, unselfishness, and courtesy, and above all, courtesy 
to women. Against these may be set the vices of pride, ostentation, love 
of bloodshed, contempt of inferiors, and loose manners.” (Cornish, 
Chivalry, pp, 13, 27-28.) 
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frhese broad acres were supposed to belong to the 

lord of the manor/) who gave to his overlord many kinds 
of service (§478) in exchange for the use of the land, 
(jn turn he rented out most of the lands of the manor to 
the villagers in lots^f about thirty acres or less m return 
for services and payments ^ (§§ 494-495), which made him 
a privileged person with considerable power. The manor 
house* usually stood on a hill or on high ground. It might 
ev(m bo a castle, if there were dangerous enemies near) 
The lord in many cases had several manors, and with his 
family and his friends spent only a few weeks or months 
in any one manor house (§481). 

488. The Village. — The people who cultivated the 
soil on these manors did not live in scattered farmhouses 
as farmers would to-day. They lived in a village, usually 
near the manor house. The huts of the villagers were 
ranged along either side of a narrow, winding street or 
road, each cottage having its own garden plot. Besides 
these huts or cottages there was a mill run by water power 
or, in later centuries, possibly by a windmill. There might 
even be a blacksmith shop on a very large manor, but 
usually the shoeing of horses, the making of boots for the 
peasants, the spinning of yarn, and the weaving of cloth 
were done in the homes of villagers. 

In spite of the great power and privileges of the “ lord 
of the manor, the village was the essential part of the 
manor, since the lords were usually absent. Each manor, 
and therefore^each village, was obliged to supply itself 
Tvith almost everything that it needed. As all western 
Europe consisted of similar manors and villages, with 
practically no connecting road^ there was no place in 

^ On almost every manor in England there were a few men who owned 
their land and were called freeholders. These men might pay something 
to the lord for the protection that he was supposed to give, but they did 
not serve him in battle. Instead they were enrolled in the king's “na- 
tional army” of pikemen, or, later, of bowmen. 
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which the villagers might sell their surplus wheat or rye, 
even if they had more than they needed for themselves. 
On the other hand, the villagers usually brought in salt, 
iron, and millstones on horseback, or by boat, if a river 
ran near. Salt was very important, for the villagers 
lived on salt meat during the severe winter months. Iron 
was needed for horseshoes, armor, weapons, and sometimes 
tools. Millstones were required on every manor, for the 
grain could not be carried to a distant mill for grinding. 

489. How the Manor was Different from a Twentieth 
Century Community. — These isolated self-sufficing vil- 
lages seem very different from anything that we have 
to-day. ^Two or three other features of life on the manor 
were even more unlike anything that exists in the twentieth 
century. (1) One of these was the fact that eac^h manor 
held its own courts, punished its own offenders and in 
general looked after all its own affairs. (2) Another was 
the way the lands of the manor were divided and culti- 
vated. (3) A third was the position of the tenants and 
the services performed by them for the lord of the manor. 
We shall consider each of these briefly m turn. 

490. The Courts of the Manor. — ^Comparatively few 
of the villagers were free in the modern sense, since most 
of them were bondmen| (§ 493). Although they were 
often oppressed greatly by the lord of the manor, they 
took a very active part in the different manorial courts^ 
These courts were very important, because they managed 
the affairs of the manor, and the manor was really governed 
by them. 

In the courts of the manor were paid the fees for 
permission to reside outside of the manor, to send 
children to school, to enter minor orders, to apprentice 
a son to a trade, or to marry a daughter. Here too were 
imposed the fines for slovenly work at harvest. . . . 
Here also crime was punished; offenders against life or 
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property, as well as poachers were mulcted ; wrangling 
scolds and tavern-hunters were presented; idlers were 
deprived of their holdings, and, as a last resort, expelled 





Plowing, Harrowing, and Sowing. 

from the manor. . . . Here, finally, on the sworn evi- 
dence of a body of jurors chosen from the tenants, were 
drawn up the surveys of the manor which recorded the 
exact condition of the estate — the total acreage of the 
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demesne [de-men'], and of each of the arable fields, of 
the meadows, , . . the holdings of the free tenants, and 
their rents or services ; the holdings of the villeins, bordars 



Reaping, Gathering Grain, and Threshing. 


and cottagers, their services and money equivalents, [and] 
the profits of fisheries, mills, and incidental manorial, 
rights ^ of the lord. 

^ Prothero, English Farming, Past and Present, pp. 19, 20. 
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491. Divisions of the Uncultivated Land. — The lands 
of the manor were divided first into cultivated lands 
and unc iltivated lands. Among these uncultivated 
lands w(ire the forests. In the forests lord and tenants 
were allowed to cut wood, the lord cutting as much as 
he phrased and the tenants being allowed to gather in 
proportion to area of the land which they occupied. 
In the forests the pigs were allowed to forage for 
food under a swineherd who was paid by the lord and 
villagers. 

Then there w^as the meadow land and the waste lands. 
These lands were used in common by the lord and those 
villagers who had farm land. Other villagers who had 
little or no land paid in grain, liquor, or other products 
of the manor, for the right to use the commons. 

492. The Three-field System. — The cultivated lands, 
not only of the English manor but of the other feudal 
estates in western hJurope, were divided into three great 
fields. On one of these fields would be grown a small 
crop of winter wheat. A second would be planted to 
spring wheat, or rye, or barley, which would be used for 
liquor, or it would be devoted to the raising of cowpeas or 
other food for the cattle. The third would remain un- 
cultivated for a year and could be used for grazing. Each 
year a different field lay fallow. In this way there was 
some rotation of crops and the soil was not e?{hausted 
rapidly. 

Each field was divided into a very large number of 
narrow strips. These strips were never more than an 
a(Te in extent and were separated from one another by 
very narrow “ balks ” of turf. The lord of the manor 
usually kept for his own use about one third of the strips 
scattered throughout the fields. The lord^s land was 
called the demesne. Each important villager held scat- 
tered strips in each of the three fields. 
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When it came time for plowing, it was necessary to get 
from four to eight oxen, as the oxen were small and the 
wooden plow did not cut through the turf easily. As 
very few tenants had as many as four oxen, each tenant 
would furnish a team for the work of plowing. Cultiva- 
tion and harvesting were also done by common effort, 
the lord’s land being cared for first and best under the 
direction of his bailiff. Eight bushels of wheat per acre 
was a large crop under this crude method of farming. 

The Medieval Peasants 

y 493. Villeins and Serfs. — Each lord of the manor had 
a great deal of power over the villagers of his manor. 
Not only did he own ” the land for which the tenant 
must pay rent, but he could demand extra services of the 
villagers, and could take away their household goods or 
stock, for they were his bondmen. The manor was 
ruled by him at the will of the lord and according to 
the custom of the manor.” There are two classes of 
bond tenants worth distinguishing, however. If the 
services to be performed and dues to be paid by the tenant 
were practically fixed j we can call him a villein. If, on 
the contrary, his services were not fixed or definite, we 
must call him a serf. In the earlier and rougher days of 
feudalism most tenants were practically serfs in England, 
and even in later centuries serfs formed a fair percentage 
of the village population in other countries. 

* 494. Obligations of Villeins. — However, the villein 
was practically a free man except for his obligations to 
his lord. Although he could not leave the manor without 
the lord’s permission, he could obtain that permission by 
paying a small amount unless labor was scarce on the 
manor. 

The villein paid for the use of his land by working for 
2d 
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his lord. If he held thirty acres of land, he gave three 
days a week throughout the year as week work/^ with 
extra days during the plowing and harvesting seasons. 
This extra work was a real hardship, for the villein often 
spent practically his whole time for a fortnight working 
for the lord, when he should have been planting or gath- 
ering his own crops. The -regular work in summer con- 
sisted chiefly of weeding and mowing, but it might be 
sfx'nt upon the lord^s mill, upon the manor house, or 
upon the roads. In return for all these services, how- 
ever, the villein had the continued use of his lands, which 
frequently remained in the possession of one family of 
villeins for three or four centuries. 

Many were the special dues, fines, or taxes that the lord 
levied on his unfortunate villeins. Some of these were 
similar to the feudal dues owed by the lord himself to his 
own overlord (§ 478). Some of these and others are 
enumerated elsewhere (§§ 490, 496). 

496. Serfs. — Unlike the villeins, the serfs were not 
free, for they were bound to the land, which they could not 
leave. Unlike the villeins again, their services to their 
lord were not fixed and definite. Whenever the noble 
needed their help to till his fields, cook his food, or care 
for his stable, the serf must drop his own work and give 
what the lord demanded. Even then his life was freer 
and more hopeful than that of his slave ancestors, and 
the lot grew lighter as the centuries went by, for the serv- 
ices that he must give to the noble became fixed by 
custom. He was allowed to marry and might enter the 
Church, in which his lowly birth did not debar him from 
rising to an exalted position. 

Serfdom disappeared in France and England soon after 
the Crusades, the serf gaining personal freedom as well 
as the right to paj^ all of his obligations to his lord at 
stated times and in fixed amounts (§ 627). In Germany 
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serfdom existed until about one hundred years ago, and 
in Russia Alexander II freed more than twenty million 
serfs as late as 1863. Many lords freed their serfs volun- 
tarily, as a villein was a more willing servant and did 
better work. 

496. What the Peasant did for the Lord. — An old List of pay- 
document gives a picture of the dues on a French estate, ® 

an estate held by the Church. estate in 

France. 

“The tenants must fetch stone, mix mortar, and serve the 
masons. Toward the last of June, on demand they must mow 
and turn hay and draw it to the manor-house. In August they 
must reap the convent’s grain, put it in sheaves and draw it in. 

For their tenure they owe the champart : ^ they cannot remove 
their sheaves before they have been to seek the assessor of the 
champart, who deducts his due, and they must cart his part to 
the champart-barn ; during this time their own grain remains 
exposed to the wind and rain. On the eighth of September the 
villein owes his pork-due, one pig in eight; he has the right 
to take out two, the third choice belongs to the seigneur. On 
the ninth of October he pays the cens.^ At Christmas he owes 
his chicken-due ; also the grain-due of two setiers of barley and 
a quart of wheat. On Palm Sunday ho owes his sheep-due; 
and if he does not pay it on the day set the seigneur fines him, 
arbitrarily. At Easter he owes corvee ; ® by way of corvee he 
must plough, sow and harrow. If the villein sells his land, he 
owes the seigneur the thirteenth part of its value. If he marries 
his daughter to any one outside the seigneury, he pays a marriage- 
right of three sous. He is subjected to the mill-ban and the 
oven-ban ; ^ his wife goes to get bread ; she pays the customary 
charges; the woman at the oven grumbles — for she is ‘very 
proud and haughty ’ — and the man at the oven complains of 
not having his due ; he swears that the oven will be poorly heated 
and that the villein’s bread will be all raw and not well browned.” ® 

1 Champart — part of produce. 

* Cens — a very small money rent. 

* Corv6e — personal service for the noble. 

* Ban — order from the noble to use his mill or oven. 

^ Quoted from Seignobos (Dow), Feudal Rigime, p. 24. 
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497. The Life of the Peasant. — It does not necessarily 
follow that the peasants were wretched because they 
were oppressed by the nobles. Yet the life of the com- 
.mon people during the centuries from Charlemagne to the 
close of the Crusades was degraded. Almost all of the 
peasants lived in miserable wooden or sod huts of one 
room, with a single window, without glass, of course, and 
having no chimney. There was little furniture. Possibly 
rushes covered the earthen floor. Masses of straw served 
for beds, the peasants wearing the same rough clothing 
during the day and at night. Cooking was done outside, 
if the weather permitted, for without a chimney an indoor 
fire was a necessary evil to be avoided. In wet weather 
the room was partitioned off so that the pig and poultry 
might have half. Pestilences were frequent because of 
the filth in the homes of the people. 

Food was coarse and of little variety. The peasants 
ate some animal foods, especially salt pork. On holy 
days, of which there were a very large number, it was 
sometimes possible to secure fish. Heavy unleavened 
bread or cakes of wheat or rye formed the main diet. 
Vegetables and fruit were poor, those which are most in 
use at present being unknown. A cheap beer or wine 
was made and consumed in large quantities. In time of 
plenty no one went hungry, but famines occurred with 
alarming frequency. 

498. Decline of the Feudal System. — The feudal 
system was an attempt to preserve order and continue 
government in an age which started with lawlessness 
that was almost anarchy. As western Europe became"^ 
more settled, as roads were built and commerce developed, 
as warfare declined, the feudal system was not so satis- 
factory. Not only did serfs buy their personal freedom, 
but they might go to the towns, where, after a year and 
a day, their lords had no further claim on them. The 
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old order changeth/’ and the kings began to assert the 
rights, which they had legally, to demand obedience from 
the nobles. The feudal sj^stem crumbled to pieces because 
it had outlived its usefulness ; but many feudal ideas 
survived, so that some feudal dues were paid in very recent 
times, and, it was not until almost our own day that in| 

Germany, for example, the duchies and city kingdomsl 
which were left over ” from feudal times, were unitedf 
into a great German empire. 

As a political institution feudalism was undermined by Nature of 
the rise of towns (§§ 548-551), by the development of the of^feudai!^^ 
power of kings, and by the beginnings of national senti- ism. 
ment. As an economic institution it was replaced by the; 
money payments which were substituted for services 
(§§ 623-627), by the improvement in roads, and by the 
development of commerce. (As a military institution^ it l/ 
was no longer needed when kings could hire troops 
instead of calling upon feudal dependents who might or 
might not furnish knights, and when gunp owd er made 
armor and the castle valueless. As a soaial institution it 
survived all of the others, for titles and privileges con- 
tinued; but the classes of society were not separated 
after 1400 as they were during the Feudal Age!^ 

499. Summary. — Feudalism sought to maintain Purpose and 
order in an age of confusion without sacrificing the per- 
sonal independence which almost all Teutons held dear, feudal 
Every noble held land, called a fief, from some one higher system, 
in feudal authority. The superior was called a suzerain, 

"^bhe dependent a vassal, but both were nobles. The over- 
lord gave protection and allowed the vassal the use of the 
fief ; the vassal gave military service, court service, and 
financial service. A noble really ruled his own dominions, 
with very little check upon his authority, if he could make 
the people in that territory obey him rather than the duke 
or the king who were this noble’s feudal superiors. 
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The nobles lived in manor houses, of which each had 
several. On the Continent one of these was probably a 
castle made of stone, with a huge tower and courtyard 
within the walls. The nobles hunted and jousted, but 
especially delighted in making private warfare. They 
wore fine armor and always went on horseback. 
To prevent attacks on defenseless persons, the Church 
declared the Peace of God, and to break up private war- 
fare, the Truce of God limited private fighting to fewer 
than one hundred days a year. In the time of the Cru- 
sades and the later Feudal Age, the knights showed a more 
chivalrous spirit toward opponents and stood forth as the 
champions of noble women and the Church. 

The people of Europe during the early feudal period lived 
on manors, or rural estates, in self-supporting villages, under 
lords of the manors. Under the lords, although they were 
bondmen, the people helped to govern themselves in courts. 
They held land for which they paid in work or in products 
of their lands. The cultivated lands of each manor were 


divided into three, great fields of many narrow strips, the 
lord and the peasants holding scattered strips. 

'rhe peasant The workers who supported the burden of the feudal 

Feudal Age landed rights and social privilege were either 

serfs, who were bound to the soil, or villeins, who were 
personally free but gave services or produce to the nobles 
in exchange for land which they cultivated. These serfs 
and villeins were not part of the feudal system, they simply 
supported it. The peasant’s burdens were heavy, his 
work was continuous, his food was crude, and his hom6 
was without comforts. During the later Feudal Age 
the serfs in England and France gained their freedom. 
The lot of the villein improved also, and, as money be- 
came more plentiful, personal services were often changed 
into money rents and occasionally villeins were able even 
to buy their land. 
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Questions 

1. Why was the duke of Normandy more powerful in Nor- 
mandy than the king of Prance? 

2. Explain these terms : suzerain, vassal, fief, homage, 
fealty, investiture, military service, court service, feudal aids, 
relief, alienation, escheat. 

3. Who was a suzerain? What could he demand of his 
vassals? What dukes or counts recognized the king of France 
as their immediate overlord? (See map, p. 491.) 

4. What two powers must any lord possess in order to 
be the real ruler of his estate or domain? 

5. Compare the feudal system of England (§ 585) with that 
of Prance (§§ 475-479; . 

6. Imagine yourself back in the Feudal Ago. Write a 
short account of your experiences as you approach a castle 
and go through it. 

7. Why was there usually “a feast or a famine” in the 
Feudal Age? 

8. Why did a great lord spend several months at each of 
his manor houses ? Why were game preserves established in the 
latter Feudal Ago? Why should the peasants have objected 
to the noble’s hunting rights? 

9. How did the ceremony of knighting test the character, 
skill, and endurance of the new knight? 

10. What do we owe to chivalry? Is the modern gentleman 
more or less chivalrous than the medieval knight? Name 
differences between the medieval standards of character and 
modern standards. 

11. Describe a medieval manor. To what extent was it 
dependent on the outside world? What did its courts do? 

12. How were the cultivated lands of a manor divided and 
subdivided? Why were the strips of each peasant scattered? 
What rights did each peasant have in the “commons”? 

13. Why was a system of cultivation in common use during 
the Middle Ages? In what ways is it less satisfactory than a 
separate system where farm lands are cultivated by different 
owners? What is a freehold? 

14. Why was the serf better off than his ancestors? H thff 
villein’s lot was sometimes worse than that of his forefathers, 
why did he submit to it? 
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15. Where does serfdom exist now? In what countries was 
it abolished first? in which, last? How do you account for these 
facts? 

16. Compare the life of the peasant with that of our poorest 
laborers at present. Was the peasant worse off than our poor 
of the present day ? Explain your answer. 

17. Give the reasons for the decline of the feudal system: 
politic‘.al, economic, military, and social. Would you say that 
the feudal system declined before or after the^ discovery of 
America? Were any forms of feudalism transplanted to 
America ? 

18. In what ways was the feudal system like the government 
or the social organization of the present day ? Answer the fol- 
lowing questions, first, for the feudal period, second, for the 
present day : What classes vote ? Have all the same legal 
rights? Is there a difference in the social privileges of the 
classes ? Who holds private property ? Who has personal 
freedom ? 

19. Mention some things which seem necessary to us that 
did not exist eight centuries ago ; some comforts ; some luxuries. 
Has the standard of living improved? the standard of morality? 

20. Why should you like to have lived during the Feudal 
Age? Why do you prefer to live now? 
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THE MEDIEVAL CHURCH 


General Character 

600. Dual Position of the Medieval Church. — ^here 

were two great institutions of the Feudal Age. One was 
the feudal system itself, tkat system of landholding 
which divided society into feudal classes of nobles, with 
serfs and villeins to do the real work, and which gave 
western Europe those loosely organized feudal states 
(§ 580), with weak kings and unruly nobles, ^he other 
was the Church, a medieval religious cmpire,^an insti- 
tution unlike any that we have to-day, although as a 
religious organization it was similar to churches with which 
we are familiar. 

In studying the medieval Church we should take into 
account the disorder and the comparatively crude civil- 
ization of the Feudal Age. (We must discriminate be- 
tween the Church as a religious body and the Church as 
a political organization^ for the medieval Church played 
an important p.art in the politics of the time as well as the 
chief r61e in religion^ We ought not to confuse the reli- 
gious and moral work of the Church with the political 
and social policies of the Church, for the medieval Church^ 
was a product of the times. ^4^s a political organizationl 
it was little better and little worse than its times j while the 
Church as a religious body represented the best ideas and 
wi^shes of the early feudal period. 

601. The Importance of the Medieval Religious Empire. 
— We must not forget, moreover, that the importance 
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of the medieval Church depended as much on its political 
position as it did on its religious work, ^ecause western 
Europe was divided into tens of thousands of isolated 
and self-governing manors, or feudal estates, it was neces- 
sary that the Church unite all the people under its 
own rule. Because these people were scattered and 
separated, it was essential that the rule of the Church 
should be semi-political as well as religious^ 

602. Variety of Interests of the Medieval Church. — 
T he peop le almost literally lived and thought and had their 
being jn the Church. This was due to the fact that the 
Church performed iii the Feudal Age a large part of the 
Iwork that is done to-day by our national, state, and local 
governments. The Church did not simply pray for 
the people and give them religious instruction; it fur- 
nished the schools, it preserved the learning ; it controlled 
the work days, and ruled the holy days. It took care 
of the poor, the needy, and the sick. It copied manu- 
scripts, wove cloth, transported wines, and other mer- 
chandise, punished usurers and thieves, and in other ways 
helped to make business profitable and safe. Because 
it was a great religious empire, it controlled the politics 
of duchies, cities, and countries, especially those of Rome 
and Italjj) 

In an age of ignorance, of destitution, and of tumult, 
the Church stood for wisdom, for industry, and for order. 
Unquestionably many churchmen were narrow, dogmatic, 
intolerant, and selfish ; in fact, a few were extremely 
ignorant, indolent, and corrupt. Yet in at least one way, 
socially, the Church was very broad. In a period when 
class distinctions almost separated the people into castes, 
it was possible for any one, even an emancipated serf, 
to rise to the highest offices in the Church. The Church 


was not simply the greatest force, but the greatest uplift- 
ing force of the Feudal Age. 
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603. Differences between the Medieval Church and 
the Modern Church. — In order that we may understand 
better this great universal or Catholic Church, with Rome 
at its center, let us compare it with the churches of 
present time. 

^n the first place, the medieval Church included practi- 
cally every one in western Europe.^ Because it was the 
only Church in western Europe, i.e. a universal Church, 
every child really was a member of this Church from the 
time of his birth, much as we are American citizens if 
we are born in the United States. 

jln the second place, this universal Church needed a very 
large and complete organization. At the top of this 
organization was the spiritual father or Pope. Under 
him were archbishops, and under each archbishop many 
bishops. Below the bishops were the parish priests, and 
often abbots and abbesses. Its organization was the 
same as that of the Roman Catholic Church to-day.^ 

Cln the third place, the Church was the religious teacher 
and moral guide of every person, since all were members 
of the Churchy (fourth, through its priests and bishops, 
and especially through its nuns and monks, it collected 
and made books and provided practically the only schools 
of that day. Fifth, because the Church had extensive 
lands, its officials, as the bishops and abbots, had not 
only duties as churchmen but also were vassals and there- 
fore had feudal obligations to their overlords. Sixth, 
the Church secured most of its revenues either from reg- 
ular systems of contributions similar to the taxes paid 
by the people to modern governments or from the reve- 
nues of lands owned by the Churcy 

604. The Classes of Churchmen. — In a universal 
Church like that of the Middle Age there were neces- 
sarily a great many different classes of churchmen. First 
of all we may divide all churchmen into two classes : the 
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regular clergy, who lived according to rule (Latin “ regula ” 
= rule) and were connected with an institution like a 
monaste’-y, and, secondly, the secular clergy, who were 
connected with some “ church ” and worked among the 
people. We shall study first the regular clergy who 
were members of the monastic orders. 


The Monastic Orders 

606. A Medieval Monastery. — (in the early feudal 
period there was a revival of mona^icism. Before that 



In the Cloister of a Tenth Century Monastery. 


time most monks had belonged to the Benedictine order ; 
that is, they followed the rule of St. Benedic^(§ 437). 
We have already noticed the importance of the work 
done by these monks in the period following the Ger- 
man invasions (§§ 437-443). (in the Middle Ages 
the monks played an even more conspicuous and im- 
portant part. In fact, ^ 
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interesting and distinctive features of .medieval ciyiliza- 
tionT^ 

^he monks, or nuns, were organized in religious bodies ^ 
that dwelt together in a group of buildings called a 
monastery. Each monastery had a chapel or abbey 
for the exclusive use of its own monks, but the most 
distinctive feature of 
a monastery was the 
cloister.2 The cloister 
was a quadrangle with 
covered arcades on the 
lour sides and an open 
space in the middle 
which was either paved 
or covered with grass 
or flowersj 

606. The Life of the 
Monk. — The monk 
dressed in coarse gar- 
ments. The outer gar- 
ment was a very large 
cloak, different colors 
being adopted by dif- 
lerent monastic orders. 

The head was covered, almost buried, in a huge cowl or 
hood. 



1 The monastery was ruled by a leader, an abbot or prior, who had 
, absolute power over the monasteries. There was no self-government 

among the monks. The abbot or prior had separate rooms and special 
privileges. Guests of honor were entertained by him. The position of 
abbot or prior was much coveted. 

2 On the north side of the cloister stood the church, which was always 
constructed in the form of a cross. On the other sides there were sleeping 
rooms for the monks, guest chambers, a dining-room, storerooms, and 
a council chamber for the business meetings of the monks. There was 
a separate workroom, “ scrip- to 'ri-um, ” for the monks who copied 
manuscripts, but there does not seem to have been a separate schoolroom. 
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||]ven the Benedictine monks failed to keep up the 
severe discipline of the early years. ^ In each Benedictine 
monastery there were six daily religious services, the 
first at dawn and the last at midnight. Naturally all 
monks were not obliged to attend all services. The seven 
hours of work now came to mean seven hours of useful 
occupation indoors or outside. Copying manuscripts 
was frequently substituted for work in the fields. The 
rule, prescribed by St. Benedict, that there should be but 
one regular meal a day and that without meat, was not 
followed in more northern climatesj 

507. What the Monasteries did for the Public. — Any 
traveler could stop at a monastery for at least one night 
and he might be entertained much longer. Separate 
halls and chambers (the hos-pi'ti-um) were set aside for 
these travelers, “ What a contrast must often have 
existed between the hospitium and the cloister! Here 
a crowd of people of every degree — nobles and ladies, 
knights and dames, traders with their wares, minstrels 
with their songs and juggling tricks, monks and clerks, 
palmers, friars, beggars — hustling about the court or 
crowding the long tables of the hall ; and, a few paces off, 
the dark-frocked monks, with faces buried in their cowls, 
pacing the ambulatory in silent meditation, or sitting at 
their meagre refection [meal], enlivened only by the 
monotonous sound of the novice^s voice reading a homily 
from the pulpit!'^ ^ 

Three services of special interest were rendered for per- 
sons outside of the monastery. (Multitudes were fed at' 
the monastery gates daily. One famous monastery looked 

I ' A monk took the triple vow of poverty, chastity, and obedience. 
Although the monastery might be very rich, he owned nothing, for it was 
not well for a monk to own worldly possessions. He should not marry, 
for married men were more interested in their wives and children than in 
the work of the Church. He must obey implicitly the orders of his abbot 
* Cutts, Scenes and Characters of the Middle Ages, p. 87. 
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after 17,000 poor people in one year. Another fed 15,000 
at its gates in a single day. The charitable work of the 
monks included also the care o£ jhe _sick , for whom they 
usually had a separate room in the monastery. They 
also had scfiools^s we noticed in the time of Charlemagne 
(§451). In order to understand better the part taken 
by the monasteries in this early period, with its dominating 
feudal lords, and, in the later period, with its crusades 



A Fortified Abbey, Mont St. Michel. 

and its growing towns, let us notice the most important 
additions to the monastic orders during the Middle Ages. 

608. Cluny. — So much did the interference of the The mother 
nobles threaten the independence and the work of the 
monasteries that as early as 910 a.d. a duke of Aq-ui-taine' which had * 
established at Cluny in eastern France a monastery which overlord, 
was not to be dependent on any overlord, not even a 
king or an emperor. The monks of Cluny chose their 
own abbot,^ who recognized no superior but the Pope. 

1 The Cluniac monastery kept itself as far as possible free from inter- 
ference by the local noble. Each in turn had only a prior at its head, 
for there was only one abbot in the whole organization, that of the original 
monastery at Cluny. 

2m 
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As we shall see later, the popes were glad to free any 
branch of the Church from the power of the feudal lords. 
Within less than two centuries most of the monasteries 
in France and a great many in Spain, Italy, Germany, and 
i England formed a great organization of '' Cluniac 
I nio7iadenes which wished to free the Pope and the rest of the 
I Church from the interference of kings and nobles (§ 527). 

^ 609. The Military Orders. — With the beginning of 

military Crusades (§ 537) several new orders of monks were 

created in order to care for pilgrims or crusaders. These 
monks did not stay in monasteries but went forth as sol- 
diers or knights to aid the sick or to help oppressed cru- 
saders. As the members of these organizations were 
knights as well as monks, they belonged to military orders. 

^he Hospitalers )were first 
organized to care for the sick 
and needy among the pilgrims 
and crusaders. Later they 
had hospitals in or near large 
towns and cities of western 
Europe. The most famous of 
the military monks were the 
\Knights Templar who pro- 
tected pilgrims and others on 
their journeys. They derived 
their name from the fact that 
their first headquarters were 
close to the Temple in Jeru- 
salem. A third order, some- 
what like that of the Templars, was made up of Teutonic 
Knigh U. During the Crusades these military orders Le- 
}caine rich and powerful. After the close of the Crusades 
'H;hey became so haughty that they were suppressed.^ 

1 The Templars were suppressed by King Philip the Fair, their valuable 
lands being conhscated by the crown. In 1312 the order of the Templars 



Knight Templar. 
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Believers and Unbelievers 


610. New Needs of the People and New Methods in 
the Church. — ^tOreat changes were occurring in western 
Europe during the last half of the twelfth and first half 
of the thirteenth centuries, that is, toward the end of the 
Middle Ages. Towns were growing rapidly, commerce 
was spreading, wealth was increasing, schools and uni- 
versities were becoming more numerous. In the towns 
there was considerable poverty and a great deal of vice 
and crime. Everywhere change was demanded. Dis-| 
content and doubt were prevalent, especially in southern 
Europe. ) 

(The Church had lost its hold on many of its members 
from the Pyrenees mountains to the Danube river. Be- 
sides these heretics tens of thousands of others needed 
better teaching and more help than the Church had been 
giving. fTo destroy heresy among the Al-bi-gen'ses^ in the 
South of Trance a crusade ivas undertaken similar to those 
against the ujibelievers in Palestine (§§ 535-541). To give) 
different religious instruction a new order of churchmen, 
the order of Do-min'i-can or black friarsf- was established. 
To bring the people aid and comfort was the chief work 
of the Fran-cis'eans or gray friars,S 

611. The Dominican Friars sand the Inquisition. — 
The Albigeiisian crusade was followed in southern France 
and elsewhere by the Inquisiti on, (heretics were hunted 
out and brought to trial. The inquisitors were harsh in 
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was suppressed everywhere by the Pope. The Teutonic Knights con- 
tinued for several centuries to hold lands in East Prussia. These lands 
finally became the possession of the house of Hohenzollern that now oc- 
cupies the throne of the German empire. 

1 There were two chief sects of heretics, the Wal-den'ses, who were 
heretical reformers, and the Albigenses, who believed oriental non- 
Christian doctrines. 

* There were four orders of “friars” : the Dominican, the Franciscan, 
the Car'meHte, and the Au-gus-tin'i-an. 
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their methods, as were most persons engaged in the punish- 
ment of crime, secular or religious, during the Middle Ages 
(§ 622). Aft(^r a time they resorted to torture, if neces- 
sary, in order that the accused person might be forced to 
recant. Even those that recanted were punished severely, 
and those who refused, being turned over to the civil 
authorities, frequently were burned 
at the stakej) 

In southern France, the work of 
suppressing heresy was undertaken 
chiefly by the new order of black 
friars. This order had just been 
founded by St. Dom'i-nic, a learned 
and devout Spaniard of noble birth. 
Dominicks followers were sterUj dog- 
malic, wandering preachers to whom 
heresy was especially offensive. 

612 . St. Francis. — The founder 
of the second famous order of the 
friars was Francis of As-si'si. ^Fran- 
cis was the son of a successful Italian merchant. As a boy 
he was gay, careless, and thoughtless, but a severe illness 
aroused in him a greater interest in his fellowmen. He 
decided to give his life to poverty and good works. When 
his father objected, Francis cast aside the garments which 
his father had given him and started out barefoot, his 
cloak fastened with a piece of rope. His sincerity and 
enthusiasm attracted many followers, who agreed to de- 
vote themselves to visiting and working among the poor, 
especially among the lepers. Without purse or scrip, sup- 
porting themselves literally as Christ had requested that 
his first disciples should do, they went out, bringing joy 
to thousands. In the few years before Francis died, he 



saw his missionary movement spread, as no religious move- 
ment had ever spread before, over aU western Europ^ 
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513. Medieval Pilgrimages. — \In the Middle Ages Great dif- 
many persons went on pilgrimages to the shrines of saints 
or to other holy places. A long pilgrimage often con- pilgrimaged, 
sumed half the savings of a lifetime, if the traveler wished ^ 
to go on horseback and with some degree of comfort. 

Many people were sent on pilgrimages as a penance for 
their sins. Such persons went not only on foot, but bare- 
foot they traversed the rough roads and paths .\ 

The regular pilgrim traveled without wealth or comforts. Equipment 
After having been blessed by his priest, he started out Pilgrim, 
clad in rough garments and covered with a mantle. In 
his hand he held a stout staff. At his girdle hung a little ^ 
bag, called his scrip,” in which he carried food or some 
holy souvenirs for sale. At night he would stop at a 
monastery or at some house of noble or peasant where he 
would be welcomed as the bearer of news or as a holy man. 

Of the longer pilgrimages three were especially famous. Pilgrim- 
In England the most noted shrine was that of Thomas 
Beck'et at Canterbury. Chau'cer has immortalized for bury and 
us in his Can'ter-hur-y 'Tales a fourteenth century pil- 
grimage to the tomb of the worthy archbishop. Far tine, 
more universal and valuable to pilgrims was the journey 
to the Eternal City, Rome, the center of the religious 
universe. Many pilgrims also undertook the long, very 
severe trip to the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem, where 
the Savior was buried. When barbarous infidels seized 
Jerusalem, armed pilgrimages to the Holy Land were made 
by several armies of crusaders (§§ 535-541). 


‘ 614. Miracle Plays. — One way in which the Church Purpose 


tried to teach the people of the later Middle Ages was 
through religious pageants or through miracle plays. 



story. 


The most important events recorded in Scripture were 


presented in these plays.^ 


1 Originally they were intended chiefly for religious instruction, as it 
was easier to teach many truths by this means than in any other way. 
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These plays were very realistic. They brought home 
to the people tlie reward of real virtue and the punish- 
ment of sin, usually with the aid of the crudest sort of 
stage devices. In one play, for example, the fortunate 
were carried up into heaven, represented by a cloud, by 
means of a rope and windlass. At the close of the play 
al)out the unwise virgins, Christ appeared and cast 
them down into the pit of destruction. But in spite 
of the crudity of some features in these plays, they ap- 
pealed to the imagination of the people.^ Often these 
plays or pageants taught the people great religious truths 
in the same lofty spirit which the Passion Play at 0-ber- 
am'mer-gau has inspired in our own day. 

The Secular Clergy 

616. The Secular Organization of the Church. — At 

this time of which we arc studying, the middle of the 
Feudal Age, (western Europe was divided into a large 
number of areas, with an archbishop in charge of 
each. Every archbishop presided over a large number 
of dioceses, in most of which there was one and only one 
important town or city.^ \The churchman who had charge 
of a diocese was, of course, the bishop. Each diocese was 
in turn divided into a large number of parishes so small 
that they could be looked after by a priest} ) 

• The archbishops, the bishops, and the canons who were 
/connected with the bishop’s cathedral, the priests, and 
their assistants formed the secular clergy. 

Later the plays became a source of great interest and they were used 
chiefly to keep the hold of the Church on the people. At first they were 
given in the churches. Later they were usually presented in some 
special adjacent chapel, and, after 1400, they were given by the differ- 
ent gilds of the towns rather than by the Church. 

^ These (fliurch officials formed a hierarchy completely organized like 
the bureaucracy of the later Roman empire (§ 397). 
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616. The Parish Priests. — Qi\e parish priest was 
the churchman upon whom the people especially relied 
for spiritual comfort and help.^) He was consequently 
the real foundation of the great secular church organiza- 
tion of the Middle Ages. The parish in the eleventh 
century was usually a rural district corresponding to the 
manor^ 

The parish priest was selected frequently by the 
lord of the manor who might appoint one of his sons or a 
friend. These pastors married, entertained their friends, 
and spent considerable time hunting. 

(Even when the parish priests were merely clerks or 
peasants, they seem to have given their people honest 
service. They performed the sacraments, visited the 
sick, and heard the confessions of the dying, lightening 
by their care the burdens and misfortunes of then parish- 
ioners. ) Chaucer^s picture of the good priest is one of 
the most vivid in his Canterbury Tales, 

517. The Bishops and their Cathedrals. — ^he powerful 
official in charge of the diocese was known as a bishop. 
At his capital was his head church, called a cathedr^. 
The bishop was an official of the Church, intc^rmediary 
between the Pope above and the priests below, ^e 
was also an important feudal lord c.ontrolling vast church 
estates, for which he owed allegiance to some overlord, 
possibly a duke or a king.j The bishop re})resents, more 
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^ The priest could by baptism bring the soul into the shelter of the 
Church. Marriage was performed only by the Church, and usually 
by the priests, for no civil marriages were permitted in the Feudal Age. | / 
To the priest came all the penitents of his parish for confession. As a v 
penance for sin the priest might prescribe some act of sacrifice or a pil- 
grimage to a sacred shrine. After they had confessed their sin, absolution 
was granted to those who were truly penitent. Finally the priest could 
say “masses” for the souls of the Ihing or the dead, the mass being 
the important feature of all church service. Tfie seven sacraments werel 
Baptism, Confirmation, the Eucharist, Penance, Extreme Unction, Mar-ij 
riage, and Holy Orders. 
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nearly than any other one personage, the dual position 
of the Church during the Middle Ages as spiritual leader 
and temporal ruler. 

(The building of beautiful cathedrals, with tall, grace- 
ful, pointed spires and pointed Gothic arches, was the most 
wonderful form of medieval religious art.y They were 
usually the work of many bishops and of many gcnera- 



Gloucester Cathedral. 

(A Cathedral dating chiefly from the Twelfth Century.) 


tions of people, for practically none of them was finished 
within a single century. Many bishops devoted most 
of their revenues to the construction of these fine churches, 
but undoubtedly the greater part of the cost was paid by 
the masses of people, through taxes, or through gifts that 
may have represented real sacrifices. 

These marvelous cathedrals, built in the form of a 
cross (§ 640), with magnificent carvings inside and out, 
‘ On medieval and cathedral art see §§ 639->640. 
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are monuments to the taste, skill, perseverance, and reli- ll^eauty and 
gious zeal of a people that we sometimes fail to appreci- [^p^^tance 
ate and of a time that wc are inclined to despise. The of the 
Heautiful stained-glass windows, the statues lii niches or 
on the roofs, the reliefs on all parts of the cathedrals 
gave a message that even the uneducated could read. 


The Medieval Religious Empire 

618. Religious Supremacy of the Pope. — The great General 
secular organization of the Church was under the control ^h^Pope^^ 



Papal Keys. 

of one man, the Pope, Pope was a churchman, usually V 
a bishop or abbot, chosen as the successor of St. Peter, 
and residing in Rome, with power to advis(i or remove 
bishops, decide what doctrines were orthodox, and in 
general act as the spiritual head of the western, or 
Roman, Catholic Church.^ 

‘Because such a leader was needed during the barba- 
rian invasions, the bishops of Rome had established their 
primacy over any and all other western bishops. Through 
missionary efforts they had won over Britain (§ 441) 
and Germany (§ 443) and, in a lesser degree, other coun- 
tries to direct allegiance to the papacy. When the image 
controversy separated the Church in the East from that 
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of the West/ the popes increased the power of the papacy. 
By making the monks (§ 505) and in a later century the 
(friars (§§511-512) directly dependent on the papacy, 
jthe Pope became the unquestioned head of the monastic 
/ orders as well as of the secular organization, or hierarchy, 
I of the ('hurch. 

519. Temporal Power of the Pope. — The Pope was 
not only the religious head of the Church ; he was also 
fL ^very powerful ciyil^ £uler. From the time of Con- 
stantine all bishops had had the right to try civil and 
criminal cases. During the invasions (§ 435) all bishops, 
and particularly the bishop of Rome, became powerful 
rulers. The popes soon acquired very extensive lands 
not only in Italy but in Gaul, in Sicily, and in Africa. By 
alliance with Pepin and Charlemagne (§§ 450, 453) the 
popes became the civil rulers of lands around Rome and 
across Italy, a territory known later as the States of the 
Church. 

1 By crowning Charlemagne and maintaining that no 
king could become emperor except with the approval of 
the Pope, the po[>es began to extend their temporal 
I authority over kings and emperors. As bishops, even as 
■ early as the time of Theodosius the Great (§ 403 n.), 
actually punished emperors who did wrong ; so the popes 
(later, as we shall sec (§§ 529, 533), tried to make all the 
'kings of western Europe obey their orders. 

, 620. The Lands and Other Property of the Church. — 

^Besides the territory belonging directly to the papacy. 


^ When the eastern emperor, in the days of Charles Martel, decided 
that there should not be images in the churches, the popes led the oppo- 
sition to the emperors, partly because they considered themselves supe- 
rior to the eastern emperors. Later the western Church was separated 
entirely from the eastern Church, the latter under the supervision of the 
eastern emperors forbidding the worship of images, the former, the 
western Church, supporting the Pope as the head of their ireligious 
empire. 
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every abbey and every diocese controlled extensive 
lands.) For these lands feudal dues were owed to over- 
lords/since the Church, like the counts and dukes (§ 475), 
did not own lands during the Feudal Age. These lands 
had been acquired chiefly by gift, for devout laymen were 
continually making grants to the Church during their 
lives or on their death beds. 

Besides these lands the Church owned fine church 
buildings — chapels, abbeys, or cathedrals — attractive 
cloisters, and, later, valuable libraries of manuscripts, 
merchandise of all kinds and descriptions, fine cloth em- 
broidered with gold, besides numerous chests of treas- 
ure. In the early Feudal Age the Church had most of 
the non-land wealth in western Europe. In the later 
feudal period it was even richer, for wealth was becoming 
more abundant. 
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621 . The Church Revenue. — Besides the gifts that income/ 
were being made continually to the Church, there were 
numerous sources of revenue to pay necessary expenses, taxes.’ ! 
On every feudal estate or manor that belonged to the 

Church, there was the entire revenue of the ‘‘ demesne 
(§ 492). Then there were the payments made by the 
peasants to the Church in its office of lord of the manor. 

In addition every tenant who held land paid to the Church 

two tithes . The great tithe consisted of one tenth or less^ 

of all grain, wine, and large animals raised by the farmer. i 

The lesser tithe included about the same percentage of the 

fruits, vegetables, and smaller animals, such as chickens! 

and doves. The Church also claimed the right to levy! 

taxes, at the same time asserting that it need not payl 

any taxes to duke or king. 

622. The Church Courts. — The Pope and the Church Need of uni- 
did not rule this great religious empire by the use of ^^^mlaw. 
armies. They exercised their authority in part through 

the church law and the church courts. As there were no 
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national legislatures and the feudal kings could make few 
laws, during feudal times the civil laws were different in 
every barony or manor ^ of which there were tens of thou- 
sands in western Europe. 

The Church, however, had a law of its own. This 
church law was about the same over all western Europe. 
It dealt not only with churches and churchmen, but with 
every subject connected with the Church. The Peace 
of God and the Truce of God (§ 484) were parts of the 
Churches law. This law covered many subjects, such as 
marriage, the care of children, the breaking of agreements, 
and the taking of life, which are to-day included in the 
civil or criminal law of the state. 

Furthermore all persons, laymen or clergymen, who 
j broke the law of the Church were tried in church courts. 
'Any lawbreaker who fled to a church building had the 
right of sanctuary^’ and could not be punished by the 
civil authorities so long as he was in the Church or under 
the protection of churchmen. The kings opposed this 
interference with civil affairs by the clergy and sought to 
limit the jurisdiction of the church courts, especially when 
they were tr 3 dng to develop their own national courts 
(§ 587). The quarrel between Henry II of England and 
Thomas Becket, archbishop of Canterbury, is the most 
famous of the quarrels between king and prelate. For- 
tunately, during the violence of the early feudal period, 
the Church gave western Europe a set of almost universal 
laws and maintained order by punishing offenders in its 
own courts. 

623. Excommunication and the Interdict. — Even more 
drastic means were used against persons who opposed 
the Church or broke its laws. These were excommunica- 
tion and the interdict. By excommunication the offender 
was cast out of the Church and was stripped of oj^ce or 
lands. Not only was his soul lost unless he made' his 
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peace with the Church, but all who aided him, even those 
of his own household, would lose their souls as well. 
Until it was abused by overuse, excommunication was a 
terrible and effective weapon against the enemies of the 
Church. 

The interdict laid the curse of the Church on whole com- 
munities or countries whose people or rulers disobeyed the 
mandates of the Church. Only occasional services were 
allowed. In some cases even these were suspended. An 
especially severe example of the interdict occurred in 
Normandy in 1137. The people were forbidden to 
enter the churches for the purpose of worshipping God, 
and the doors were locked. The music of the bells was 
silenced and the bodies of the dead lay unbiiried and 
putrefying, striking the beholders with fear and horror. 
The pleasures of marriage were denied to tliose desiring 
them and the solemn joys of the church services were 
no longer known. ^ The interdict usually compelled 
princes to yield, but it really injured the Church, because 
the princess subjects were forced to do without religious 
services. 

524. Summary. — The medieval Church was both a 
religious and a political organization. The Church looked 
after almost every one and everything. It had a very 
extensive organization, a regular hierarchy, to care for 
its members and their interests’ 

The monasteries did a great deal for their members 
and for society. The monks usually lived lives of self- 
denial and industry. The monasteries held schools, 
kept open house for travelers, looked after the poor, and 
had rooms or buildings for hospitals. There were several 
orders of monks, the old Benedictine order, new Benedic- 
tine orders, such as those of Cluny and of St. Bernard, the 
military orders, and others. 

1 Pennsylvania Translation and Reprints, IV, No. 4, p. 28. 
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Some people did not believe as the Church taught. 
Among these were the Waldenses and the Albigenses. 
The latter were destroyed in a crusade and heresy was 
rooted out by the Inquisition. At this time two new orders 
of churclimen were organized, the black friars, the Domin- 
icans, and the gray friars, the Franciscans. Although 
many people were growing less religious, devout Christians 
still visited holy shrines, took pilgrimages, especially to 
Home or Palestine, and presented miracle plays. 

The monks, friars, and others who lived by rule were 
(tailed the regular clergy. Other churchmen were known 
as the secular clergy. Most numerous and most important 
to the people were the parish priests. Priests or bishops 
administered the sacraments. The bishops were still 
very powerful altliough much of their former power was 
now in other hands (§ 435). 

Since the (/hurch was obliged to look after law and 
order, it formed a religious empire, with the Pope at the 
head. Under its religious rule it united all of the people 
of western Europe. It held extensive lands, collected 
large revenues, administered justice to churchmen and 
laymen alike in its courts, and punished those who dared 
to dispute its authority by excommunication and the 
interdict. We can easily see therefore why the Church 
was the most powerful and the most important organiza- 
tion in the Middle Ages. 
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Questions 

1. What was the difference between the Church as a political 
organization and the Church as a religious body ? 

2. >Jame five differences between the medieval Church and 
our present churches. 

3. Explain the differences between the various classes of 
clergy. 

4. Was the work of the Church more important while the 
people of western Europe were barbarians or later? 

5. Why should different methods have been used by the 
Church in the early feudal period and in the later period? 
Why should the religious instruction of the present differ from 
that of the Feudal Age ? 

6. Show the importance at different periods of the following : 
conversion of the Franks and the Saxons ; the work of the Bene- 
dictine monks in reclaiming waste lands ; the Cluniac reforms 
for better life by the clergy ; the healing of the sick and the aid to 
the poor by the Franciscans. 

7. Should heresy have been permitted by the Church? 
Do you object to the Albigensian crusade? 

8. Compare the aims and work of the Franciscan friar, Father 
Junipero Serra, in California with those of St. Francis in western 
Europe. 

9. What are the “sacraments’*? 

10. Why should the bishop of Rome have gained so much 
power: (1) in the form of spiritual leadership? (2) in the form 
of temporal power? 

11. Why was there any objection to the administration of 
civil law by the Church : (1) if it freed churchmen from civil 
authority? (2) in the later Feudal Age, when good national 
civil courts were established? 

12. Why was it necessary for the Church to use excommunica- 
tion and the interdict? Why should it have used both more 
sparingly ? 

13. In what ways was the Church the greatest uplifting force 
in the Feudal Age? 

14. What did the Church do to protect life? to guard the 
weak ? to stop warfare ? to promote justice ? to dispel ignorance ? 
to encourage liberty of conscience? to demand higher standards 
of character ? to discourage luxury, class hatred, vice, and crime ? 
to help the downtrodden, the sick, and the oppressed? 
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THE CHURCH AND INTERNATIONAL MOVEMENTS 
(1059-1270 A.D.) 

Empire and Papacy before 1059 a.d. 

525. Holy Roman Empire of the Gherman Nation. — 

The religious empire of the Middle Ages was an empire 
in fact but not in name. There was another empire, an 
empire in name but in many respects not an empire in 
fact, to which we shall refer hereafter as “ the empire.” 
This was a continuation of the Roman empire of Augus- 
tus and Constantine which had once held sway over the 
Mediterranean world but had lost western Europe when 
the German barbarians overran Italy, Gaul, Spain, and 
Britain. It was more directly the successor of Charle- 
magne’s empire.^ 

Another reason why the Germans did not create a 
national government for Germany alone was their desire 
to have dominions in Italy. a.d. Otto I, king of 

Germany, having been asked by the Pope to help him 
against his enemies in Italy, went to the aid of the Pope. 
In turn the Pope crowned Otto emperor of the Holy 
Roman Empire of the German Nation,'^ In theory this 
Holy Roman Empire included all western Europe, the 

1 Afto^r Charlemagne’s time the title of emperor did not mean very 
much, for Germany was ruled really by the feudal nobles of four of her 
duchies, Bavaria, Swa'hi-a, Fran-co'ni-a, and Saxony. The dukes of these 
four “stem-duchies” were so powerful that they usually elected the 
German king and, having elected him, tried to keep him from gaining 
any real power. 

2f 
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kings and princes of all countries being theoretically 
vassals of the emperor. In fact it did not include 
more than Germany and Italy, but it did include Italy 
because Rome, the old capital of the empire, was in Italy. 
The emperors usually went to Rome to be crowned by 
the Pope and returned to Germany in order to put down 
the insurrections of the great nobles which always oc- 
curred when the emperor was absent or was otherwise 
engaged. 

626. Emperor and Popes before 1069. — Otto I was 
a great ruler who kept both the nobles in Germany and 
the popes at Rome subject to himself. In the next 
century there was very great danger that the papacy 
would lose its independence, since the German emperor 
Henry III (1039-1056 a.d.) appointed popes as he pleased 
and in that way controlled the papacy and the Church. 
Henry III was a very able king. Before he came to the 
throne, Henry was duke of three of the stem-duchies. 
As king and as emperor, he was comparatively free from 
the quarrels with great German nobles that had always 
spoiled the plans of other emperors. Unfortunately for 
German national unity, Henry died at the age of 39 
years, leaving a son, Henry IV, only six years of age. 
Almost immediately the great ducal families regained 
their lands and their powers. Without great delay the 
Church also freed itself from the supervision of the em- 
peror. 

627. Need of Reform in the Church. — For more than 
a century before the time of Henry III the associated 
monasteries of Cluny (§ 508) had been trying to make 
the Church more religious, especially by freeing it from 
interference by the feudal lords. 

There was real need of reform in the Church. It had 
grown rich, its wealth had attracted irreligious men who 
obtained fat offices, and its clergy were often indifferent 
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and worldly. These evils led to demands for reform. 
Three of these were more important than others : ^ (1) that 
the clergy should not marry ; (2) that churchmen should no 
longer buy their offices ; and (3) that bishops and the Pope 
should be chosen by the Church and not by outsiders. 

628. The Question of Investiture. — A special difficulty 
confronted the Church. Who should elect the bishops 
and the Pope ? These high churchmen were both church 
officials and civil magistrates. A bishop was not only a 
bishop, but he was a vassal of some king or duke. Should 
the Church select its bishops, or should the king or dukes 
decide what person, as their vassal, should hold the lands 
of the bishoprics ? Here was a very real problem : the 
bishop loas literally serving two masters — one a religious 
organization^ the Church, the other a feudal overlord. Which 
should choose him and which should control him ? In other 
words, who should invest him with his office and his fief f 
To settle that question the papacy, soon reformed and 
powerful, waged with the emperor a conflict which lasted 
more than a half century. This is the beginning of the 
great contest between empire and papacy that lasted 
two hundred years. The first phase of the struggle is 
called the Investiture Strife: the later phase is a struggle 
between the Hohenstaufen emperors and the popes. 

Popes and Emperors after 1059 a.d. 

529. Henry IV and Gregory VII. — The man who 

tried to free the Church from the dominance of the em- 
peror and feudal lords was a monk of the order of Cluny, 
Hil'de-brand. Hildebrand was the son of an Italian 
peasant, a man small of stature and of frail physique. 
Hildebrand wished especially to bring the emperor into 
subjection to the Pope. To accomplish these ends, he 

‘ I’hese are sometimes called the reforms of Cluny. 
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insisted that the Pope, all abbots, bishops, and priests 
should be elected by the Church.^ 

After Hildebrand was chosen Pope as Gregory VII in 
1073, he threatened to excommunicate any emperor, 
king, or noble who invested an abbot or bishop with 
lands, and also threatened to excommunicate the church- 
man who accepted church office from a layman. When 
Gregory informed Henry that some of his counselors had 
])een excommunicated for refusing to obey this order, 
Henry replied in a violent letter.^ Gregory's reply was 
excommunication. He deposed King Henry, absolved 
Henry's subjects from their allegiance, and declared 
him anathema. 

630. Canossa (1077 a.d.). — The German nobles found 
the excommunication of Henry an excuse for opposing 
him and helping Gregory. They decided that Henry 
should be deposed unless he made his peace with the 
Church within one year. Gregory was invited to come 
to Germany. When Gregory started north, Henry 
hastened south, crossing the Alps in the dead of winter. 
The king had gained a partial victory in keeping Gregory 
out of Germany, but the scene which followed at the castle 
of Ca-nos'sa in northern Italy showed the great power of 
the Church. At intervals during three days, in penitent's 
garb, Henry stood barefoot in the courtyard of the castle 
before Gregory would receive him back into the Church.^ 

The conflict between the empire and the papacy might be said to have 
begun during the boyhood of Henry IV when the Church decreed (1059 
A.D.) that the Pope should be elected by a body of “cardinal bishops,” 
a college of cardinals, as it is called now. 

2 “By craft abhorrent to the profession of monk, thou hast acquired 
wealth ; by wealth, influence ; by influence, arms ; by arms, a throne of 
peace. And from the throne of peace thou hast destroyed peace. . . .” 
He demanded that Gregory relinquish the apostolic chair which he had 
“ usurped ” and closed with the demand that Gregory give up the papacy. 

* Henry was now free to act against the German nobles, whom he 
overpowered. He then returned to Italy, where he had his revenge by 
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631. The Concordat of Worms (1122 a.d.). — Henry V 
as emperor deserted his ally, the papacy, with which he 
had fought against his father. After a further struggle, 
the investiture conflict came to an end with the Concordat 
of Worms (1122 a.d.). The emperor agreed that the Church 
should elect its own abbots and bishops. He agreed further 
that the Church* alone should give the newly elected 
officers the ring and the staff, which were the symbols 
of their spiritual office. On the other hand the Pope 
agreed that elections of German bishops and abbots should 
be in the emperor's presence y and with his consent, and that 
the new officers should receive the regalia, or symbols of 
civil authority, from the emperor.^ Thus as clear a division 
^s possible was made between the religious position and 
feudal tenure of the abbots and the bishops. 

632. Frederick Barbarossa. — For a number of years 
the German kings paid little attention to Italian affairs. 
Under Emperor Frederick I (Bar-ba-ros'sa, or Red Beard), 
the third of the Hohenstaufen line, an attempt was made 
to increase imperial authority in Germany and in Italy. A 
man of magnificent physique, Frederick was the ideal sover- 
eign of the Middle Ages ; yet he failed to combine two coun- 
tries so dissimilar as Germany and Italy. To the old oppo- 
sition of Pope and German nobles,^ there was now joined 

conquering the city of Rome. Gregory was obliged to leave the city. A 
few months later he died, saying, according to report, “I have loved jus- 
tice and hated iniquity, and therefore I die in exile." Henry lived 
twenty years longer, opposed by popes, nobles, and his own sons, until, 
worn out, he abdicated his throne in favor of his son Henry V, who had 
helped the Pope. 

^ After 1122 in other countries of Europe church officials maintained, 
usually with success, that they owed to an overlord for the use of a church 
fief only the oath of fealty, not homage (§ 477). However, they usually 
gave military service and sometimes granted gifts of money. 

2 The imperial party was called Ghib' el-line, the papal party Guelf^ 
The names survived in Italy for several centuries but lost their original 
meaning. 
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new force, the great cities of northern Italy, e.g, Milan, 
Verona, and Venice, a force which represents the modern 
commercial idea as distinct from the medieval feudal one. 

Frederick was exceedingly arbitrary and severe in 
dealing with the cities of the Po valley. After he had 
taken Milan, the leader, he allowed the city to be de- 
stroyed by her jealous neighbors. His* severity aroused 



© Underwood and Underwood. 
The Pope’s Private Gardens, Modern View. 


against himself the opposition of all the cities in northern 
Italy, which organized the Lombard League. The popes 
gave the league their support, and in 1176 a.d. at Le-gna'no 
the league defeated the haughty emperor. In the peace of 
Constance, seven years later, Frederick agreed that the 
cities should elect their own officials and manage their own 
affairs, provided they recognized him as their overlord.^ 


^ In spite of this defeat, Frederick was at the height of his power 
during these years following the peace of Constance, and he had so far 
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633. Innocent III. — Frederick Barbarossa had married Innocent 
his son Henry to the heiress of the kingdom of Sicily, 
which included southern Italy. It was of the utmost 
importance to the papacy that southern Italy should 
not be united with northern Italy and Germany. The 
chief champion of that policy, that is, the policy of keep- 
ing the papal states independent and preventing the 



The Vatican from St. Peter’s, Modern View. 


Hohenstaufen kings from uniting all Italy under their 
rule, was the great Pope, Innocent III, who was chosen 
to the pontiff's chair in 1198 a.d. Innocent III believed 
thoroughly in the policy of Gregory VII that the Pope 
should be the temporal ruler as well as the spiritual head 
of western Europe. 

\ 

restored order throughout his empire that he joined Richard of England 
and Philip Augustus of France on the third Crusade (§ 539), on which he 
died. 
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Innocent went much farther than Gregory in using the 
curses of the Church against his enemies. Gregory had 
excommunicated his enemies. Innocent not only ex- 
communicated his princely opponents but placed the 
people of two countries under the interdict. Churches 
were closed, the dead were denied burial, and religious 
services ceased. The use of the interdict forced Philip 
Augustus of France to take back the wife whom he had 
divorced, and it had some influence on King John (§ 589), 
who gave up England to the Pope and received it back 
from him as a fief. Other kings, including those of 
Portugal, Spain, and Hungary, were forced to do the 
Pope’s bidding. Even Innocent III could not make 
good all his claims to power over all western Europe,, 
and, after his death, the papacy declined perceptibly. 

634. Germany and Italy after 1216. — The controversy 
between the empire and the papacy was continued under 
Frederick II,^ grandson of Frederick Barbarossa. After 
Frederick’s death in 1250 the apparent victory was with 
the Church. From this time the empire lost its hold on 
Italy and became a German state, less united and less 
well ruled than France or England, because its kings had 
sacrificed national unity to their dreams of empire in 
Italy. The papacy likewise found that its victory did 
it little good. It had sacrificed its religious work for 
temporal power at a time when the decline of political 
feudalism was making a religious empire much less neces- 
sary than it had been. How the papacy met the problems 
of the later feudal period we shall see later (§§ 617-620). 

1 The death of Innocent III occurred about the time that Frederick 
Barbarossa’a grandson l>ecame emperor as Frederick II. Frederick had 
been ix)rn in the South and had been king of Sicily for many years. There 
was great danger that southern Italy would now be made a part of th'. 
Holy Roman Empire. Naturally Frederick was opposed by the German 
nobles, by the Lombard cities, and by the jealous rulers of central Italy, 
but in general he was successful against them all. 
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The union of Germany with Italy was not wholly disas- 
trous. It gave opportunity for the development of many 
German cities, including two leagues, the Rhenish and 
the Hanseatic (§ 564 and note). It brought to Germany 
many scholars and some Italian learning. This intellec- 
tual influence of Italy on Germany was less important 
after 1250, however. For example, Germany did not 
develop universities until about two centuries after they 
v^e|to be found in France and England.^ 


Advan- 
tages of 
uniting 
Italy with 
Germany. 


The Eastern Crusades 

636. The Crusades as Armed Pilgrimages. — The part Eight east- 
taken by the Church in the Middle Ages is shown not gj^^es (m 95 - 
^mply by its influence over the lives of the people 2 and 1270 I 
its severe struggle with the Holy Roman Empire, but it 
is apparent also in the great eastern Crusades. The 
eight Crusades against the infidels who had seized the 
Holy Sepulchre of the Savior at Jerusalem cover a period 
of nearly two centuries (1095-1270 a.d.), coinciding rather 
closely in time with the great struggle between the empire 
and the papacy which we have just considered. The first 
Crusade occurred in the time of Henry IV, about twenty 
years after that dramatic scene at Canossa. The last 
Crusade was undertaken but a few years after the papacy 
triumphed over Frederick II. 


' Another important change occurred at this time in the rise to power 
of Austria in the Southeast, of Bohemia in the East, and of Brandenburg 
in the Northeast. The stem-duchies thereafter played a relatively less 
important part in the affairs of the empire. This is shown by the new 
arrangement for the electors of the emperor. By the Golden Bull of 
Charles IV in 1356 seven electors were designated : namely, the archbishops 
pf Ma-yence', Treves (Trevz), and Cologne (Co-Ion'), the “electors” of 
Pa-lat'i-nate, of Saxony (a new Saxony, north of Bohemia), and of 
Brandenburg, and the king of Bohemia. Two other electors were added 
afterward (1648 and 1692). 

> Chapter XVIII. 
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The Crusades were distinctively medieval in purpose 
and in character. They were in a sense armed pilgrimages 
to the holiest of shrines, and pilgrimages were character- 
istic of the age. Only during medieval times could a 
universal Church have organized widespread armed pil- 
grimages, with followers from a half dozen different coun- 
tries. Again, the crusading armies were distinctively 
feudal or medieval organizations, made up of feudal 
groups of knights ; yet they contained also a large nupber 
of common people, although the latter were pilgrims 
rather than soldiers. 

636. Threatened Turkish Attack on the Byzantine Empire. 

— The first Crusade started with a request made by the 
eastern emperor to the Pope for help against the Sel- 
ju'ki-an Turks. These barbarians had overrun Asia 
Minor and were threatening Constantinople. It was 
only fair that western Europe should help the By-zan'tine, 
or eastern Roman, empire in its difficulties, since for 
centuries the Byzantine empire had driven back the 
hordes of Slavs, Moslems, and other encmiies who would 
otherwise have attacked the weak Teutonic kingdoms 
of the West. It had been possible to do this because 
Constantinople had been very strongly fortified, and 
because of the well-trained army and completely or- 
ganized government which the eastern emperors were 
usually able to maintain. 

Nevertheless Constantinople had been the scene of 
much disorder, only 34 out of 107 emperors or associates 
having died in their beds during the ten centuries preced- 
ing the capture of Constantinople by the Ot'to-man 
Turks in 1453. The great territory over which the 
Emperor Justinian had ruled (§ 410) had shrunk, in 1095, ^ 
to an area but six hundred miles square, from Crete 
the Danube, and from the Adriatic Sea to ancient 
Sardis. 
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637. The First Crusade. — The crusading movement 
began with the appeal made by Pope Ur'ban II before a 
great assembly at Cler'rnont in 1095. Fired by his 
eloquence the nobles cried out : “ God wills it ! God 
wills it ! Thousands pledged themselves on the spot 
for the Crusades. Like wildfire the enthusiasm for a 
crusade spread throughout France and other countries, 



hundreds of thousands assuming the red cross as a sign 
of their vow to rescue the holy sepulchre from the infidel. 
Among the most ardent apostles of the Crusade was Peter 
the Hermit, who collected a large band of followers in 
northern France. Following Walter the Penniless, he set 
out with his unarmed motley throng, the vanguard of 
the first Crusade. The journey along the Danube was 
full of hardships. The crusaders plundered the people, 
'^and the people retaliated. Crossing at Constantinople 
into Asia Minor, they proceeded but a short distance before 
the Turks cut down the last of this unfortunate band. 
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Later came the army of the knights, numbering, with 
their attendants, more than a half million, according to the 
exaggerated accounts of the time. In alarm the Byzantine 
emperor, Alexius, prepared to defend his possessions but 
found this unnecessary, because he induced most of the 
leaders to take oath that they would be his vassals. 

638. The Capture of Jerusalem. — In the spring of 
1097 the emperor and the crusaders set out, the one to 
regain his lost territories, the other to secure the (lojy^, 
sepulchre. The mutual distrust of the emperor and'^his 
western allies, and the jealousy which each leader and 
every feudal band felt toward every other, grew from 
month to month. Finally, in June, 1099 a.d., after years 
of sieges and hardships, the crusaders reached Jerusalem^,- 
After a siege of several weeks, during which these crusaders 
did not have a decent supply of water, they broke 
through the walls, the defenders fleeing. “ Our men 
followed, killing and slaying even to the temple of 
Solomon, where the slaughter was so great that our 
men waded in blood up to their ankles. 

Most of the crusaders returned home without great 
delay, but many leaders stayed to quarrel over the divi- 
sion of the spoils. The conquered territory in Syria was 
finally divided into four little feudal states, the largest and 
most important of which was the kingdom of Jerusalem.^ 

639, The Third Crusade. — The third Crusade is the 
most interesting international expedition of the Middle 


1 Although comparatively few westerners remained in Palestine, so 
many pilgrims came that it was necessary to give them food and protect 
them on the way. Many of the permanent residents were merchants, 
most of whom came from the thriving Italian cities. There was consider- 
able demand for western armor, horses, and particularly grain. Vessels 
and caravans took in return silks and cottons, spices, wines, and finf^ 
glassware. This trade developed somewhat before the second Critsade 
was made in 1147, after the northernmost of the little feudal states had 
been recaptured by the Mohammedans. 
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Ages. It was made up of three national armies, led by 
three distinguished kings, Frederick Barbarossa of Ger- 
many (§ 532), Philip Augustus of France (§ 598), and 
Richard the Lion-Heart of England. Frederick went by 
land, but the others followed the shorter and easier 
route by sea. In 
spite of the promi- 
nence of the leaders, 

£}r perhaps because 
o? mat prominence, 
they quarreled and 
interfered with one 
another. Frederick 
having died in Asia 
Minor, Philip re- 
turned to France, leaving Richard to fight Saladin, sultan 
of Egypt. 

Richard was preeminently a medieval knight who 
excelled in hand-to-hand combats and fierce fighting, but 
he was not a great general or a statesman. Having made 
no headway against Saladin, he finally departed from 
Palestine, leaving Saladin in possession of Jerusalem. 
While traveling overland through Germany in disguise, 
Richard was recognized by his enemies and imprisoned 
for nearly two years. Thus ended the most spectacular 
and romantic of the Crusades. 

640. The Fourth Crusade. — Unlike the other Crusades, 
the fourth was an expedition against the Byzantine em- 
pire rather than against the Turks or Saracens. The 
crusaders seized and sacked Constantinople.^ 
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^ Their excuse was that the ruling emperor was a usurper ; their reason, 
a desire for a still larger share of the trade in the eastern Mediterranean. 
.Since the Dar-da-nelles' were not fortified, they quickly reached the walls 
of Constantinople. Towers having been erected on the decks of the ships, 
the attacking parties crossed on ladders, gained the walls, and sacked the 
city. Priceless treasures were lost, manuscripts being burned, and paint- 
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This Latin empire lasted more than fifty years (1204- 
1261 A.D.). It added nothing to the glory of Constan- 
tinople; in fact, it so weakened the city and Byzantine 
empire that they were conquered later by the Ottoman 
Turks, but it brought the Venetians new lands.^ Venice 
seized the trade that had formerly gone through Con- 



Plaza of St. Mark’s, Venice, Italy. 


stantinople, although, when the Latin empire ft'll, Genoa 
fell heir to the eastern trade via Constantinople and the 
Black Sea. 

641. Later Crusades. — The fifth Crusade was a fanat- 
ical expedition, the crusaders being misguided and un- 

iiiKs destroyed. Scores of metal statues, some of which dated from the 
classical period, were melted for weapons and armor. Four famous 
bronze horses were taken to Venice, where they may still be seen above 
the portico of St. Mark’s Cathedral. 

^ The Venetians gained “a quarter and a half a quarter” of the lands 
of the Eastern Empire, chiefly those along the Adriatic, the islands of the 
.^gean and of the eastern Mediterranean. 
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fortunate children (1212). Most of those from France The chil- 
never left the country, but many of the German children 
were sold into slavery in the East. Like the vanguard 
of the first Crusade these defenseless crusaders paid dear 
for their zeal. 


Frederick II finally went (1229) on a crusade promised Sixth, 
to the popes and St. Louis, Louis IX of France (1248 and^^et?hth 
%nd 1270), led the last crusaders against the Moham- Crusades, 
ingd^ins. In 1291 the followers of the Prophet regained 
the last stronghold of the Christians in Palestine and the 
Latin kingdoms of the East came to an end. 


Results of the Crusades 

542. General Results. — No event in history is due influence of 
to any single cause, every change being the result of 
different causes working together. It would be untrue great 
to maintain that the Crusades produced the great de- 

-T . the age of 

velopment m national feeling, m literature, m govern- the Cru- 

ment, and in business that occurred during the twelfth 

and thirteenth centuries. Nevertheless the Crusades un-^, 

doubtedly gave an impetus to these and other changes | 

of that period. They were the occasion if not the cause j 

of a great revival, a revival which was intellectual, i 

political, and economic, a revival which showed itself j 

particularly in new national literatures, in the break- i 

ing down of the feudal system, and in the development 1 

of commerce. 

On the one side the Crusades represent armed religious The Cru- 
pilgrimages. On the other they embody discontent with 
feudal oppression, the desire for conquest, the demand from 
for more business and better commercial opportunities, 
and the search for those wider markets which would bring times, 
luxury and wealth. In short, th e age of the Crusade s 
represents the beginnings of an economic revohdionf 
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643. How the Crusades helped to produce a New 
Europe. — Nearly a million men took part in the Crusades. 
Before ..hey went to the Holy Land, many of these armed 
pilgrims, whether knight or villein, had never been out- 
side of their country or even beyond the bounds of the 
manor on which they had been born. ^Imagine the result 
when th(;se ignorant men, in company with other soldiers 
of their own nation, journeyed month after month with 
men of other nationalities, viewed great cities, discoV,gped 
better ways of dressing and living, and dispelled their 
own ignorance by contact with courteous Byzantines and 
intelligent Saracens!^ Many of the crusaders, too many, 
left their bones oii'the wastes of Asia Minor or in the 
valleys of Syria, but(those that returned came back with 
a new appreciation of the world, with clearer ideas on 
government, a better knowledge of warfare, and a truer 
conception of the narrowness of their old lif^ They 
did not bring back manuscripts or any real learning. 
The time was not ripe for that. Butuhey brought back 
products of the East ; they created a demand for better 
foods, for luxuries, and for money to get the things they 
wanted) l^hey had learned to bathe more frequently. 
They began to wear beard^ Having discovered that one 
name was not enough, to their given names they added 
surnames. If they were noble, they devised coats of 
arms and mottoes to distinguish them from others. 
Thu s the Crusades broadened their^ ye,^ enriche d 
tj t^eiy, experience s. 

644r^astern Civilization with which the Crusaders 
were brought into Contact. — We can get a better idea 
of the effect of eastern civilization on the half barbarous 
westerners if we notice a moment the character of the 
Byzaiitiiu^ civilization. 

“ During the early centuries of the Middle Ages Con- 
stantinople was the most wealthy and populous city in 
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Europe. Its inhabitants were the most artistic, learned, 
and highly civilized people in the Christian world. They 
controlled the commerce of the Mediterranean Sea and 
monopolized the manufacture of many luxuries. . . . 
In Constantinople the travelers found lighted and paved 
streets, extensive public parks, hospitals and homes for 
orphans. Order was preserved by a well-organized police 
force ; theaters and circuses were maintained for the 
ai3[iUsement of the populace. There were flourishing 
schools in which the scholars pursued not merely the 
elementary studies taught in the West, but also those 
pertaining to law, medicine and science. The nobles 
lived in magnificent buildings which far surpassed the 
palaces of the western monarchs. The artisans were 
comfortably housed, and worked together in great fac- 
tories, producing the rich stuffs that were so rare and so 
highly prized in the West. In short, they found a civiliza- 
tion at Constantinople several hundred years in advance 
of the rude customs of Germany, France, or England.'^ ^ 

Not only was the Byzantine civilization much higher 
than that of western Europe, but the crusaders discovered 
to their great surprise that the despised infidels, the 
Mohammedans, were more enlightened than they. In 
their religious zeal, however, they failed to appreciate 
the value of the Moslem or Arab civilization (§§ 575- 
578) ; for they brought home comparatively little science 
and learning from either Constantinople or Palestine. 
Arab civilization seems to have filtered into Europe 
rather through the Moors in Spain or through the 
Saracenic allies of Frederick II in Sicily. 

646. Political Results. — The Crusades destroyed a 
large part of the old nobility. Several hundred thousand 
knights and nobles never returned from the East. The 
new nobility did not have the same prestige, the same 

1 Munro, History of the Middle Ages^ 95--96. 
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influence, or the same rights as the old. The feudal 
system, with the new nobles as leaders, was much less 
solid than it had been on the Continent in the days of 
William the Conqueror, especially. In France the king 
had grown powerful. In Germany the king failed to grow 
powerful chiefly because he spent his strength fighting the 
papacy and trying to control Italy. 

Many of the nobles sold their birthright ^ of rights and 
privileges. Their mess of pottage was equipment and 
provision for the long journey; their Jacob either their 
king or the great towns.^ Many of the latter were able 
to buy the right of governing themselves because the 
new trade was making them wealthy and the lords 
needed money. 

The new towns produced a new (‘lass made up of mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and professional men. To the 
two old estates, the clergy and the nobles, we now add 
another, known in history as the third estate, 

646. Commerce, Money, and Banking. — Trade with 
the East existed before the Crusades, yet they almost 
created a new foreign commerce (§§ 569-570). This 
economic change is possibly the most important single 
result of the CVusades. As considerable expansion of 
commerc^e would not have been possible without money, 
gold and silver coins came into general use. In fact an 
international coin (the Le-vant'ine By-zant') was intro- 
duced. Bankers were necessary to keep safe the wealth 
of the merchants, to lend money for important expedi- 
tions, and to manage great financial enterprises.^ 

We can see from this brief summary that the age of 
the Crusades was one of radical changes. It left Europe 
bigger, broader, and greater than it had been in the early 
feudal period. 

^ See The Bible, Genesis, Chapter XXV. 

* See Chapter XX. ® See also Chapter XXIV. 
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647. Summary. — The western empire was revived in 
962 A.D. by Otto as the Holy Roman Empire of the Ger- 
man nation. As he wished to control Italy and the 
papacy, while the Church wanted to have the emperor 
subordinate to the Pope, conflict resulted. 

Emperor Henry III selected good popes, but Hilde- 
brand, afterward Pope Gregory VH, insisted that the 
Church should select its own popes, bishops, and abbots, 
and should be free from simony and a married clergy. 
At'Canossa he forced the German king, Henry IV, to 
seek forgiveness, after humiliating him deeply. By the 
Concordat of AVorms (1122 a.d.), the Church was allowed 
to choose its officials, but the emperor could decide 
whether the German bishops were proper vassals. 

In the latei’ struggle between the empire and the papacy, 
Frederick I and Frederick II tried to unite Germany and 
Italy. Popes Alexander III and Innocent III aimed to 
prevent this so as to preserve the “ States of the Church.’^ 
Innocent III tried also to secure recognition of himself 
as the overlord of many European kings. After the death 
of Frederick II the papacy was victorious over th(^ empire, 
but its victory was short-lived. The empin‘ also did not 
prosper, for the nobles had almost all of the political 
power. 

The eastern Crusades were armed religious pilgrimages 
to Palestine. They were due to the religious zeal of the 
people and to the influence of the papacy. To a less 
degree they were affected by the love of adventure and 
conquest, as well as the desire to trade. The immediate 
occasion of the first Crusade was the conquest of Pales- 
tine by the cruel Seljukian Turks, who maltreated pil- 
grims and threatened to capture Constantinople. 

The eastern Crusades were eight in number, beginning 
in 1095 and ending in 1270. By far the largest was the 
first, which established four petty feudal states in Pales- 
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tine. The most interesting was the third, in which 
Frederick BaiLarossa, Philip Augustus, and Richard the 
Lion-Heart proc^eeded against Saladin. The fourth led 
to the conquest of Constantinople by the Venetians and 
allies. The rest were relatively unimportant. 

The Crusades coincided with important economic 
changes, of which the Crusades were a part and to which 
the Crusades gave impetus. Travel made people broader, 
and the absence or death of many nobles gave opportuni- 
ties for kings and cities to increase their power, ^he 
Crusades made the use of money common, and, more than 
all else, the Crusades developed the eastern trade very 
greatly. 
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Questions 

1. Name and explain each of the reforms of Cluny. 

2. Why was the bishop “literally serving two masters’’ 
(§ 558) ? 

3. Which was nearer right, Henry IV or Hildebrand? 

4. Name all of the reasons that you can why the papacy 
was very powerful in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries ; why 
it declined after 1300. 

5. What was the Holy Roman Empire? What territory 
did it include in theory? in fact? How was the emperor 
chosen before the Golden Bull of 1356? after 1356? 

6. Distinguish between the religious and the commercial 
character of the Crusades. 
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7. Compare the civilizations of the Moslems, the Byzan- 
tines, the crusaders, and that of America to-day in regard to 
art, business, learning, and moral standards. 

8. Name at least five conflicts between East and West that 
preceded the Crusades. 

9. Jlow were the Crusades against the Saracens different 
from that against the Albigenscs? (§ 510.) What did the flrst 
Crusade show about the Christian spirit of the crusaders and the 
ability of the people of western Europe to cooperate ? 

10. Could the Crusades have taken place earlier? three cen- 
turies later? p]xplain your answer. 

11. Why was the third Crusade the most interesting interna- 
tional expedition of the Middle Ages”? 

12. Was there any advantage gained from the capture of 
Constantinople by the Venetians and their allies in 1204? 

13. Did the Crusades do more to produce the new Europe 
of the thirteenth century, or did the Crusades chiefly represent 
the desire for the changers which actually developed in that 
century ? 

14. Explain the chief results of the Crusades. 



CHAPTER XX 


THE TOWNS AND TRADE 
The Rise of the Towns 

648. New Towns and Old. — In the early Feudal Age, 
as 'we have seen (§ 503), most of the people lived on 
manors. In each manor there was a village inhabited 
by the peasants who tilled the soil for the lord of the manor. 
Some of these villages were on rather important rivers ; 
others were on old trade routes that were now coming 
again into use. Still others were at important cross 
roads of travel, where two rivers joined or two trade 
routes crossed or a trade route crossed a river. 

The larger and more important towns of western Europe 
at this time did not grow out of manorial villages. They 
were old cities dating from the time of tlie Roman empire. 
London and York in England; Paris, Lyons, and Mar- 
seilles' in France ; Co-logne' in Germany ; Mi'lan and 
Florence in Italy w(Te ('xamples of Roman municipalities 
that, having slept through the preceding centuries, were 
now awakening to new life and activities. 

549. The New Commerce and the Growth of Towns. 
— In the half century before the first Crusade trade 
had begun again between the villages of western Europe, 
on the rivers, and even from country to country along 
the coast. Between the first Crusade and the fourth 
the cities of northern Italy grew with amazing rapidity. 
Along the Rhine and other rivers feudal villages grew 
into towns, and on the northern coasts of western Europe 
great cities like Bruges (Bruzh), Ant'werp, and Ham'burg 
developed as the trade grew. 
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Merchants (§ 560) brought to the towns their stocks 
of goods, which they offered for sale in their shops. Arti- 
sans ofx'iied other shops in which they and their assist- 
ants manufactured by hand (§ 556) shoes, cloth, jewelry, 
furniture, or any one of a hundred other kinds of goods 
that had been used little by the people of the preceding 
centuries. 

660. The Towns and their Obligations to their Lords. 

— Practically all of the towns, whether they had grown 
out of manorial villages or were old Roman municipalities, 
were controlled by feudal lords. \^Although a town grew 
large and rich, the inhabitants still owed, as tenants, dues 
and services which the lord could demand^ A townsman, 
whether merchant or artisan, naturally objected to mak- 
ing payments for the protection that the lord was supposed 
to give, but which the town did not need, sinc.e it was 
able to protect itself better than the lord could protect it. 
^ In order to protect themselves against the lords, the 
towns first organized their members, usually through the 
^ilds (§ 559). Then they insisted that the town as a 
ivhole should pay its feudal obligations to the lord in one 
payment. Them they asked that these payments should 
liot vary from year to year. 

661. How the Towns secured Rights. — As a rule 
lords did not make concessions to the towns unless they 
needed their support. Since the towns were rich and 
)bhe nobles were land poor,^^ it was usually possible for 
the towns to buy exemption from arbitrary payment and 
even to purchase certain rights as well, especially from 
the nobles who needed money for the Crusades.^ 


? ^ ^ In Italy the Pope helped the Lombard towns against the emperor, 

' 80 that after 1176 (§ 532) they became practically independent. The 
, emperors, especially Frederick Barbarossa, sold privileges to the towns in 
, Germany in order to have money for his campaigns against the Lombard 
j cities. In France the kings aided the towns against the more powerful 
I nobles whom the kings were trying to control, but they helped the weaker 
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The towns wanted charters in order that they might The grant- 
know what rights they had, when payments should be 
made, and how many troops must be furnished if their 
lords made war. The lords often granted charters, butj, < 

at the same time, they limited the powers that the towni^ 
already had. Then would ensue a long struggle to in-f 
crease the town’s privileges; to secure freedom from th^ 
lord’s intendant, that is, his representative; to gain the 
right of holding more frequent assemblies ; to reduce the 
tax paid to the lord ; or to increase the number of offi- 
cials elected by the town. These charters survive to- 
day in the cliarters which every city obtains from the 
state government, or makes for itself with the consent 
of the state government. 

\The towns of the later Middle Ages may be divided Three 
into three different classes. Those of the first class never 

towns. 

obtained charters. Those of the second class obtained 
* charters which allowed them to pay their feudal dues an- \ 
i nually in a fixed amount. They had many rights in doing | 
business. The towns of the third class not only had eco- 
nomic and social rights but were self-governing. These free 
_jxties were called communes, ytn them developed the third 
estate, a merchant or burgess class, the bour-geoi-sie'.’^/ 


The Towns and their Craft Gilds 

662. Appearance of a Medieval Town. — If we had Walls, 
visited a medieval town in the later Feudal Age, we should 
probably have been able to see at a distance the tall ings. 
belfry from which a watchman gave warning of an ap- 

\ nobles against their rebellious towns. In this way French cities never 
I became independent like those of northern Italy and Germany. In 
1 England cities were not so large as those of the Continent but they helped 

! the king against the nobles. They were rewarded by liberal charters and 
by admission to the parliaments which were called occasionally from the 
time of Edward I (1295), but they never became independent. 
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preaching enemy. If we had approached London from 
the east, we should have made out the high stone walls, 
the great White Tower, the tops of the taller houses, the 
towers of castles or other fortified town houses, and the 
spines of several churches, including possibly those of St. 
Paul’s (Cathedral. Crossing a drawbridge over the moat 



surrounding a medieval town, wo should have passed 
through the massive entrance gate, guarded by huge towers. 

Once inside, we should have been able to see but a short 
distance in any direction, for the streets were winding, and, 
as a rule, narrow. On either side of the main street were 
high dwellings, possibly tenements, with here and there the 
spacious town house that sheltered the family of a noble 
and hundreds of his retainers. In the still narrower side 
str(‘('ts the houses might be of two stories instead of 
four or five, but they were likely to be well filled with 
people, for space was at a premium within the walls, 
medieval London, for example, covering less than one 
square mile. 
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663. Conditions 
within a Town. — In 

wet weather it was wise 
to keep on the main 
street, which was 
paved, for the mud 
was quite deep on the 
lanes that led to the 
right or left. People 
necessarily stood aside 
to allow a drove of 
sheep to pass and 
did not mind if pigs 
roamed the streets de- 
vouring the refuse 
that was thrown from 
doorways or from overhanging windows, since the pigs were 
good scavengers. These windows were likely to be open, 
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A View within a Medieval Town. 
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for glass was still a great luxury, and light was needed in the 
rooms. If we had entered one of these houses, we should 
have found it cold and rather scantily furnished. The 
walls were usually of stone for at least the first story. 

As chimneys were almost unknown, we should probably 
have had an opportunity to see some building on fire, if 
we had stayed in town a month. In the rear of the finer 
houses were excellent little gardens containing a few flowers. 

If we had ventured out after nightfall, we should have Danger on 
needed a bodyguard of stout attendants, well armed. streets. 
W'e could have heard the night watch,” usually several 
men, calling the hours, 
but we might never- 
theless have been at- 
tacked and robbed un- 
less we were within 
call of the watch. or 
had our own guard. 

As the streets were 
unlighted, we should 
ruiturally have carried 
our own lanterns. 

Even in daylight we 
should have been lucky 
to avoid trouble. 

Medieval towns were 
very disorderly ; street 
brawls were numerous, 
noble fighting noble, 
rich and poor contin- 
ually quarreling, and 

members of different factions being always ready to cut 
one another's throats. 

664. Some Public Institutions. — A trip around one 
of the larger towns would have shown us many beautiful 
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and interesting ]:)uildings. The town hall, or Hotel de 
Ville, was likely to be artistic and highly ornamented, 
especially in northern France, Flanders, or Germany. 
Church buildings were numerous, and, in the case of the 
larg('r a})beys, quite artistic. If the town was the capital 
of a bishop^s diocese, we should have found a great cathe- 
drnl looming above the houses of the people. 

At a point where three or more streets met we should 
have found an open space, or square. In many of these 
squares were crosses from which public announce- 
ments were made, or possibly wells or public fountains, 
from which the goodwife drew water for drinking and 
for washing. If one could afford it only wine, ale, or beer 
was used for quenching thirst. Water was not in great 
demand for bathing, but it was so used occasionally. 

666. A Medieval Employment Bureau. Business 
Streets. — A visit to one of these crosses in the early 
morning would have shown a large number of men loiter- 
ing about and talking. These were idle workmen, and 
the square was a medieval employment bureau, to which 
the masters came for employees. 

All of the masters in any one craft lived in the same 
street or quarter of the town.^ Milk street. Bread street, 
Threadneedle street. Poultry street, Lime street. Shoe 
Lane, Distaff Lane, and Corn Hill are a few of the names 
that will be found even in the twentieth century on a 
map of London. 

666. Making and Selling Goods in the Craft Gilds. — 

A master ^s house was also both shop and store. At the 
front were kept some of the goods that he had already 
finished. When a customer came to a master-weaver, 

^ The great retail street of London was Cheapside. When capitalists 
and bankers became numerous, they established themselves on Lombard 
street, named after the province of Lombardy in northern Italy from 
whose capital, Milan, many of the bankers came to England. 
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for instance, the master called attention to the weight 
of his cloth, the excellence of the weaving, the fineness 
of the wool, and the beauty of the colors. If the customer 
was criticaV the weaver took him back into the noisy 
shop and showed him a similar piece of cloth that was 
being woven. He would call attention to the strength 
and the excellence of the yarn. He showed the customer 
that the color would not run. F ully satisfied, the customer 
would go away with his purchase. 

The customer need not have been so critical in the 
Middle Ages, for the weavers would not have been al- 
lowed to use any but good materials, nor sell at a price 
that was excessive. All artisans were obliged to do their 
work where any one could see that it was well done. The 
buyers were protected not so much by laws made by the 
king or by the town magistrates as they were by the 
town association of artisans. We must now examine 
this remarkable medieval organization, the craft gild. 

1 667. Craft Gilds and the Masters. — The craft gild 

was a union of all of the workers of any one industry, 
^usually those in any one town.^ It was unlike the modern 
trade union, for it included masters as well as “ laborers.'^ 


1 ‘ ‘ Sentimental admirers of the past are apt to imagine that the medieval 
workmen loved a piece of good work for its own sake and never scamped a 
job. Nothing could be further from the truth. The medieval craftsman 
was not called a man of craft for nothing ! His knowledge of ‘ ways that 
are dark and tricks that are vain’ was extensive and peculiar. The subtle 
craft of the London bakers, who, while making up their customers’ 
dough stole a large portion of the dough under their customers’ eyes by 
means of a little trap-door in the kneading-board was exceptional only 
in its ingenuity” English Industries of the Middle Ages, p. 204). 

This trick of the bakers reminds one of the fraud in the weighing of sugar 
for import by the Sugar Trust several years ago. See ” The Case of 
the Seventeen Holes,” The Outlook, 92 (1909), 25-38. 

* Sometimes Parliament or the king tried to force any set of craftsmen, 
as the weavers, in different towns to form a national association, chiefly 
for the reason that, so united, they could be supervised more easily by the 
national authorities. 
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In almost every important English town there was a 
weaver's gild, a baker's gild, a shoemaker's gild, a sad- 
dler's gild, and a half hundred others. 

In each business there were three classes of workers.! 
First were the master Sy who had shops of their own and 
hired others to help them. They really controlled the| 
gild ; for they were the mature and important business] 
men of their craft. No one could become a master until 
he had proved to the satisfaction of the members of his 
gild that he could do a full amount of excellent work within 
a given time. He must usually complete some “ master- 
piece " before he was enrolled as a master. 

668. Journeymen and Apprentices. — The master hadi 
two kinds of assistants, the journeymen and the appren-j* 
tices. The journeymen were regular workmen, employed| 
at a regular wage for a term of months or years. The! 
hours were long, in summer from five in the morning to* 
seven in the evening. The journeymc^n must be men of 
good character and skillful. They could not be discharged 
arbitrarily, nor could they leave their master during the 
time for which they had agreed to stay.^ 

If a father wished his son to learn a craft, he bound 
him out to a master as an apprentice. For a period of 
years, usually seven, apprentices worked for their board, 
lodging, and clothing, living at the homes of the masters. 
In order that there should not be, in the future, too many 
workers in the craft, the gild limited the number of appren- 
tices, very much as some modern labor unions limit the 
number of their workers. 

669. The Gild in Business and in Politics. — The medi- 
eval gild ^ not only occupied a particular street or quarter 

1 They usually lived at their own homes, for most of them were heads of 
families. Occasionally, of course, masters failed to keep their contracts, 
and occasionally also all journeymen went on strike, possibly for better 
wages or for shorter hours. 

* Each gild usually elected its own gild officers and had courts. 
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of a town, but, as we have seen, it made most of the regu- 
lations about masters, journeymen, and apprentices. It 
1 forbad^' tlu' use of poor materials, tried to prevent care- 
I less work, and forbade night work, chiefly because work 
I by caiidk^ light was likely to be poorly done and inspec- 



Thc Cloth Hall of Bruges. 

^ tion was difficult. Prices were usually regulated by the 
gild witli the consent of the magistrates. 

Important If any gild was far more imi)ortant than any other, 
by^Vld«^Tn cloth gild at Bruges, in Flanders, that gild 

the politics Usually chose the mayor or burgomaster, other magis- 
of the com- Crates, and members of the town council. In many com- 
munes (§ 551) associations of craft gilds and merchant 
gilds had all of the rights of governing the town. 

We can see from even this brit^f survey of the gilds that 
they were important and powerful organizations. Natu- 
rally they abused their power. Naturally their members. 
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being human, were selfish. Naturally, in time, they Abuses of 
ceased to be as necessary or as useful as they had been, 

Toward the close of the Middle Ages they declined, but decline of 
many of them, especially on the continent of Europe, 
kept their legal rights and privileges until the time of 
the great French Revolution. 

Local and General Trade 

660. Merchant Gilds. — Goods were carried, to some Organiza- 
extent, from one town to another. Sometimes this was tmd^s^ 
done by peddlers, sometimes by more important persons, 

for instance the mercdiants themselves. Usually thei’^ 
traders were members of some merchant gild, banded \ 
togethcir to control trade within each town and to protect j 
thems(^lves when transporting their wares. 

These gilds became exceedingly powerful. From the Monopolies 
towns they gained the exclusive right of trading within 
the town. From the English king English merchants 
tried to obtain monopolies of certain kinds of trade. For 
example, they tried to gain sole rights to carry goods along 
the Seine river, or exclusive control of the trade from their 
country to Spain or to cities along the Rhine. 

661. Local Markets. — In almost every town there Market and 
was a market place. One or two days a week were set 

aside, by law or by custom, in order that goods made Ck)ntrol of 
by the craftsmen might bo exchanged for farm produce. 

Chickens, doves, sheep, wool, hay, shoes, cloth, and other 
products might be brought to any general market. No 
farmer was allowed to sell his produce on the way to 
market, nor on any day except market day. In other 
words all sales were made in a place where every buyer 
and every seller had an equal chance. In medieval times 
a great deal of emphasis was placed on the phrase, a 

fair price.’' 
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Farmers and town merchants were obliged to pay the 
lord of the manor for the privilege of selling their prod- 
ucts. The town magistrates frequently decided what 

prices should be 
charged.^ Of course 
most of these restric- 
tions hindered rathei 
than helped trade. 

662. Medieval 
Fairs. — What the 
local market was to a 
town, a fair was to a 
county or country. 
Once a year merchants 
from distant areas 
would get together to 
trade surplus stocks of 
goods which they had 
bought from local 
artisans, obtaining in 
exchange other goods 
needed by their local customers. In the famous fairs of 
Cham-pa'gne in eastern France men of all nationalities 
came to exchange goods ; textiles of silk, wool and linen ; 
minor manufactures and jewelry ; drugs and spices ; raw 
materials, like salt and metals; leather, skins and furs; 
foods and drinks, live stock and slaves. ^ 

The English fair at Stour'bridge lasted nearly the whole 



^ Since it was difficult to prescribe the exact price at which bread, for 
example, might be sold, the government arranged a plan called the 
“Assize of bread.” By this scheme the price of bread, or the size of the 
loaf, varied with the price of wheat. This reminds us a little of the regu- 
lation of some modern cities compelling bakers to stamp upon a loaf its 
w’eight and fining any baker for selling bread without such a stamp or 
loaves that are below weight. 

* Day, History of Commerce, p. 67. 
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month of September. There was a miniature town of The English 
many streets lined with stalls and tents. Some streets 
were named after the goods sold, others for the county bridge, 
or nation from which the merchants came. The Hanse 
towns (§ 564) were well represented, and usually there 
were traders from far-away Genoa and Venice. In some 
of the streets were sideshows, as in the exhibit fairs 
or expositions of the nineteenth or twentieth century. 

Modern fairs, ’’ as those at Philadelphia (the Centen- 
nial Fair, 1876), at Chicago (Columbian Exposition, 1893), 
and at San Francisco (Panama-Pacific Exposition, 1915) 
are survivals of the medieval fair. To many people the 
chief value of the medieval fair was in the opportunity to 
meet other people and to find unusual amusement. 

663. English Wool and the Wool Trade. — Stour- The great 
bridge is near the best wool district in England. In the 
early Middle Ages England produced a great deal of the wool grow- 
wool used in central-western Europe. Many landowners 
had some sheep, while some of the monasteries had large 
flocks. A little of this wool was used in spinning and 
weaving in the homes of the people, but most of it was 
exported, especially to the Flemish towns across the Eng- 
lish Channel. Industrially^ commercially y and politically 
wool and the wool trade were of the first importance in the 
history of England during the later Middle Ages. ^ 

Industrially, wool was important because it gave the Industrial 
landowners a chance to raise a commodity that had a 
real money value. Although there was a temptation 
to use agricultural lands for wool growing (§ 663), the 
profits from wool usually outbalanced any losses due 
to the smaller crops of wheat and other farm products.^ 



* At present the Lord Chancellor of England has a seat in the House of 
Lords which is called the “woolsack,” from the seat or cushion of wool. 
This stool was placed in the chamber occupied by the peers as an emblem 
representing the chief source of their wealth. 
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Commercially, the wool trade gave England wealth, 
brought her closely into touch with the most enterprising 
cities of noi lhern Europe, and helped to give her the ad- 
vantage's of the (jontinental civilization. For many years 
English wool was taken to Flanders, part of it being 
brought l)a(*k in the form of fine cloth. Under the last 
of ‘‘ th(^ three Edwards many Flemish weavers came to 
England. In time England learned to weave all of the 
fine' stuffs that she needed.^ 

664. The Hanseatic League. — In the early part of 
the fourteenth century Hamburg, Bremen, Liibeck, and 
many other cities of northern Europe, at one time nearly 
one hundred, combined in order to protect their mer- 
chants from pirates and their business from overlords 
and the emperor. Beside its own cities the Hanseatic 
League ^ had depots as widely separated as London in 
England, where their headquarters were known as the 
Steelyard, Bruges in Flanders, and Nov'go-rod in Russia. 


I ^ England’s expenses during the wars with the Welsh (§ 593), the 
'Scotcdi (§ 595), and particularly the French (the Hundred Years’ War, 
! §§ 001-604) were paid in part by taxes on the wool trade. W^ith- 
’ out wool England’s political as well as industrial development would have 
jbeen much slower than it was. Commercially, of course, England was 
at this time less developed than the Flemish and the Hanse towns. 

2 Leagues of cities were common in the Middle Ages. In hlngland 
there was a union of five seacoast towns with special agreements and 
privileges regarding trade. These were called the ('Cinque ports. 

Naturally, tho largest and most powerful of the city leagues wore in 
the Holy Roman Empire, where the feudal nobles still maintained their 
authority. The emperor was tho overlord of the nobles and the cities 
rather than the king of the country. The first of those leagues was formed 
by the large and wealthy cities of the Po valley in nortliern Italy, and was 
called the Lombard League (§ 532). It was organized to protect the cities 
from their enemies, but it helped the cities to build up their trade and to 
extend their territories. In the upper Rhine valley the cities joined 
together for yirotoction as well as trade, since the nobles of that part of 
Cermany had united in order to control the emperor and the cities. 
Cologne was the leading city of this League of Rhenish Cities, The 
Hanseatic League was of course the largest and most powerful league in 
the Holy Roman Empire. 
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They fitted out war vessels, dispatched large fleets of 
merchant ships on important voyages, and made treaties 
of defense, alliance, or commerce with outside cities or 
countries. They controlled the commerce and the politics 
of northern Europe for several centuries. 



MEDIEVAL TRADE ROUTES 
BETWEEN NORTHERN INI) SOUTHERN £URUt*B 
(important Uanseatio Towns underlined*) 


In time the league declined, especially after the Dutch Decline of 
people (§ 696), began to gain a monopoly of the carrying 
trade in northern and western Europe. The larger cities varofTree 
of the Hanseatic League, Bremen, Hamburg, and Ltibeck, 
remained independent and are now states of that impor- 
tant confederation which we know as the German empire. 

666. Trade Routes across Germany and the Alps. — The 
If a traveler were anxious to follow the routes of trade Augsburg- 
from Hamburg south to Venice and Genoa, he would do 
one of four things. He might join a caravan of merchants 
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journeying southward over the exceedingly rough roads 
through the important medieval towns of Nu'rem-burg 
and Augs'burg, and thence across the high Alps to Venice. 

If ho went with some traders by way of the Rhine river 
he would find that the robber barons would come down 
from their strong castles on the cliffs, take a part of the 
traders’ wares as tolls or as booty, and retire to their 
fastnesses, secure against attack. 



Medieval Bridge at Orthez. 


666. The Sea Voyage from Bruges to Venice. — He 

might journey by sea from Hamburg to Bruges. He 
would find Bruges the commercial center of northern 
Europe and the most important depot for Harise goods 
outside of the Hanseatic League. Her harbor would be 
filled with Hanse ships which had transported furs and 
other products of the Baltic region and with English 
ships that brought wool and hides, carrying back cloth 
and the products of southern Europe or the East. If he 
arrived at the right season, he would be able to go by sea 
to Venice on the fleet which once a year came to exchange 
the products of the Orient for those of the North. This 
was the third way of reaching Mediterranean ports. 
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667. A Journey across France. — A fourth way 
which he might journey from the North Sea to a Mediter- 
raiK^an city would iak(^ him first from Bruges to Paris. 
He would find the roads better as he went farther south, 
the old Roman roads of France being still in use. Bridges 
also would be finer in southern France than in northern 



From Day’s “ History of Commerce Copyright by Longmans, Green & Go. 
Number of Tolls collpcted on u Froiirh River. 


(Eacb line shows that one toll was collected. Not all war(‘s were sub- 
ject to every toll, however. The distance from Orh'ans to Nantes is 
about the same as that from New York to Albany.) 

Europe. Every time that he crossed from one barony, 
or manor, to another, the steward of the lord would 
collect tolls from every merchant or traveler in the com- 
pany with which he was traveling. He might be stopped 
several times a day to pay tolls. In this respect France 
was exactly like every other country of Europe. This 
custom survives in the '' oc-troi' '' duties collected at the 
gates of Paris, Vienna, and most other cities of France, 
Austria, Italy, and Spain. 
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When he roni'lied Paris, he would find this town lively 
and en^c'rprisin*!;, larger than London, more attractive 
than Hamburg, less commercial than Bruges, and much 
torn by frcupient quarrels between the factions of the 
Frouich nobles. 

From Paris he would travel u[) the Seine, down the 
Saone river to Lyons, thence by rivvr to Marseilles or 



The Clraiid Canal witli Rialto BridKi', Vonice. 


overland to Milan. He might sto}) to investigate the 
wonderful manufacturing shops of Milan or to texamine 
the still more wonderful vineyards, irrigation systems, and 
farms that were making her a wealthy and famous city. 

668. The Venice of the Middle Ages. — The most 
powerful city of the Middle Ages and one of the most 
fas(‘inating then and now is that city of many canals, 
the queen of the Adriatic, Venice.^ When the Crusades 

^ Protected by the swamps with which she is surrounded, Venice had 
grown and had devoted her attention to trade on the Adriatic Sea. Every 
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began, Venice furnished vessels for the crusaders. She 
gained trade concessions in eastern cities, notably Tyre. 
On the fourth (Jrusade (§ 540), she seized many of the 
islands and commercially important provinces of the 
Byzantine empire. 

Although Veni(*e was nominally a republic, the wealthy 
aristocrac^y gained a])solute control of the government. 
The poorer people were (k'prived of citizenship. Venice 
was ruled through' a doge, or duke, selected by the aris- 
tocracy, but the rc^al authority was in the hands of an am- 
bitious and arbitrary senate. 

In early years liorsc's were allowcnl in the streets of 
Venice but later they wcnx' barred from the narrow streets 
and the ste(']) bridgcis. In the Middle Ages, as to-day, 
almost every one in Venice', traveled by gondola, the 
present rigid and arbitrary rules of the boatman^s gild 
being a survival of the medieval gild rules. 

Trade w’ith the East — Mongols and Arabs 

569. Articles of Luxury imported from the East. — 

The importance of Venice, and to a less (k'gree of Genoa, 
grew out of th(^ Levantiru', or eastern, trade. When the 
crusaders (;ame l)ack to their old homes, they brought 
with them a knowknige' of new foods, richer and more 
vari(Hl than the simi)le di('t of the western Christians. 
Gradually there was developed a trade in pepper, which 
made the old plain foods taste better; in sugar, which 
came to be used by the wealthy in place of the honey that 
poor people still used for sweet-ening food ; and in spices, 
such as ginger, cinnamon, cloves, and mace. In time tea 
came into use to some extent. 
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year a gold rins was dr(>])pc(l into the Adriatic amid great pomp, signal- 
izing the marriage of Venice to that body of water, from which she 
drew her wealth. 
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The richer peoph^ of western Europe now began to 
desire the rit^li <*Ioths and rare ornaments that were used 
by all eastern persons of rank. Among the articles of 
luxur}^ imported from the East were silks, velvets, and 
satins, cloths embroidered with gold thread or studded 
with jewels, vases and tables, enameled or richly 
carved. 

670. What the Italian Fleets carried to the East. — 

Setting out from Venice, Genoa, or Pi'sa, a medieval mer- 
chant fleet would sail slowly eastward. Every vessel 
must be ready to defend its cargo, for there were pirates 
on every sea. The vessels would be fairly well laden 
with the products of western Europe. There would be 
fine linen and woolen cloths from Flanders or England, 
and some goods manufactured in the cities of northern 
Italy. Most of the cargoes would consist- of raw materials, 
ciuantities of wheat, and other foodstuffs being sent to the 
Orient. Hides, wool, silver, and tin w(U'e also exported 
from the West. 

These goods would not be carried to the far East but 
would be exchanged for oriental products at one of the 
cities of the eastern Mediterranean, probably at Alex- 
andria, or at Aiitioch, or at Condaritinoplc, for those three 
cities were the terminals of the eastern land trade routes 
to the Plast and the natural depots at which eastern piod- 
ucts were exchanged for those of the West. 

671. Eastern Trade Routes. — The trade by way of 
Alexandria and the Red Sea in the Middle Ages followed 
about the same route as that which was us(h 1 by the people 
of the ancient world (§112); a route not radically different 
from that- taken by the commerce which t-o-day flows 
through the Suez Canal. In the fourteenth century 
Saracen merchants sent their goods up the Nile river by 
l)oat . They were then transferred to a camel train, which 
took them to the Red Sea and then placed them on sea- 
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going vessels to be carried to India, or to the spice 
islands, or to other East India islands, southeast of Asia. 

From Antioch or from Tyre the merchant followed a Caravan 
still older route via the Euphrates river and the Persian 
Gulf, This same journey was made in almost the same phrates 


way by merchants 
under those Babylo- 
nian kings who first es- 
tablished commercial 
empires (§56). Trans- 
portation by this rout(^ 
was more (expensive 
than the trip through 
Alexandria, for the long 
journey by cai’avan 
from Antioch to Bag- 
diid cost more than the 
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water voyages by boat. Every night the loads weni taken 
from the weary animals and every morning they were 
replaced on their patient backs. Naturally only goods 
that were valuable in small bulk could be carried by 


caravan. 


The routes through (Constantinople by way of the Routes 
Black and Caspian seas were even more expensive than 

■* A f /0risTs.ri" 

those through Antioch and Alexandria. The map shows tinople. 
us where these routes took the merchants, one leading 
him to India and the other to (Jhina. 


672. Marco Polo, the Greatest Medieval Traveler. The Polos 
— The northern route to China was not used very much 

^ tr£tct/0ci to 

before the days of a great Venetian traveler, Marco Polo. Cathay by 
Marco Polo accompanied his uncles across the mountains, 
plains, and valleys of central Asia to the court of a Mongol 
emperor, Ku'blai Khan, who ruled most of Asia at this 
time, 1271 a.d. This emperor was anxious to bring from 
the West a hundred missionaries and teachers who would 
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Christianize his people and teach thcqn the arts known 
in Euroue. Later the Chinese obtained sonui help. 

Marco Polo lived nearly twenty years in ("athay, or 
China, holding many positions of honor and influence 
under Kublai Khan, for whom he undertook extensive 
trips. When the Polos returned to Euro]:)e they went 
by se^a, visiting the spice islands, and following the Red 
Sea to Egypt. After his return, Marco Polo was captured 
by the Genoese, who hated all Venet ians. In prison tlu; 
story of his travels was written down ; Europeans thus 
became acquainted with the size, t he attrac^tions, and the 
products of China, India, and other countries of Asia. 

673. The Mongol Empire. — In Marco Polo’s time and 
for at least a century aft(a*ward many tr’avelers and mer- 
chants from Europe visited (^athay. It was possibles 
to make this long, difficult journey because the Mongols 
had conquered all of th(‘ wild tribes of tlu' interior of Asia 
and had established a gnait (*mpir(‘, stndching from the 
Pacific Ocean westward to the Vis'tu-la liver in central 
Europe.^ This empire had been founde'd by the grand- 
father of Kublai Khan, who is known in history as 
Gen'ghiz Khan} 

Kublai Khan and his brother trienl to gain help from 
Christian princes, the latter asking St. Louis (§ 599) 
to aid him against the Arabs, but. St. Louis was afraid 
to ally himself with a barbarian even against, an infidel. 


* The Mongol empire did not last btaaiuse it was V(Ty large and not well 
organized. It was revived by Ti-mur' (Tamurlane) about 1400 a.d. 
In India descendants of Timur ruled for several centuries (the great 
Moguls). The greatest of these Indian Moguls was .4 a contem- 
porary of Queen Elizabeth. 

2 The descendants of Genghiz Khan added territory in China, in the 
West, and in the Southwest. They conquered Russia, which remained 
under Mongol rule for two centuries and a half. Everywhere, when 
cities were captured, all inhabitants, men, women, and children, were 
massacred. After Mongol rule had been established in any territory, 
most of the leaders showed themselves fairly enlightened. 
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The Europe of the Middle Ages was not ready to under- 
take the “ civilization ” of Asia, for it was too busy devel- 
oping its own civilization. 

574. Direct Contact through Trade with Near-by Mos- 
lem or Arab Civilization. — Europeans did not gain as 
much from the Mongols as they did from the Arabs. 
Trade with the Mohammedans (tarried the Italian mer- 
chants to Syria and k^gypt. It brought them into close 
conta(d with th(' Arabs in northern Africa, in Sicily, and 
in Spain. This contact with Moslem civilization taught 
the people of w(^st(a n Europe many things, for the Moslem 
civilization of the ('aiiy Middles Ages was notable for its 
industrial arts, its agriculture, its science, and its culture. 

676. Arab Industries. - The Arabs manufactured many 
articles of luxury that mnv d(\sired by the nobles and 
wealthy burgh(u-s of western k]urope. From their ex- 
tensive min(‘s and quarries they extracted silver and 
iron, marble, and other fine stones. Spanish armor and 
the blades of Toledo were famous throughout the world. 
Da-mas'eus was not('d foi* its damask, Mo'sul for its muslin. 
I^mameled ])ott('ry and glazc'd porcelains wer(‘ made in 
many places, the islands south of Spain giving their name 
to tlu^ ware (*all(‘d mn-jol'i-ca. One traveler (;ounted 
600 villages and cit i(‘s in on(‘ part of Spain devoted to the 
silk Industrie's. The Moorish metJuxl of pn'paring leather 
still gives its naiiK* to Morocco leather. The_ Arabs' 
broi^^ to S])aiu t.he manufaedure of silk and linen paper 
and a knowledge* of the use of windmills. In the indus- 
trial arts the* me*elie*val Arabs we*re* preeminent, as wero 
the Egyptians in (*arly historie*al time's (§ 50). 

676. Arab Agriculture. — The ce)untries occupied by 
the Mohammeelans hael l)eH‘n famous for their agriculture 
in ancient times. ^ Uneler the Mohammedans agricul- 
tural prosperity revived, in the valley of the Nile, in 

1 See §§ 43, 51. 105, 308. 
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Egypt, in Sirily, near old Carthage, and in Spain. The 
Arabs made a scientific study of agriculture, as the Car- 
I thaginians had done. They devoted especial attention 
I to horticulture, many varieties of roses being introduced 
I by them into Europe. 

I From the Arabs in Sicily and in Spain Christian peoples 
learned better ways of cultivating grains and fruits. As 
the Mohammedans brought to southern Europe new semi- 
tropical plants, western Europe became acquainted with 
sugar cane, with mulberry trees and the silk worm , with 
apricots, oranges, lemons, buckwheat, asparagus, melons, 
and other foods. 

677. Arab Science. — In the early feudal period the 
Arab scholars were more learned than any others. From 
!the Greeks they borrowed mathematics and philosophy 
I (§§ 262-207). Following suggestions of old Greek mathe- 
jmaticians, they developed the subject of algebra. They 
:’made such excellent use of a simplified system of numerals 
' invented by Gerbert, a Frenchman, afterward Pope 
j Syl-ves'ter II, that to this day we call these numbers 
' Arabic numerals. They changcnl th(^ falser science of al- 
chemy into a real science of chemistry. They studied 
anatomy^ being sevc^ral (^mturies ahead of the peoples of 
western Europe in general surgical knowledge. 

^ 678. Arab Culture. — One of the caliphs of Spain 

brought together at the university at Cor'do-va a collec- 
tion of manuscripts rivaling the great library of the 
j^to lemie s at Alexan dria (§217). Of him one writer says : 

None among the sovereigns of the Renaissance showed 
himself more liberal and more enlightened than this Arab 
prince of the tenth century.'' ^ It was at this university 
of Cordova that Christian scholars from western Europe 
learned to study Aristotle (§ 614). In Spain these schol- 
ars found a wonderful architecture which we know as 


1 Lavisse et Rambaud, Hisioire generate, I, 781. 
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Moorish. Although much of this Moslem civilization 
was superficial, and the Arabs gave undue attention 
to articles of show and of luxury, they had an impor- 
tant influence in teaching and in arousing the western 
Europeans of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 



Court of Lions, Alhambra, Spain. 
(An (example of Moorish Architecture.) 


^ 579. Summary. — Medieval towns grew out of ma- 

norial villages or old Roman municipalities, especially 
; during the period of the Crusades. Although every town 
*iowed allegiance to an overlord, some gained by charter 
?morc privileges than others. There were three classes of 
i towns, those without special privileges, chartered towns 
with economic rights, and self-governing communes. 

Medieval towns were small, with narrow streets, rather 
high buildings, and walls to keep out enemies. Although 
dirty and disorderly, many of them had fine castles or 
“ hotels,” the homes of important nobles, and beautiful 
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churches or abh(*ys. Each town manufactured many 
goods. The industrial, or craft, gilds were made up of 
masters anfl journeymen, assisted by apprentices. Goods 
were made during the daytime, in plain sight, and the 
product must conform to regulations made by the gild 
or by the government. 

Selling within the towns and trade between towns was 
controlled by merchant gilds. There were local markets 
and general wholesale markets, or fairs. Certain cities 
united in leagues to protect themselves from pirates and 
from avaricious, plundering nobles. The most impor- 
tant leagues were the Hanseatic League, the Lombard 
League, and the Rhenish League. Bruges and Venice 
were, however, more important commercial cities than 
any others in medieval Europe. All merchants and trav- 
elers were obliged to pay tolls at every village or city. As 
a rule the roads were wretched, and rivers were used as 
much as possible. 

After the beginning of the Crusades trade sprang up 
between the East and the West. The most desired prod- 
ucts were the spices from the East Indies. There were 
three routes, one by Alexandria and the Red Sea, one by 
Antioch, Bagdad, and the Persian Gulf, and on(^ by Con- 
stantinople to India and also to Cathay, the most im- 
portant part of the great Mongol empire. From the 
Arabs, who were even greater traders than the Venetians, 
western Europe not only obtained fine products and new 
plants, but it learned new methods of manufacture and 
agriculture, borrowed new sciences, and acquired new 
interest in learning. 
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Questions 

1. What is a town charter? Why did the medieval towns 
have charters? Why do our modern cities have charters? Ex- 
plain the difference between the three kinds of medieval towns. 

2. Were the medieval towns better than the city slums of our 
day? Why were the medieval towns of such importance in 
world history? 

3. Compare the craft gild, the merchant trading (companies, 
the modern trade union, and the modern corporation. 

4. Compare medieval industry witli modern manufacturing 
in regard to capital, classes of workers, extent of products, 
machinery and methods, craft supervision, and governmental 
supervision. 

5. Do we use either the continental or eastern trade routes 
of the Middle Ages? If not, why not? Trace all of these 
routes on a map. 

0. Why do we have no leagues of cities to-day? Do you 
imagine that the medieval leagues used protective tariffs? 

7. What was the importance of the Levantine trade to the 
Italian cities; to the people of western Europe ; (1) In arous- 
ing and in broadening medieval Europe; (2) In its influence in 
the new world ? 

8. Show in detail what medieval Europe owed to the Arabs. 
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THE RISE OF THE NATIONS 
The Decline of Political Feudalism 

680. The Nature of the Feudal State. — During the 
Feudal Age western Europe was divided into the Holy 
Roman Empire and a number of countries under kings. 
The chief overlord of the empire was called the emperor. 
France and England were the most important of the 
(‘.ountries ruled by kings. The chief vassals of the kings 
were in many cases called dukes. Under the dukes 
were barons. Now a feudal king had very little power. 
The nobles of his country were, in fact, exceedingly 
anxious that his power should be as limited as possible ; 
for then their power iind influence would be greater. 
In other words, as feudal king the king was usually a 
mere figurehead in his own country.^ He was the chief 
overlord, or suzerain. He was not a sovereign, that is, 
a real monarch or king. Any country that had the 
feudal system, with mai'y sets of vassals and the king 
as the chief overlord, was called a feudal state. 

681. How the Crusades and the New Trade influenced 
Political Feudalism. — For two centuries before the be- 
ginning of the Ousades, western Europe had been gov- 
erned by her great nobles rather than by her kings. There 
were as many systems of law in ea(;h (country as there 
were feudal manors, baronies, or duchies that were really 

^ A kini? WRP usually powerful as a duke or earl or count. For example, 
the king of Franco was duke of I>ancia and for several centuries had 
more power as duke than as king. 
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self-governing. Laws were enforced, as well as made, 
not by the king or his representatives, but by the barons 
or the dukes. These local rulers maintained order in 
their territories. From their courts there was no appeal 
(§ 494). This kind of government did very well at a 
time when people of one locality had very little inter- 
course with their neighbors, except in case of war; but, 

^ when all joined in common enterprises like the Crusades 
or began to trade with one another and with distant 
countries, they needed something more than such a 
purely local and rural system of government. With the 
development of business it was necessary to have more uni- 
form laws regarding trade. The traders must be better 
protected on their journeys, so that- robbers could not 
seize their goods. 

682. How a Nation is Different from a Feudal State. — 

It would be impossible, naturally, for a people who had 
never had any interests outside of their own little com- 
munity to become interested at once in the affairs of 
people of other communities within their country. Only 
gradually did they become ac^custorned to buy tlnar goods 
from people outside of th(ur towns or manors. Centuries 
elapsed before they learned to look at things from any 
point of view except that of their locality. It took still 
other centuries to make all of th(^ people of any country 
really united, one people , under a common government. 

At first they were loyal to the locail rulers. Gradually 
they realized that they must support tlui national king 
instead of the local lord. Then in tim(‘ they developed 
a national patriotism. After a few (aaituries they came 
to believe that there was no crime so Inanous as a failure 
to support their king. Even to-day national patriotism 
means a loyalty to a nation \s rulers in war rather than a 
support of the nation^s best interests in peace. In time, 
the common interests of the people of most European 
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countries became so numerous that the people were 
really united. They had become nations, 

683. Increase of Royal Power. — In the transition Two forcea 
from a feudal state to a nation, particularly in France 

and England,^ there were two ways in which the kings 
increased their power at the expense of the nobles : (1) The 
nobles no longer held the only courts. In fact, after a 
case had been tried in the court of a baron, it could be 
appealed to a court of the king. So the king’s court and 
not the courts of the nobles gave the final interpretation of 
tlie laws. (2) The nobles no longer collected, exclusively 
for their own use, duties or taxes on goods passing through 
their estates, although they sometimes did that for the: 
king. More frequently the duties and taxes were col- 1 
lected for the king by royal officials. 

Political Development of England 
(106G-1350 A.D.) 

684. The Norman Conquest of England (1066 a.d.). — 

During the Feudal Age the politiccil (hivelopment of 
England was influenced greatly by the rulers and people 
who came to her from France, or by her relations with 
France. The Angles and the Saxons (§ 425) and the 
earlier Danes (§ 467) had been barbarians. In 1066 

^ In western Europe during the period from 1000 to L'i50 a.d. England 
and France were the only countries that were really be(;oniiiig nations. 

In Germany the conflicts between the empire and papacy did not leave 
the emperors time and energy enough to keep the great German nobles in 
order or to establish national courts that should reduce the power of the 
nobles. 

Italy was divided into a Norman kingdom of Naples in the South, 
the papal states in the center, and in the North numerous cities under 
the overlordship of the emperor. Italy could neither unite nor develop 
a national spirit until the nineteenth century. 

In the Spanish peninsula the Cfliri.stians of the North were gradually 
driving back the Moors. Numerous petty Christian states were there- 
fore arising in the northern and western part of the peninsula, but these 
found it impossible to unite until the fifteenth century (§ 650). 
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England was invaded by Normans, who were more cul- 
tured than the English. The duke of Normandy .from 
the northern part of France claimed that the English 
throne had been bequeathed to him by the late king, 
Edward the Confessor (§ 467 n.). The English lords, how- 
ever, had already selected as king a leader named Harold. 

William of Normandy had alread.y distinguished him- 
self in his little duchy of Normandy as a brave soldier, 
a skillful statesman, and a born ruler of men. As soon 
as he learned of the death of Edward the (Confessor, 
William prepared to enforce his claim to the English 
throne by bringing to England a large force of archers 
and mailed horsemen. His army met that of Plarold 
at Sen'lac near Hastings (1066 a.d.). Although Harold’s 
force was much smaller, it held a strong position on a 
hill. Time after time the Normans were repulsed, until, 
pretending to flee, they drew Harold’s mon into the 
valley. Harold fell, his eye and brain pierc(‘d by an 
arrow, and his army was defeated. The wa.y was now 
open to William, who was crowned king of England on 
Christmas day, 1066, in Westminster.^ 

This Norman invasion or conquest ” brought England 
into close relations with the trade, the politics, and the 
religion of the rest of Europe. It is one of the most 
important facts in English history. 

685. Feudalism under William the Conqueror. — 
William defeated all who rebelled against his authority 
and ruled England with a strong hand. He took the 
lands of his enemies, distributing them among Norman 

' The Norman kings were 
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nobles; but, as he/efused to give any noble extensive 
possessions in any one place, no noble could rival the 
king in power, as the dukes of France and Germany 
rivaled their king or emperor. Every noble who swore 
allegiance to his immediate overlord was obliged to 
swear superior allegiance to the king. This was a form 
of feudalism very different from that in use on the Con- 
tinent (§§ 475-479), a form which made the English 
kings real rulers of England, while the French king and 
the German emperor were often figureheads. William 
made every English landholder, noble or freeman, take 
oath (the Salisbury oath) that he would serve and obey the 
king before he served or obeyed any one else} William was 
really a national leader, therefore, because he could call 
directly upon any noble or freeman. 

686. The Rights of the People under the Normans. — 
William did not interfere greatly with the local assemblies 
and courts of Saxon England (§ 470). By keeping alive 
these evidences of popular government and by continuing 
the old citizen army of the English, he prevented the 
barons from becoming overpowerful, as they had be- 
come everywhere on the continent of Europe. 

When William^s youngest son Henry I wished to gain 
popular support against his oldest brother, he granted to 
the people a charter of liberties. It was a very vague and 
unsatisfactory promise that he made, but, in later reigns, 
the people, always claimed rights under the charter of 
Henry I. 

In the century after William the Conqueror ^s time the 
kings paid less attention to the town meetings and county 
courts. These popular bodies were neglected, the coun- 

^ In the Domesday Book William made a census of all lands and 
persons. This record made it possible for him to know what taxes to 
levy on each landholder, and the Domesday Book was naturally unpop- 
ular. It is, however, the chief source of our knowledge of Norman con- 
ditions. 
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ties being brougiit under the king^s personal direction 
by the appointment of county sheriffs and other officials 
responsible to the king. 

687. The First Plantagenet King, Henry II. — In 1154, 
Henry of Anjou, grandson of Henry I, became king of 
England as Henry II. Henry is the first of the line called 
Plan-tag'e-nct or An'ge-vin kings. Before he became 
king, Henry was the feudal overlord of Normandy, 
An'jou, Aquitaine, and other great duciiies of France. 
H(^ actually controlled six times as much territory in 
France as the French king. These extensive possessions 
of the English kings in France aroused the fear and 
jealousy of the French kings, leading to ill feeling, dis- 
putes, and wars, which finally culminated in the great 
Hundred Years’ War (§ 601). 

Henry II was one of the ablest kings that England 
ever had.^ In order to maintain the king’s power and col- 
lect money from the barons and from the counties, it 
was necessary to have national courts. If the local courts 
and the church courts were allowed to decide finally any 
case that came before them, it would greatly lessen the 
royal power to enforce special laws and to collect taxes 
for the king’s treasury. 

^ In general the Church had been less influential in England than on 
the Continent. In Anglo-Saxon times almost all cases involving clergy- 
men had been tried in the courts of the shires (§ 470). When W'illiam 
of Normandy came to the throne, he had reformed the Church, following 
the plans of Cluny (§§ 508, 527), but he refused to allow the Church to 
appoint bishops, to issue decrees, or excommunicate one of his vassals 
without his consent. Before the time of Henry II the Church gained 
many privileges ; hence the struggle under Henry II. However, if Henry 
had been content to revive the old rights of the Crown, there would have 
been little trouble. In the constitutions of Clar'en-don, 1164 a.d., the 
king practically tried to make himself head of the English Church. This 
was prevented by the struggle with Becket and especially by the martyr- 
dom of Becket, which turned the people against Henry. Under John the 
Church finally asserted its supremacy (§ 589), feudal dues being paid 
to the Pope by the English kings until almost the time of Wyclif (§618). 
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When Henry tried to bring the courts of the Church 
(§ 522) iin(l('r his supervision, he was opposed by Thomas 
Becked, nrchhishop of Canterbury, for Becket wished to 
keep lh(' (duirch courts independent of the king. The 
king droves the archbishop into exile but was obliged 
1() hi'ing him back to England a number of years later. 
Immediately Becket and the king quarreled. In anger 
the king asked who would rid him of his enemy. A few 
(Inys later Becket was murden'd within the cathedral of 



Martyrdom Transept, Canterbury Cathedral. 


Canterbury. Both the king and the people mourned 
his death and he was afterward treated as a saint. 

588. The Beginnings of the Jury System. — When 
Henry’s judges went from place to place, they asked 
some of the substantial men of each community to bring 
to their attention any criminal in that locality. These 
men would swear to their statements. Later these men 
or others would be called upon as witnesses to prove 
whetluT the person accused of crime was really guilty. 
After the trial of a case, these witnesses would take oath 
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again that they believed the man guilty or innocent. They 
were therefore called jurors from the Latin word “ juro/' 
“ I take oath.^^ 

In a later time, the witnesses told what they knew and 
a different set of men, as jurors, decided whether the man 
was guilty or innocent. This was similar to the modern 
jury of men who decide the fate of an accused person. 
The jury has been, of course, a very important means of 
preserving the rights of the people, especially as the 
common people for centuries had very little share other- 
wise in the government. 

689. How King John was defeated by his Overlord 
and the Pope. — Henry II was succeeded by the chivalrous 
but incompetent Richard the Lion-Heart (§ 533). On 
Richard death his unscrupulous brotlua- John ascended 
the tlirone. John made a brilliant success of wasting 
tlie powers and possessions of the PJnglish kings. By 
refusing to attend a court to whicJi he was esi>ecially 
bidden by his feudal overlord, King Pliilip Augustus of 
France, he gave Philip a pretext for seizing all of tlie 
Angevin possessions in France north of the Loire river 
(§ 598). 

In a quarrel with Pope Innocent III over thc^ appoint- 
ment of the archlhshop of Canterbury, John was beatem 
again. England was placed under the interdict (§ 533), 
and John was excommunicated. In order to make his 
peace with the Pope, John yielded England to Innoccmt, 
receiving it back as a fief. This defeat by Philip Augus- 
tus and concession to Innocent made Jolin even more 
unpopular than he had been. 

690. Magna Carta. — Humiliated by these losses and 
goaded by heavy taxes and arbitrary levies of feudal 
dues (§ 478), the barons and people rose against John, 
being led by Stephen Lang'ton, the new archbishop of Can- 
terbury. They forced him, at the field of Run'ny-mede, 
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June 15, 1215, to grant the Great Charter. Because the 
people feared that he would not observe the promises 
named in the Charter, a committee of barons was ap- 
pointed. John resented this deeply, exclaiming in anger, 
“ You have given me five and twenty overlords.'' 

This Magna Carta is usually con- 
sidered the first and greatest of the 
documents that have formed the 
English Constitution. It provided 
that right or justice should not be 
sold, denied, or delayed, and that 
no one should be punished unless 
tried by his peers in accordance 
with the law of the land. No 
feudal taxes " — that is, ex- 
traordinary feudal dues — were to 
be levied without the consent of 
Seal of King John. ^^cat Council. “ In later Eng- 

(Attached to the Agreement lish history it Came to be believed 

with Nobles by which he that the Magna Carta secured 
promised to grant the ,, .i, r-r>T , , . 

Magna Carta.) right of rarliament to vote 

all the taxes, and the right of every 
freeman to a jury trial, and to the writ of habeas 
corpus." ^ 

591. The Beginnings of Parliament. — Although there 
was no body called Parliament in 1215, Magna Carta 
soon made one necessary. The Great Council which 
must give its consent to the levying of feudal “ taxes " 
was made up of important nobles and churchmen who 
were vassals of the king. During the reign of John's 
son, Henry III, this body met quite frequently. After 
a few years two knights (lesser nobles) were added from 
each county, but no representatives of the towns were 
admitted until later. In 1265 Simon de Montford, the 

* Adams, European History, p. 515. 
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leader of the nobles who had fought and captured the 
king, summoned two burgesses from each town that 
had supported him against the king. 

In 1295 Edward I ^ summoned the first regular and Organiza- 
complete Parliament, the Model Parliament. Earls and paSiament 
barons, bishops and abbots, two knights from each shire 
(county), and two burgesses from each town made up this 
famous body. When, a half century later, the knights and 
burgesses met in one house, cajled the House of Commons, 
while the others formed the House of Lords, the Parlia- 
ment assumed practically the form that it has at present. 

692. Increase of the Power of Parliament. — The Parliament 
English Parliament first gained the right (1) to levy all taxes. 
taxen. What we know as taxes were not levied regularly 
in the early Middle Ages, but the Angevin kings, needing 
money for wars, asked the people to pay extraordinary 
feudal dues or new kinds of taxes.- The king could not 

^ Edward I should })c roniomV)crod among English kings not only as 
the founder of the first eoniplete Parliament but as the first enipiro 
builder (§§ 593-595) and as patron of the woolen industry and the trade 
with Flaiiflers. lie is sometimes calle<l the English Justinian because he 
codified all of the old laws, adding certain statutes. To decrease crime 
in England he declared that any one who did not “obey the arrest” 
should be followed “with hue and cry ” from town to town until that 
they be taken and delivered to the sheriff. To prevent highway robbery 
he ordered tlnit all highways be free from trees and encumbrances for 
two hundred feet on each side. 

2 As the kings owned a great deal on the land, they had the revenues 
from these lands. In addition they could levy and did levy extraordinary 
taxes such as the Dariegeld (§ 457 n.). Other revenues came from the 
payment by the nobles of feudal dues. Henry II changed many feudal 
obligations into money payments, called scutage. With the increase 
of royal power in England and France, other revenues were necessary. 

One favorite device was to ''debase the coinage,.'' The kings would call 
in all of the old coins and issue instead new coins which had the same 
name but which contained less silver. In this way they made a great 
deal of profit. In the days of Edward I taxes were increased to include 
the first tariffs on exports of wool, called tonnage, and tariffs on imports 
of wine from southwestern France, called poundage. For a long time 
before the days of the Stuarts (§ 740) it was customary, however, for 
Parliament to vote tonnage and poundage for the life of the monarch. 
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collect the taxes unless he had obtained the consent of 
Parliament. 

Legislative l\arliamcnt, also obtained the right (2) to make appro- 

and finan- priaiionH of numcAjy etc., so that the king and his assistants 
might not s[)end what they pleased, but only what Parha- 
iruait f)crmitted. It then established its right to help 
th(' king (3) 7nake all lawSy so that the king's proclamations 
were no longer law unless the Parliament consented. 
(4) It controlled the king's ministers and even dethroned 
two kings. In doing most of these things, it was the 
ag(uit not so much of the people as of barons who were 
fighting against the king, as they did in the reign of 
King John, 
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593. Conquest of Wales. — The period of the Angevin 
kings (1154-1399) was noteworthy because England ex- 
tenchnl her power and influence throughout the British 
Isles. H(uiry II made many exjieditions into the moun- 
tains of Wales without subduing the wild tribesmen who 
retired into their strongholds, where they could not 
be reached. Edward I was more successful, for he 
really conquen'd the country. It is possible that, by 
naming his young son prince of Wales, he won a support 
which could not have been obtained by force of arms. 
Since his reign the crown prince of England has borne 
the title of Prince of Wales." 

694. The English Conquest of Ireland. — Before the 
time of Henry II the Irish people had been living in a 
fi*ee rather wild condition, having nothing to do with 
(dtlu'r tlieir English or their continental neighbors. 
Like the people of Anglo-Saxon England (§ 471) they 
dwelt in small crude huts, devoting their attention to 
the raising of hogs, sheep, and cattle. There were many 
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small villages of these huts, sometimes under the super- 
vision of some local lord or leader. The Irish were or- 
ganized in tribes, each of which had a chief who frequently 
took the title of king, although no Irish king ever ruled 
over a large part of the island. 

One of the Irish kings asked Henry II to help him 
against his neighbors. Attracted by the chance to fight, 
and to seize lands for themselves, a large number of Nor- 
man nobles and their followers accepted the invitation. 
As the Irish were both warlike and independent, the 
English did not succeed in bringing under their rule a 
very large part of Ireland until the time of the Tudor 
monarchs in the sixteenth century. The English land- 
lords found it much pleasanter to reside in England, thus 
ke(^ping out of the turmoil that continued in the Emerald 
Isle, and establishing a precedent that gave unhappy 
Ireland a laige number of absentee landlords. 

696. Scotland and England. — The history of Scotland 
is, of course, much more closely connected with that of 
England than is the history of Ireland. The lowlands 
of Scotland are not vciy different from the country in 
the north of England. In both southern Scotland and 
northern England thei’e are low hills, ri(di fertile valleys, 
extensive mineral deposits, and good harbors. Both had 
been invaded by Homans, Angles, and Danes, so that 
the population in each case was made up of many ele- 
ments, Celtic and Germanic. There were no special 
reasons, geographical or racial, why the people of low- 
land Scotland and northern England should not have 
formed one nation. Their failure to do so shows that 
there are other influences in history besides geography 
and race (§ 457). 

The first Scotch kingdom was developed by the union 
of the lowlands in the South and the highlands in the 
North. The highlands were inhabited by exceedingly 
2k 
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rude, uncultured Celtic tribes or clans which were very 
loyal to the kings of Scotland but had little in common 
with ilie Anglo-Normans of the lowlands. 

Conquest of As there was no Scotch king in the days of Edward 1 
Ed^ward^i^^ of England (§ 591), he was called upon to decide between 

three claimants to the Scotch 
throne.^ The one whom he 
selected agreed to accept Scot- 
land from him as a fief. Since 
Edward was not a lenient over- 
lord, the independent Scotch 
people soon revolted but were 
subdued easily. Edward then 
took to London the famous 
stone of Scone/^ on which the 
Scotch kings had been crowned. 
Revolt again broke out in Scot- 
land, being led by William 
W allace y who had been outlawed 
by Edward’s officials. Wallace 
quickly became the national 
hero. When he was captured, 
tried for treason in London and 
executed, the national spirit of the Scotch was aroused 
more fully than before.^ 

The Scotch After the death of Edward I, under their own king, 
their ^indo- Robert Bruce, the Scotch people were finally successful. 
i>endence. At Ban'iiock-bum (1314 A.D.) the English were decisively 
defeated, Scottish independence being acknowledged by 

^ In the days of Edward I of England, a marriage was arranged between 
the king’s son and little Margaret of Scotland. When Margaret died, still 
a child, Edward was called upon to decide who should be king of Scotland, 
there being no living members of the ruling house. 

* For many years after the time of Wallace the border on either side 
of the Tweed river was ravaged by raiding parties from Scotland or 
England. 
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the English a few years later. England tried afterward 
to bring about a union of the two countries on terms 
very favorable to the Scotch, but the Scotch people 
refused to have any king except a Scotch king. 

696. Formation of the English Nation. — These con- The English 
quests and attempted conquests naturally aroused the 
national spirit of the Welsh, Irish, and Scotch, but they 
helped also to weld the Normans and English of England 
into a single English nation. For at least a century after 
the “ conquest by William I the Normans had been 
a distinct class. They had a language of their own, a 
high social position, and almost all the political power 
in the country; but, being inferior in numbers to the 
English, the Normans depended upon them for food, 
for help in war, and for numerous other things. When the 
early Angevin kings had tried to increase the royal power, 

Norman nobles, English gentry, and English peasants or 
burghers had made common cause, especially against John. 

Most of the nobles were still of Norman descent, but, after 
John, sharp distinctions between Normans and the older 
settlers gradually disappeared — all became English, 

> Although many Norman (French) words were intro- The English 
^duced into England, the common people still used the 
Saxon dialects. These dialects were very numerous until 
the last half of the fourteenth century, when the East 
Midland dialect was improved and uscxl by many 
writers. In this new English language ^ Chaucer wrote his 

^ The development of a common language was one of the immediate 
results oj the extensive wars with France, known as the Hundred Years’ 

War (1338-1453) (§‘601). By bringing together nobles and villeins 
from different English counties in a contest against a foreign enemy, the 
war helped to destroy many class distinctions and numerous local prej- 
udices. The loss by England of the duchies and counties, held as fiefs 
from the French king, was a distinct advantage to the English nation, 
since thereafter the English devoted their attention chiefly to English affairs. 

The Hundred Years’ War was followed by the Wars of the Roses (§ 648), 
after which Henry VII was able to establish a real monarchy. 
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poems, notably the Canterbury Tales, Into it Wyclif’s 
disciples (§ (319) translated the New Testament, many of 
the phrases being almost the same as those in the King 
James version of our Bible at present. 

Development op the French Monarch^' 

697. France under the Early Capetians. — In France 
the feudal system had been much more completely de- 
veloped than in England. Naturally it lasted longer ia 
France than in England, but before the close of the fif- 
teenth century feudalism in France had declined, (1) be- 
cause the French monarch had made himself really king 
of France, and (2) because the people were no longer 
divided by their allegiance to a dozen dukes but began 
to form a single nation. 

The descendants of Cdiarlemagne ruled in Fran(;e for 
less than two centuries after his death. When Hugh 
Capet, duke of Francia, was chosen king (087 a.d.), a 
new line, the Capetian, was created. The early Capets 
had little power as kings, that is, as overlords of the other 
dukes of France. In fact, at first they could not control 
their own vassals in the duchy of Francia very well. 
Their first task was to subdue their own local vassals in 
Francia, getting the revenues and the courts in their 
own hands (§479), thus making themselves real rulers 
of the duchy of Francia.^ 

698. Extension of French Royal Domain. — The second 
task of the Capetians was to extend their own territories^ 

1 About this time the heir to the throne of France married Eleanor of 
Aquitaine. Unfortunately for France Eleanor was more masculine in 
temperament than her husband, whom she despised and called a monk. 
Finally Eleanor was divorced from her husband. She immediately 
married his rival, Henry of Anjou, who soon after became king of Eng- 
land, as Henry II (§ 587). Thus the great duchy of Aquitaine did not 
become a part of the French royal domain. If it had, possibly the great 
Hundred Years’ War might have been avoided. 
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that is, to gain for themselves the right to rule directly 
as dukes, and not as overlords of the dukes, the duchies 
near Francia. As we noticed (§ 589), John of England 
gave Philip Augustus of France the opportunity to annex, 
as royal doynairiy Normandy, Anjou, and other great 
fiefs held by the English rulers. The French kings now 
had most of northern France under their direct control. 

We must try to understand clearly the difference be- 
tween this royal domain, which was the king^s own 
territory, ruled directly by him, and the French kingdom. 
The kingdom was made up of all feudal dep(uidencies, 
that- is, the counties or duchies which the king ruled as 
feudal overlord, in addition to the territory that he ruled 
directly.^ In his own territory, the royal domain, a strong 
king was master ; but even the strongest kings had only 
indirect influence over the ducJiies and counties which 
were within the kingdom, but outside of the royal domain. ^ 

699. Work of Louis IX. — St. Louis was that unusual 
combination, a man of deep religious devotion and an 
able ruler. He was so humble that he washed the feet 
M the poor, so devout that he spent in prayer hours that 
•^is nobles gave to dice and drinking, yet so just and so 
•powerful that he was loved by all of his people and feared 
by all evildoers, even those of the highest rank. 

Like Richard the Lion-Hearted Louis IX was a crusader ; 
unlike Richard he was a just, able, and wise king. He 
did not allow the nobles to fight out their quarrels but 
compelled them to bring their disputes into his court. 
They revered him and found out that he would treat 
them fairly and this gave him a powerful influence with 
his nobles. By sending out agents who made the 

1 By consultinp? the maps opposite page 503, we find that the royal 
domain is colored purple, duchies or counties within the kingdom, but 
outside of the royal domain, being yellow or green. 

* Royal estate or real estate, hence our own term, since the land was 
supposed to belong to the king. 
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king^s wishes known ; by compelling every one, high or 
low, to obey the law; by establishing royal courts; 
Louis IX made the French king a real king in France and 
not a mere overlord of dukes. 

600. Philip the Fair. — Louis’ grandson, Philip the 
Fair (Philip IV), added greatly to the power of the French 
kings. Being in constant need of more money, Philip 
seized the property of the military order, the Templars 
(§509), which had acquired wide estates and valuable 
possessions. He debased the coinage (§ 592 n) several 
times. He also changed many feudal services into money 
payments. In addition he created several new kinds of 
taxes. One of these was a tax on property.^ 

As the Church refused to pay taxes on church lands, 
Philip wanted the support of the people of France, 
especially the townsmen. He immediately called (1302 
A.D.) an estates general^ made up of representatives of the 
three estates, clergy, nobles, and commons, somewhat 
like the Parliament of England some years before.^ Al- 
though the estates general was consulted about taxes, it 
never grew into a tax-granting or a law-making body 
like the English Parliament (§ 592). 
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601. Causes of the Hundred Years’ War. — The 

struggle of the French kings to increase the royal domain 

1 When Philip tried to collect this tax upon church lands, Pope Boni- 
face VIII refused to let the churchmen pay. Philip then made a law 
that no money should be exported from France. As this cut off all of 
the revenues that went from France to the Pope, Boniface agreed that 
the taxes should be paid, although a few years later he maintained that 
churchmen need not obey the laws of France. 

* This period was noted for its development of taxation and its popular 
assemblies. Besides the Parliament in England (1295) ,the estates general 
in France (1302), a Cortes had been organized in Castile as early as 1169. 
Later there were Parliaments in Ireland, Norway, and other countries. 
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and the power of the king brought them repeatedly into 
conflict with the greatest vassal of the king of France, 
the king of England. We have already noticed that 
Henry Plantagenet (Henry II of England) was the feudal 
head of half the kingdom of France, and that John lost 
most of this territory. In the beginning of the fourteenth 
century the English retained only a few great estates 
around Bordeaux. 

When the French king died (1328 a.d.), leaving no son, 
his cousin, Philip of Va-lois', was chosen king. His nephew, 
Edward III of England, was thought by some to have a 
claim to the French throne, although it was admitted 
generally that Edward claim was much poorer than 
that of Philip. A few years later (1338 a.d.) Edward 
was forced into war, because Philip seized Edward’s pos- 
sessions around Bor-deaux' and because Philip sent aid 
to the Scotch (§ 595). 

The Hundred Years’ War was brought on also by 
quarrels over commerce. The French kings had been 
interfering with the trade in wine between England and 
syjthwestern France and with the English trade in wool 
Flanders ^ (§ 563). 

. 1 f JB02. Sluys and Crecy and Poitiers. — Edward gained 
control of the English Channel by defeating the French 
fleet at the battle of Sluys. Soon after the English cap- 
tured the city of Calais (Ca-lay') which guarded the chan- 
nel. The wool trade was therefore carried on without 
interruption,* and Edward could invade France at will, 
while the French were kept from invading England. 

1 At that time the people of Flanders were indirectly vassals of the 
French king, Philip, with whom they had quarreled. In order to injure 
Philip and help their own wool business at the same time, they offered to 
aid Edward III in his war against the king of France, provided that Edward 
would assume the title “King of France.” Then they could claim to be 
vassals of Edward ; then they could fight Philip as a usurper. The Eng- 
lish king agreed to do this, and his successors kept the title “King of 
France” until the time of George III. 
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The first real battle of the war was fought at Cri-cy' 
(1346). A small army of English men-at-arms and 
archers defeated a motley host of Philipps feudal de- 
pendents. The archers shot ten arrows, while the Genoese 
with their clumsy crossbows were firing one bolt.^ Frois- 
sart says in his Chronicles y the English archers then 
advanced one step forward and shot their arrows with 
such force and quickness that it seemed as if it snowed.^' 
Not only was this a great victory for the. English but it 
showed that companies of English yeomen, armed with 
the longbow, were far more than a match for a feudal 
army, even if the latter was much larger.^ 

These wars caused heavy taxes, great unrest among the 
people, and very great suffering in all of the areas in which 
there was fighting. The Jacquerie (§ G25) and the Peas- 
ants’ revolt (§ 626) were due to the wars as well as to the 
Black Death (§ 624). 

603. Peace of Bretigny (1360). — This first period of 
the war closed with the peace of Bretigny (Bre-teni-yi'). 
It was expected that this would be a permanent peace, 
for Edward III gave up his claim to the French throne and 
the French ceded to the English absolute possession i/*); 
the southwestern quarter of France y called Aquitaine. Acfui 
taine then became part of the English royal domain, and 
the English king as duke of Aquitaine owed no alle- 
giance as vassal to the French king. The English kept 
Calais. 


I 


1 The English archer with the longbow could also shoot farther than 
the man with a crossbow. He had the same advantage over a crossbow- 
man that one warship has over another, if its guns have a longer range. 
Several battles were won by the English over the French and the Scotch 
because of this fact. 

2 At Poitiers' (Pwa-ti-ers') (1356) near the French city Bordeaux, 
the English won another victory over a large French feudal army, cap- 
turing the French king, who was held as prisoner in order to make favor- 
able terms of peace. 
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Since the people of Aquitaine were French and objected 
to English rule, it was an easy matter for the French kings 
to regain possession of Aquitaine.^ 

604. The English and Joan of Arc. — About fifty years 
after the peace of Bretigny, an ambitious English king, 
Henry V, again laid claim to the French throne. After an 



The Cathedral of Reims. 


English victory at Agincourt (Ag'in-cour) the French king 
was forced to acknowledge Henry as his successor to the 
French throne.^ When an English army besieged the last 
important French stronghold, the city of Orleans on the 
Loire river, the cause of the French nation looked dark 
indeed. 

1 This was done under the skillful leadership of Charles the Wise 
(Charles V) , who avoided pitched battles. Charles V used the methods 
by which Louis XI a century later established the French monarchy 
(§ 647). 

* Treaty of Troyes, 1420. 
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At this crisis a young girl from eastern France was 
allowed to lead a French army for the relief of Orleans. 
Inspired by the simple faith and sincere enthusiasm of 
Joan of Ar(^, the French people raised the siege, recaptured 
Paris, crowned the French dauphin, or crown prince, king 
at Reims, and drove the EngUsh out of all northern France 
excejjt Calais.^ The English helped to arouse this new 
national spirit among the French when they captured 
Joan of Arc, tried her for witchcraft, and burned her at 
tlie stake. In 1453, warfare ceased, leaving France 
united territorially and a united French people. 

606. Summary. — In the early feudal period all coun- 
tries of central and western Europe were organized as 
feudal states and ruled by their nobles. The kings in 
France and England took away from the nobles the right 
to decide cases involving life and death and the right of 
collecting taxes. 

In 1066 A.D. England was conquered by William of 
Normandy, who introduced a modified form of feudalism. 
His son, Henry I, granted a charter of liberties. When 
Henry II established the Angevin house (1154) national 
courts were created, in spite of BeckePs protest, and the 
jury system was developed. Under John, nobles, clergy, 
and people united against the king because he wasted Eng- 
land's foreign possessions and surrendered England as a 
fief to the Pope. They gained from John Magna Carta, 
the first great document in the present English constitu- 
tion. In 1295 Edward I, statesman, lawgiver, patron of 
trade, and expansionist, held the first complete Parliament. 
Afterward Parliament met as two bodies, as it does to- 
day, and gained the right to levy taxes, make laws, and 
control ministers. 

Under the Angevin kings the English became a nation 
and the foundations of the modern kingdom of Great 


^ Calais was held by the English until 1558 a.d. 
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Britain and Ireland were laid. Normans, Angles, and 
Saxons were welded into a single people. Wales was 
added to England. Ireland was invaded, badly ruled, 
and an Irish question was created for England. The 
attempted conquest of Scotland left that country inde- 
pendent but in a position to unite later with England. 

Starting with their own duchy, Francia, the Capetian 
kings of France first subdued their own vassals in Francia ; 
then Philip Augustus took northern Franco from John of 
England ; then Louis IX, by his justice, forced the nobles 
to use national courts ; then Philip the Fair, by gaining 
more territory, establishing taxes, and a national parlia- 
ment (the estates general), became the first real monarch 
of France. 

The Hundred Years^ War was due to friction between 
France and England over trade and over the fie^fs held by 
the kings of England from the kings of France. The 
English gained control of the English Channel, thus 
protecting the Flemish wool trade, won two important 
victories over French feudal armies, and (1360) gained 
^Aquitaine as English royal domain. The French won it 
back, and, after England in 1429 had gained control of 
all northern France, Joan of Arc and a united French 
people drove out the English. 
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Questions 

1. What was a suzerain, a sovereign, a feudal state, royal 
domain, a nation ? 

2. How and why did the local lords control the government 
in the early feudal period ? How did the feudal kings change the 
feudal states into monarchies and themselves as chief suzerains 
into sovereigns? 

3. Of what importance to England was the work of William I 
as shown in his separation of the lands of great nobles and in the 
Salisbury oath ? 

4. Point out on the maps (pp. 491, 503) the French territories 
of Henry II and the royal domain of the French king at the same 
time. 

5. Compare the earliest jury with our present grand jury 
and the later trial jury with our present jury. What was the 
importance of the jury in preserving the rights of the people in 
those days when king and nobles disregarded their rights? in 
our own day? 

6. Give three important provisions of Magna Carta. Show 
how the spirit of Magna Carta afterward gave the people taxa- 
tion by Parliament, open jury trial, and the right of “immediate” 
trial. 

7. Trace the development of Parliament and its powers. 
How did Parliament manage to get control of the king’s revenues ? 

8. Compare Scotland and Ireland before the attempted 
conquest by the English. Why was the more remote island 
finally conquered whereas the contiguous country remained 
independent ? 

9. If England, Ireland, and Scotland developed separate 
nationalities, why do we now have a people that may be called 
“British”? 

10. Trace the development of France from the days of Hugh 
Capet to those of Joan of Arc, showing which kings added to the 
royal domain and which increased the power of the king at the 
expense of the nobles. Note the methods used by each. 

11. Which French king gained additional royal power largely 
through the influence of his character? Why might Philip IV 
be called the “unfair”? 

12. Name and explain three causes of the Hundred Years’ 
War. Was England less interested in 1340 than she is to-day 
in control of the sea and in her foreign trade? 
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13. If England had retained vast possessions in France would 
she not have been as badly off as Germany in her attempt to rule 
Italy? Why did the territorial changes of the peace of Bretigny 
fail to endure? 

14. Show the influence of the following on the Hundred 
Years’ War: the English yeomen equipped with longbows; 
Charles the Wise ; Joan of Arc ; the French nation. 


A BRIEF SURVEY OF ENGLISH HISTORY 
BEFORE 1450 

1. Geography. 

(a) Insular position, § 465. 

(h) Economic advantages, § 466. 

2. Saxon and Norman England. 

(a) Great invasions, §§ 425-426. 

(h) Conversion to Christianity, §§ 440-442. 

(c) England and the Danish invasions, § 463, 467. 

(d) Life and government, §§ 468-471. 

(c) Norman England, §§ 584-586. 

3. England During the Middle Ages. 

(a) Feudalism, § 585 (474-479). i 

(b) Life of the nobles, §§ 480-486. 

(c) A medieval English manor, §§ 487-492. 

id) Life of the common people, §§ 493-497, 621-624, 626- 
627. 

(e) England and the medieval Church, § 587 and note 

(Chap. XVIII). 

(/) English towns, §§ (548-551), 552-555. 

(g) English gilds, §§ 556-560. 

{h) Markets and trade, §§ 561-563. 

4. History of England under the Angevin kings. 

(a) Henry II, §§ 587-588, 593-595. 

(h) Magna Carta, §§ 589-590. 

(c) Parliament, §§ 591-592. 

(d) Expansion, §§ 593-596. 

(e) Religious and social conditions, §§ 619, 621-627. 

1 Sections in parentheses are to be used for explanation or comparison. 
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CIVILIZATION OF THE LATER MIDDLE AGES 

606. Distinctive Characteristics of Medievalism. — 

What are the characteristics of that period of history 
which we call the Middle Ages? What do we mean 
when we speak of anything as medieval? Very often 
we think of things as medieval that are out of date/^ 
bc'cause they are radically different from what we have 
now. To many people the term medieval’^ stands for 
narrowness, intolerance, provincialism, with possibly ig- 
norance or superstition added. In holding this view 
of things medieval we are considering only the worst 
phases of life in that day. Those who have studied the 
preceding chapters know that the Middle Ages were not 
really Dark Ages,’’ nor do the statements made above 
represent more than one side of medieval thought. 

The medieval period is especially characterized by a 
universal dominant and domineering, 

which not only took charge of most interests of all people 
but gave them their sole interests in common. It is 
characterized by feudal tenure of land, with very little 
private ownership of land. During medieval times 
there were no strong national governments, trade was 
limited, industry was controlled by gilds (close corpo- 
rations), and society was divided into well-marked classes. 
We shall consider briefly several distinctively medieval 
subjects besides those that have already been treated.^ 

1 See above §§ 475-497, 500-523, 525-528, 648-562. 
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Language and Literature 

607. Medieval Legends. — The Feudal Age produced 
knights noted for their valor, their courtesy, and their 
chivalry. During this period poets ^ began to write songs 
and stori(^s of the great deeds performed by these famous 

knights or by earlier heroes of 
Britain, France, or Germany. 
Among the finest of the tales 
that recorded the chivalrous 
deeds of feudal knights were 
the legends of King Arthur. 
Arthur is supposed to have 
lived in Britain several cen- 
turies before feudal times, but 
Arthur and his famous knights 
of the Round Tal)le are treated 
by medieval writers as though 
they were feudal heroes. 

The legends of Arthur rep- 
resented semi-epic tales of the 
west Franks and the Britons. 
In Spain the national hero was 
extolled in another semi-epic, 
the Cid. A real epic of the 
early Germans in which the 
heroes and heroines are treated as feudal knights and me- 
dieval ladies was embodied in the Ni'he-lung'en-lied. This 
represents to the Germans what the Iliad did to the Greeks 
(§ 128) . The musician Wagner used scenes from these and 
other Teutonic folk tales as the basis of some of his mag- 
nificent operas. 

All of these songs, legends, and epics were told in the 

’ In France these poets were called troubadours, in Germany they 
were known as minnesingers. 
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language of the common people, for the people of each Use of na- 
country were beginning to use one or at most two dia- g^ages.^” 
lects for their stories and their history. 

608. The National Languages. — As the national National 
literatures grew, some language, neither dialect nor 

Latin, was needed in order to reach the peojde. Grad- by national 
ually the national languages ^ began to replace the 
older dialects except among the lower classes. In time national 
each country had its own national language. Those 
of southern Europe, being de- 
rived from the Latin of the 
Roman empire (§ 386), are 
called Romance languages. 

Those of northern Europe are 
of a Teutonic, or Germanic, 
origin. The development of 
national languages took place 
in the later Middle Ages and 
is an important cause of the 
decline of medievalism.'' 

609. Latin. — The develop- 

ment of the Italian language 
was due in part to the use of 
that language by a gifted poet, Dante, 

the greatest of the Middle Ages 

and one of the greatest of all times, Dante. His most re- 
nowned work is the religious epic. The Divine Comedy. In 
the vision represented by the poem he visits the Inferno, 

Purgatory, and Paradise. 

The Universal Church of the Middle Ages necessarily 
used but one language, the old language of the Western 
Roman Empire, Latin. Prayers were offered, hymns 



» Gradually, as in England (§ 596), those authors who wrote for the 
common people took one of the better dialects, improved it, and made the 
people see that it was as good as Latin for serious writings. 


■ft 


2l 
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were sun^i:, and books were written in Latin. In the 
schools also, by the use of Latin, students from a half 
dozen diffcnc'iit countries could study under one master 
in Paris, or migrate to Bologna (Bo-lo'nya) and study, 
with ecjual (^asc, under the law teachers there. Latin 
was t}R‘r(^foie the universal language, the language of the 
Churcli, of the universities,’ and of the older literature. 
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610. Common Schools in the Middle Ages. — Com- 
paratively little attention was paid during the early 



Interior of a Medieval School. 


Feudal Age to the instruction of noble and peasant boys 
in schools. The Church taught Latin and a few other 
subjects to those who expected to become monks or 
priests, but only a few other boys attended these schools. 
These church schools were usually connected with a 
bishop^s cathedral^ a monastery ^ or a parish chapel. They 
were probably more numerous than some people believe. 

1 Education was almost exclusively under the auspices of the Church. 
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In the later Middle Ages there were a great many chantry 
schools. When a rich burgher died, he would frequently 
leave a sum of money, the interest of which was to pay 
for the services of a chantry priest. The priest taught 
some children of the town how to sing or chant and 
taught them also something about Latin grammar and 
dialectics, or argumentation. 

The church schools of the later medieval period became 
better preparatory schools, as the universities could not 
have carried on their work unless a fair foundation had 
been laid in the elementary schools. There were also some 
special secondary schools, the famous English university 
preparatory schools at Winchester and at Eton being 
established during the Hundred Years' War. 

Since the medieval schools followed the narrow routine 
of medieval education in Latin, not in the national lan- 
guage, they did not give their pupils a broad education. 
Moreover most of these scholars, taking up work in the 
monasteries, were not allowed to marry. Their learning 
ceased with them, whereas the men that founded families 
usually were uneducated. In addition to the church 
schools there were, however, in the last century of the 
Middle Ages, some town schools, gild schools, and others 
in which the children of the burgesses were taught to 
read and write the national language (§718). 

611 . The Medieval University. — About 1200 a.d. 
a number of very distinguished teachers gathered about 
themselves hundreds and even thousands of men and 
youths. On these groups of teachers and students both 
the Church and the government conferred special privi- 
leges. Other teachers associated themselves with these 
great intellectual leaders. These associations of teachers 
and students formed the first universities.^ A univer- 

1 The earliest universities were in Italy, at Bologna and Sa-ler'no. 
Paris had the first university in France and Oxford the first in England, 
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sity did not have a group of fine buildings as ours do 
to-day, for the teachers did not form a regular faculty 
and had no regular place for meeting their students. Lec- 
tures were given, and little use was made of textbooks, for 
books were rare and books suitable for study were almost 
unknown. 

612. Course of Study in the Universities. — In the 

universities the students were instructed first in a series 
of studies called the triv'i-umy the three subjects being 
grammar, rhetoric, and dialectics or logic. These were 
followed by the quad-riv'i-wriy arithmetic, geometry, 
astronomy, and music. When students had completed 
these two courses, which might be said to correspond 
roughly to our high school course, together with the 
first two years of college, they went on, if they wished, 
with a professional course in theology, or medicine, or 
law.^ 

Just as to-day our universities specialize in one subject 
or are more famous in one branch than in another, so 
medieval universities were especially distinguished in 
one branch rather than in all. SalernOy in southern Italy, 
was the greatest university for the study of medicine. 
Bolognay in northern Italy, had the most famous course 
in law. The University of Paris was particularly dis- 
tinguished in theology. 

613. The Medieval Student. — The medieval student 
was in most cases a man of mature years who was spend- 
ing a few months under the guidance of some learned 
teacher. At most of the universities the students were 
organized in groups or associations, called nations.'^ 

There were no universities in Germany until about the middle of the 
fourteenth century. 

^ The revival of the study of Roman law helped the kings to change 
feudal states into monarchies, but it kept the peasants from becoming free 
because the Roman law knew nothing of serfs, since all ancient bond- 
men were slaves. 
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For example, at a French university, those from northern 
France might form o.ne nation; those from Aquitaine, 
another ; those from eastern France, a third ; those from 
England and Germany, a fourth; and those from Spain 
and Italy, a fifth. 

Not only did each university as a whole have certain 
privileges, for example, freedom from interference, but 
the individual students had numerous privileges. All 
offenses of students were tried in school courts, for, in 
the Middle Ages, each university had at least one special 
court. The students were apt to be rather lawless at 
times, seizing the property of tradesmen and breaking 
windows. They were usually punished rather lightly 
in the school court. Sometimes the students had the 
right to elect school officials, for the medieval universities 
were among the most democratic institutions of that 
day. Occasionally, but not often, the students really 
controlled the teachers, for they could go on strike ” 
when the teachers refused to do as they demanded. 

The younger students, who were studying the “ triv- 
ium and the quadrivium,’^ may not have been ear- 
nest, but the students of theology, medicine, or law were 
likely to be quite serious. For them the day usually 
began at 5 a.m., with chapel at 5.30. Lectures, study, 
and meals occupied most of the hours until evening. In 
the later Middle Ages the discipline of the schools im- 
proved, although the students may not have studied more 
earnestly. 

614. Scholasticism. — Medieval learning, as devel- 
oped in the universities, may be called scholasticism. 
The learned medieval teachers may be called scholastics. 
The scholastic was interested in theoretical, or abstract, 
subjects. His method was to take a statement from one 
of the great authorities, discuss it as logically as possible, 
develop the subject that it suggested, and try to prove 
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his idea of it by argument. This is good mental training, 
if mistake's or* slips are corrected by eager critics, but 
the scholastic method tends to degenerate into mere argu- 
ment for its own sake. We saw how valueless that was 
among the Sophists (§ 259) and among some of the later 
(Ireeks. 

Most of the great teachers of the Middle Ages were 
content to use these methods almost exclusively. A 
great deal of attention was given to the writings of the 
famous medieval theologians, most of whom were justly 
celebrated. In later times the study of Aristotle^s writ- 
ings furnished much of the material for discussion, the 
works of Aristotle having been brought to western Europe 
from the Arab university at Cor'do-va, Spain. 

616. Medieval Science. — During the Middle Ages 
science was studied in a rather different spirit from that 



Battle with Dragons. Thirteenth Century Manuscript. 


of the Greeks and that of later ages. Less attention was 
paid to observation of the subject under consideration, 
for everywhere the lecture method rather than the labora- 
tory was in use. In the medical schools the dissection 
of bodies occurred not oftener than once a year. 

Considerable attention was given to false sciences or 
semi-sciences, such as alchemy and the search for the 
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philosopher’s stone. One woman student specialized in 

chemistry/’ giving particular attention to poisons. 
Among the common people there was widespread belief 
in dragons, the evil eye, and other supernatural phenomena. 

616. Roger Bacon. — There were many distinguished 
scientists who were modern in their methods and beliefs. 
One of the greatest of these was an Englishman, a Francis- 
can monk, Roger Bacon. Bacon believed in a careful 
study of the objects themselves. His knowledge was very 
great, and, considering the ignorance and limitations of 
the times, very accurate. He understood the explo- 
sive power of gunpowder and predicted not only the use 
of gunpowder in cannon but the propulsion of ships 
without sails and wagons without horses. He was accused 
of magitj and spent fourteen years in prison, his writings 
being condemned. We must be careful, however, not to 
underestimate the scientific attainments of the medieval 
period, as has been done so often. 

Church and People (1300-1450) 

617. The Church and the Changing Times. — The 

question may well be asked how the medieval religious 
empire fitted into the great changes of the later Feudal 
Age. Although men are naturally more conservative 
about their religion than they are about their business, 
their ways of living, and their methods of government, 
it was inevitable that these movements should affect the 
Church greatly. 

On the manors it was comparatively easy for the parish 
priests to look after their flocks as formerly. Since towns 
were not divided into parishes, people were not under the 
supervision of some one priest who knew them personally. 
In the cities, poverty, vice, and heresy began to develop 
rapidly. 
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A still greater difficulty was soon encountered when 
the hmgs became powerful and nations developed. As 
the Church had looked after many temporal interests 
of its members, there was trouble when the kings took 
charge of these affairs of their subjects. The quarrel 
of Henry II and Becket shows how the church courts 
refused to yield their rights to the national courts. 

With the still further development of the monarchies 
this question arose : How was a subject of any king to 
act when his king insisted that he do a certain thing and 
the Church forbade his performing that act? To whom 
did he owe first allegiance^ to the king or to the Church ? 
In case of conflict in the past the religious empire had 
claimed first allegiance and had made good its claim by 

the use of excom- 
munication and 
the interdict, if 
necessary, but it 
could not do this 
very successfully 
after the twelfth 
century. 

618. The ^^Baby- 
lonian Captivity^’ 
(1309-1377). — 

During the four- 
teenth century 
there were two special reasons why the papacy lost not 
only most of its temporal power but some of its spiritual 
influence as well. The first of these was the removal of 
the papal capital from Rome to Avignon near the borders 
of France (1309-1377), the period called the '^Babylonian 
Captivity’’ of the papacy. The second was the forty- 
yc^ar struggle between a pope at Rome and a pope at 
Avignon, each of whom wished to be recognized as 
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head of the Churcii. This contest is known as the 

Great Schism.” 

The real objection to the Avignon popes was the fact 
that they were French popes, although they were sup- 
posed to represent a Universal Church. Germany gave 
but a half-hearted support to popes that did not live in 
Rome. Before the outbreak of the Hundred Years^ 
War England had refus(Ml to pay the yearly sum prom- 
ised by King John when he acax^pted England as a fief 
from Innocent III (§ 583). After the outbreak of that 
war, the English (‘lergy as well as the English people did 
not give their fullest support to the popes at Avignon. 

619. John Wyclif. — For forty years during the 
“ Great Nc/iis//? ” (1377-1417) there were two claimants to 
the papacy, each denying th(‘ authority of the other. 
Naturally the people, even devout Catholics, began to lose 
faith. In England the protest against the abuse of the 
papal office and power was led by the great reformer, John 
Wyclif. 

Wyclif maintained that pope and king should be fol- 
lowed only so far as they did what was right. He urged 
people to study the Scriptures, insisting that they should 
follow the Gospels. He and his disciples translated the 
Bible into clear, vigorous English. These Bibles he fur- 
nished to some of his most earnest followers, the “ poor 
priests,” called Lol-lards', who taught the Scriptures, 
preached against idleness and sin, and finally criticized 
the Church and the wealthier classes.^ 

The social reforms with which Wyclif was in sympathy 
were suppressed after the Peasants^ Revolt (§ 626), and 
his religious reforms also were suppressed by influential 
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1 Wyclif preached against not only the corruption of the clergy, but 
his teachings exposed also the tyranny of the landlords. He was there- 
fore not only a religious reformer, but, unconsciously perhaps, a social 
reformer as well. 
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nobles and prelates. A few copies of his Bible survived, 
being; read secretly by his followers. His band of poor 
priests continued to go about preaching religious and 
social betterment, but Wyclif^s attempt to reform the 
world did not succeed. He lived before his time. 

620, The Church Councils. — After Wyclif\s time still 
greater misfortunes overtook the Church. Finally there 
were not two men claiming to be Pope but three. After 
several years the Council of Constance (1414-1418 a.d.) 
induced these men to resign, selecting one Pope, who 
was to reside in Rome. Since that time there has been 
but one papal head of the Church. 

At the (^ouncil of Constance a follower of Wyclif and 
an ardent reformer, John Huss of Bohemia, was tried for 
heresy. The German emperor had promised Huss a safe 
conduct, that is, had told him that if he came to the 
council he would be allowed to leave the meeting in safety. 
Huss^ doctrines seemed so radical that this promise was 
broken and Huss was burned at the stake (1415). His 
death started a war in Bohemia which lasted for more 
than twenty years. 

The Council of Constance ended the Great Schism and 
made possible the unity of the Church. For a century 
the Church was united against its enemies. Later coun- 
cils struggled with the problems of reforming and re- 
organizing the Church. 

These reforms, however, were not as radical as the 
times demanded. Consequently, when the Church fi- 
nally did change in the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
it was split in two : ^ one half organizing new national 
churches without allegiance to the Pope; the other half 
reforming itself and remaining under the continued leader- 
ship of the Pope. 


1 See Chapter XXV. 
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Social Progress (1300-1450 a.d.) 

621. The Condition of the Peasants before 1360. — 

We have already considered at some length the nature 
of the manor and the condition of the peasants — villeins 
or serfs. During most of the Feudal Age these peasants 
gained but few rights and privileges. The villeins still 
gave services to their lords, and the serfs were still obliged 
to work for the “ lord of the manor,’’ whenever he needed 
their help. Possibly we can understand better the prob- 
lem of improving the condition of the peasants, if we 
realize how they were despised by the nobles^ and how 
they were treated if guilty of crime. 

622. The Punishment of Offenders in the Middle 
Ages. — The slight value that was attached to human 
life during this period is shown also by the harsh punish- 
ments which were given to offenders. Criminals were not 
only put. to death for minor offenses but they were not 
tried fairly. Secret tribunals were common, especially 
outside of England. The accused person did not know, 
as he may know to-day, who his accusers were nor 
what evidence they gave against him. Witnesses were 
tortured in the hope that they would give testimony 
such as the judges desired. The prisoner might be tor- 
tured, before trial, to extort a confession, or, after trial, 
as punishment for the offense of which he had been con- 
victed. To stretch a man on a rack or break his bones 
on the wheel was not the worst form of torture used in 
the Middle Ages. 

Although the Church was opposed to torture, civil 
officers who helped churchmen in hunting out heretics 
used almost every means to break the will of an obstinate 
unbeliever. The Church did not burn any one at the 

1 See Luchaire, Social France at the Time of Philip Augustus, pp. 384- 
385. 
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stake, and, in fact, there were not as many cases of death 
by burning during the Middle Ages as there were during 
the R, (.'formation. In England jury trial and open courts 
protected criminals and the common people somewhat. 
However, improvement in the condition of the masses 
came chiefly from economic and social changes. 

623. How Changing Conditions made Social Progress 
Possible. — As mom^y was coming into use, during the 
later Feudal Age the food produced on the manors could 
be sold in the growing towns, and the wool was carried 
even to the cities of Flanders (§ 563). The lords were 
now able to hire labon^s to cultivate their fields and could 
pay shepherds to look afto their sheep. Consequently 
the lords were no longer entirely d('])endent on the villeins 
or serfs of the manor for the labor that they needed. 

On the other hand the vilknns were able to pay for 
the use of their strips of land in money instead of giving 
their services. In that way they were free to give almost 
their entire attention to their own crof)s. Even the serfs 
were able in many instances to pay a sum of money in- 
stead of helping the lord wlnanwer he demanded help. 
Both the serf and the villein thus becamci more willing 
and more capable workers. 

624. The Black Death and its Effect on Labor. — 

Just before 1350 then' swept over Europe a great epi- 
demic called the Black Death.’’ Probably one half of 
the people in western Europe perished. On some manors 
one half of the lands formerly held by villeins came back 
to the lord, because thc^re was no one in the villein’s 
family left to cultivate his strip and pay his rents or 
render him service. This would seem to be an advantage 
to the lord, because it would give him more land ; but it 
was not, for, during the Middle Ages, there was more 
need of labor than of land. 

So scarce was labor in England after the Black Death 
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that the lords could not hire men to work for them as 
they had done before. Day laborers could now easily 
become villeins if they wished, with strips of their own. 
Many preferred to remain day laborers, however, refusing 
to work for two or three cents a day as they had before 
1348 but demanding from five to ten cents daily. Even 
women who had worked for two cents now frequently 
received six cents as a daily wng(‘ for work in the fields. 
Of course these wages purchased vcr}^ much more than the 
same amounts would buy to-day. The lords tried to bring 
wages back to the old low standards })y passing the Statute 
of Laborers.^ 

626. The Jacquerie in France. - In northeastern 
France tlu^ condition of the jx^asaiits was far worse than 
in England. The Black Death had claimed a large 
number. Their lords wer(‘- not able to care for them. 
They had suffered greatly in the war betwecai France and 
England (§ 602), for their crops had been destroyed a 
great many times by wandering troops of soldiers. A 
terrible peasant uprising, known as th(‘ Ja(a]U(Tie (Zhak- 
re'), once started, si)read even to Paris, wlu're many of 
the people sympathized with the unfortunate serfs and 
villeins. The pc^asants burned chatcuiux, murdered 
nobles, and pillaged villages. The nobl(?s had a foretaste 
of the great French Revolution of 1789, but they soon 

1 This law compelled laborers to work if asked to do so and fixed 
the wage that should be paid. If a laborer refused to obey the law, he 
could be imprisoned for fifteen days. If he ran away, he was declared 
an outlaw. Naturally, each lord tried to secure all the laborers that he 
could, for he needed their help. Each lord therefore tried to keep liis 
own laborers and to get the laborers from other manors. In order to do 
this, he was obliged to pay what the laborers insisted. So the lords broke 
their own law. Where the law was enforced, there were, however, a great 
many cases of hardship and suffering among peasants and laborers. 

2 Cf. the name “Jacquerie” with the name “Jacobin” during the 
French Revolution. In each case “Jacques” was the name of the op- 
pressed and revolutionary peasants. 
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obtained the upper hand, and, murdering peasants by 
the thousands, cruelly suppressed the revolt. 

62G. The Peasants^ Revolt in England (1381 A.n.). — 
The discontent of the English peasants at this time was 
also v(‘ry great. Lang'land gives us a very vivid picture 
of the corruption and unrest of those days.^ Wyclif 
and the poor priests undoubtedly stirred up the people 
by declaring that bad landlords and princes who did not 
rule according to God’s law had no authority over their 
tenants or subjects. John Ball inflamed the populace 
with his famous couplet : 

“When Adam delved, and Eve span, 

Who was then the gentleman?” 

At this crisis the government, needing money for wars 
and other expenses, levied a series of poll taxes. One of 
these in 1381 was equivalent to a day’s wages. Led by 
Wat Tyler, the people of southeastern England plun- 
dered the manor houses, destroying the records which 
showed how much labor each serf and villein must give 
to his lord. Wlien the king agreed to grant the demands ^ 

1 Langlaiid’s Piers the Plowman is one of the best accounts that we 
have of unjust social conditions in that age of change. He declared to the 
king that powerful nobles “as tyrants took what they pleased from hus- 
bandinen, and paid them on their pates when their pence fell short. 
For none of your people dare complain of their wrongs for dread of your 
dukes and their manyfold harms. Men might as well have hunted a 
hare with a tabor as ask any amends for what they [the powerful nobles] 
had misdone, or any of their men.” As Skeat says “Langland used his 
opportunities for describing the life and manners of the poorer classes ; 
for inveighing against clerical abuses and the rapacity of the friars ; for 
representing the miseries caused by the great pestilences then prevalent 
and by the hasty and ill-advised marriages consequent thereupon ; and 
for denouncing lazy workmen and sham beggars, the corruption and brib- 
ery then too common in the law courts, and all the numerous forms of 
falsehood which are at all time the fit subjects for satire and indignant 
exposure.” 

We wish thou wouldst make us free forever, us, our heirs, and our 
lands, and that we should no longer be called slaves nor held in bondage.'* 
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of the peasants, they dispersed. The leaders were then 
seized and put to death. 

627. Decline of Villeinage in England. — The Peasants^ As servile 
Revolt had failed, but the lords could not keep the villeins logger 
from becoming free tenants. On account of the scarcity profitable, 
of laborers the lords became accustomed to leasing most of declines^ 
their own manorial lands (the demesne) for a cash rent, 
instead of cultivating it for themselves. In time they 

found that there was more profit in renting most of the 
other manorial lands to free tenants, who worked hard 
for themselves. The rest of the lord's demesne was likely 
to be used for sheep raising, as there was always a good 
market for wool, and that kind of farming required only 
a few laborers. By 1450 a.d. it was difficult to find in 
the south and east of England a manor still cultivated 
by the compulsory labor of villeins." In France also 
villeinage declined somewhat at this time, but elsewhere 
in Europe it survived. 

628. Summary. — In the later Middle Ages national Literature 
literatures developed, national languages began to take 

the place of Latin and the numerous dialects, and univer- 
sities were established. Interest in theology and Aristotle 
developed scholasticism. There were some famous scien- 
tists, for example, Roger Bacon. Medicine was studied 
somewhat and law much more. 

The Church found it hard to change with the times. The Church 
the “ Babylonian Captivity " and the Great Schism " p^op^e^ 
dividing and weakening the Church. Heresy throve (1300- 
on the discontent and confusion, Wyclif and Huss being 
leaders of reform agitation. 

Before 1350 the common people did not count much Social 
in the opinion of nobles or in the eyes of the law. After 
the Black Death and the Peasants' Revolt, especially 1450). 
since money was coming into. use, the peasants were able 
to demand personal freedom and better terms of employ- 
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ment or of tenant holdings. In time villeinage disap- 
peared in England and, to a great extent, France. 
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Questions 

1. Name the chief characteristics of “medievalism,” con- 
trasting with conditions to-day. 

2. What is a folk story? Does it deal with history or 
legend? with business men or with heroes? Of what value are 
folk tales to any j^eople? 

3. What national languages developed during the Middle 
Ages? Could a nation be developed in Europe without a 
national language? Why is America a nation without a sep- 
arate national language? 

4. How does your course of study differ from that of the 
medieval youth ? Why should medieval university students 
have had special courts and special privileges? 

5. What was scholasticism? Why did it develop so fully 
in the Middle Ages? Name two criticisms of scholasticism. 

6. What inventions and changes were predicted by Roger 
Bacon that did come several centuries after his time? 

7. Show how the changes in the towns, in commerce, and in 
the nations affected the Church. Why was heresy inevitable 
in the fourteenth century? Name two famous religious re- 
formers. 

8. Compare the condition of the common people in England 
and France before 1350 and after 1450. Show the effect of the 
use of money and of the Black Death. Why did the lords make 
bettor terms with the peasants after 1350 ? Why did they begin 
to raise more sheep ? If they had raised still more sheep, need 
they have granted the demands of the peasants? 

2m 
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THE TRANSITION TO MODERN TIMES 
1450-1648 A.D. 




CHAPTER XXIII 


THE RENAISSANCE 

Preparation for the Transition to Modern Times 

629. The Value of Periods in History. — We some- 
times have .the idea that periods in history are entirely 
distinct and separate. Nothing could be more incorrect. 
For our own convenience in the study of history we 
divide the experience of mankind into periods and sub- 
periods. This does not mean that a great series of move- 
ments ended at the first date and another great series 
of movements began at the same date. 

For example, the results of changes that we call medieval 
continued for centuries, espcicially in central and southern 
Europe. The causes of many changes that make the 
modern world what it is are to be found in medieval times, 
and in fact, in ancient times. The record of mankind is 
a continuous narrative. Any attempt to divide it into 
periods must be more or less arbitrary and, to the same 
extent, more or less unsatisfactory. 

630. The Fifteenth Century Renaissance. — The name 
Renaissance ^ may be given to that period of rapid change 
which preceded the Reformation.^ The name is fre- 
quently applied to a much narrower movement, that is, 
to the new learning which came to Italy during the fifteenth 
century and to northern Europe a little later. 

The Renaissance really involved several apparently 

1 “ Renaissance ” means new birth, 

» Chapter XXV. 
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abrupt changes from medieval ideas or methods.^ The 
change from these medieval customs and usages was not 
easy, for no human institution which has been in use for 
centuries can be abandoned at once, even if its usefulness 
has been outgrown. There are periods in human his- 
tory, however, when the people welcome a change, not 
simply because changes are necessary, but because they 
want something different. The Renaissance was one of 
these periods.^ 

631. Modern Ideas in the Middle Ages. — From our 
study of the preceding chapters we can see that the people 
of the Middle Ages prepared the way for modern times. 
Particularly in England and Tranche all men were becom- 
ing 'personally frecj for in those countries serfdom had 
been abolished to a great extent. The feudal nobility 
as a highly privileged ruling class was disappearing. 
Nations were being formed, with kings that were to be 
changed soon into fairly absolute monarchs. In the 
universities, in some of the towns, and in some cantons of 
Switzerland the idea of self-government had been used. 

The right of the individual to his own religious belief 
had been asserted by large numbers of Christians, some 
of whom had been treated as heretics by the Church 


^ In most cases, however, the people were able to change their old 
institutions only by force, but force does not necessarily mean violence. 
This means that the changes of the Renaissance period were revolutionary, 
for a revolution is nothing but an abrupt, forcible change from an old 
order of things to one that is radically different. 

2 One may wonder why the fifteenth century produced a Renaissance, 
whereas the wonderful thirteenth century did not. The answer is this : 
Europe in the thirteenth century was not prepared to abandon feudalism, 
to reject medieval ideas and usages, to free the Church from its narrow, 
semi-political medieval policy. Two centuries more of preparation were 
necessary. In 1300 people were not ready for monarchies. There was 
not enough money (capital) for big business enterprises. World-wide 
exploration could not be made before the invention of the compass. 
More than all else, there was no printing press, which accounts in a large 
degree for the success of the new Renaissance. 
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(§ 510). During the “Babylonian Captivity^' the way 
was being prepared for national churches in England and 
Germany, because the popes were influenced by the 
French kings. 

Science was studied much more generally chan some 
writers have tried to make us believe. Commerce had 
developed and new business methods had been intro- 
duced. When the compass and the astrolabe (§ 653 n.) 
made wider explorations possible, many medieval methods 
soon became a thing of the past. 

632. The Byzantine Empire and the Turks. — The 
fifteenth century revival of trade, learning, and culture 
in western Euroi)e was due. almost as much to the 
Byzantine empire as to the development of the 
West. Constantinople had been for centuries the store- 
house of ancient civilization. When it was threatened 
by the Ottoman Turks, ^ many scholars emigrated from 
the Byzantine empire to Italy, carrying with them manu- 
scripts, some of which were in Greek. A few of these 
scholars taught at the Italian universities. 

In 1453 the Byzantine empire fell, when the Turks 
captured Constantinople, which they have held to this 
day. The capture of Constantinoj^le, and, later, of Syria 
and Egypt, interfered with the trade that had been 
carried on between the Italian cities and the Orient 
(§§ 569-571). Naturally a very earnest search was 
begun for new, cheaper, all-water routes to the Indies and to 
China. Very soon Columbus was sailing west (§ 654), and 
Vas'eo de Ga'ma reached India via the Cape of Good Hope. 

When the Turks overthrew the Byzantine empire, 
they therefore hastened the spread of Byzantine learning 


1 These Turks, who are not to be confused with the Seljukian Turks 
(§ 536) , had been driven by the Mongol attacks into Asia Minor. Between 
1300 and 1450 a.d. they coiiquerec^most of Asia Minor and a large part 
of the Balkan territory, including the important city of Adrianople. 
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to the West. They caused a more active search for new 
trade routes. They created serious international prob- 
lems first, when they conquered southeastern Europe 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and, second, 
when the Christian peoples reconquered the Ottoman 
empire in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

633. The Invention of the Art of Printing. — As has 
already been suggested, one important reason for the 



Gutenberg’s Press. 


success of the fifteenth century Renaissance was the inven- 
tion of the printing press, without which the thirteenth 
century Renaissance was a comparative failure. The 
printing press has been the greatest civilizing agency in 
modern history. As in the case of the alphabet, the origins 
of this great invention are lost in obscurity. We know 
that the Chinese used types many centuries ago. Who 
invented movable types we do not know. 

In the Middle Ages books and manuscripts were printed 
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by hand, most of the work being done by the monks and 
their assistants in the monasteries. This process was 
exceedingly slow and expensive, especially as almost all 
of the work was done on prepared skins, called parch- 
ment. 

Paper made from silk or linen was first used during the 
late Middle Ages, being introduced into western Europe 
by the Arabs (§ 575). In the early part of the fifteenth 
century there were a number of printers who made books 
or manuscripts from blocks. The first “ block printing 
consisted in the engraving of a block the size of a page 
and making impressions with this block. 

Soon after this invention separate types for each letter 
came into use.^ The first may have been made of wood, 
although many authorities believe that they were of metal, 
and cast, not carved. About 1450 the first perfected 
printing press with movable types was used in the valley 
of the Rhine river. Gu'ten-berg usually receives special 
credit for his work in making printing a practical art. 

634. Some Results of the Invenuon of Printing. — The 
invention of printing widened immensely the field of 
popular knowledge. It cheapened the cost of books and 
manuscripts, bringing them to tens of thousands of people 
who had never owned, and never could have afforded, 
a hand-copied manuscript. In one city, Cologne, there 
were twenty-two printers about the time that America 
was discovered. It is estimated that, before the Reforma- 
tion, there were a hundred thousand copies of the Scrip- 
tures in Germany alone. When Lu'ther nailed his 
famous theses on the door of the church at Wit'ten-berg 
(§ 677), they were printed and read throughout Germany 
within three weeks. 

1 Laurenz Kos'tor probably was the first European to make use of 
separate tsrpes, between 1420 and«1430. About the same time movable 
copper types came into use independently among the Koreans, 
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People learned to read, they did read, and their former 
ignorance ])egan to give place to a new interest, to ques- 
tioning, to desire for many changes. The printing press 
not only made possible the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion; it has made possible also public education, great 
libraries, cheap newspapers, and the introduction of many 
reforms. The whole system of self-government over a 
large area would be impossible without the printing 
press. 

The Intellectual Renaissance ^ 

636. The New Learning. — No movement, however 
abrupt it may appear to be, takes place without a long 
period of preparation. In Italy the interest in the new 
learning ” was largely a revived interest in the study of 
Greek and Latin. So vital, so important to life and to 
human beings did Greek and Latin seem to the people 
of the Renaissance period that they were spoken of as the 
humanities y and the leaders were called humanists. 

The first of the humanists was Pe'trarch (1304-1374 a.d.), 
an Italian of the fourteenth century, who traveled widely, 
searching for old Greek and Latin manuscTipts. He tried 
to interest others in the study of the classics and in the 
careful comparison and criticism of old texts. So great 
was his enthusiasm for the study of the humanities, so 
much was he interested in nature and in life, so different 
were his methods from those of the medieval scholastics 
(§ 614), that he has been called the first modern man.’^ 

636. The Renaissance in Italy. — Others beside Pe- 
trarch studied Latin with enthusiasm. Manuscript copies 

' In the medieval world the individual had not counted for very much. 
Even if he was a scholar or a teacher, he accepted the authority of people 
who had lived and taught centuries before. If he tried to have a religious 
faith different from that of others, he was branded as an unbeliever and a 
heretic. During the Renaissance men began to assert that they had a 
right to their own ideas and ways of doing things. 
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of the writings of Virgil, Horace, and other classical authors 
(§ 358), neglected for centuries, were brought to light 
by the collectors. Several of the popes and many 
nobles, especially two members of the Florentine Medici 
(Med'i-chi) family, were famous patrons of letters at 
this time. 

In the next century after Petrarch, especially after the 
Turks began to threaten the capture of Constantinople, a 
number of libraries were collected by scholars and patrons 
of letters in Italy. As the Cre(‘ks and the Romans had 
known more of science and of Ihe than did th(‘ pc^ople of the 
Middle Ages, the study of these classic's broadened the 
views and extended th(3 knowledges of tins fifteenth cesntury 
scholars. 

In turn Italy taught the countries of western Europe. 
Scholars from northern Europe crossed the Alps to learn 
from the great teachers at Florence or at Rome. After 
printing was developed in Italy, the new learning was 
carried by books and essays to those who remained in 
the northern countries. 

637. The Literary Renaissance in Northern Europe. — 

The new learning naturally came much later north of the 
Alps than in Italy. It had also a different interest. The 
humanists of Italy were scholars, pure and simple. They 
collected manuscripts, or studied and criticized texts. 
In the North the humanists were both practical students 
and reformers. They gave particular attention to the 
Scriptures. As a result of their study, they very soon 
began to declare that the Gospels did not provide for a 
church such as that of the Middle Ages. Long before 
the time of Martin Luther (§ 676), some of the humanists 
criticized the Church and were, in turn, punished by the 
Church for their criticisms. 

638. Erasmus. — The greatest of the humanists was 
the great Greek scholar and critic E-ras'mus. Erasmus 
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was bom in Rotterdam in the Netherlands (1467). He 
studied at Paris and in Italy. After teaching in England, 
he spent the last twenty years of his life studying in 
Switzerland. By his writings Erasmus taught the scholars 
of northern Europe to be more exact and thorough. Al- 
though preeminently a scholar, he was also a reformer in 
spirit, for he criticized the monks and many practices of 
the Church. He published a paraphrase of the New 
Testament which aimed to bring out the original more 
clearly. When this was criticized and it was suggested 
that he recall his book, he stated that several thousand 
copies had already been printed. It was beyond recall. 

Medieval and Renaissance Art 

639. Medieval Art. — There are two periods in the 
world’s history which are particularly famous for their art. 
The first of these is the Hellenic period in Athens (§§ 186- 
187, 252-255) ; the second is the period of the Renaissance. 
Although the Renaissance is especially famous for its art- 
ists, it must not be thought that there was no medieval art. 

Medieval art concerned itself less with painting than 
with architecture and with sculpture used in cathedrals. 
For our purpose we need note only three types ^ of medieval 
architecture, Byzantine architecture^ of which the church 
of St. Mark’s and the Doge’s Palace in Venice may be 
taken as examples ; Romanesque architecture^ which used 
a modified form of the Roman arch ; and Gothic archi- 
tecture. We have already seen several specimens of this 
wonderful type of architecture, which is shown to good 
advantage in the cathedral of Amiens and the town hall 
of Louvain. We shall now study a little more in detail 
this Gothic cathedral architecture. 

^ We should note also Moorish architecture, best known to us through 
the Alhambra and other buildings of southern Spain. 
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640. Gothic Cathedral Architecture. — The medieval 
Gothic cathedrals were built in the form of a cross. The 
longer branch of the cross, called the nave^ is at the west 
end of the building, the western fagade or face of the 
cathedral showing usually the three entrance porches with 
the richly ornamented Gothic arches. Above these are 
windows, possibly round wheel windows, or of that 



Notre Dame Cathedral, Paris, France (showing flying buttresses). 


pointed-arch type which gives the name Gothic to this 
style of architecture. Surmounting all are the beautiful 
towers and possibly stately steeples, carved with a lavish- 
ness found only in medieval Europe or in the Orient. 
The French cathedrals have a pointed central spire also, 
but this becomes a heavy central tower in the cathedrals 
of England. 

Within the church one is impressed not only by the 
elaborate carvings but by the beautiful Gothic windows, 
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filled with ricdily stained glass, which frequently illus- 
trate some Biblical scene. High overhead the stately 
Gothii arc^hes meet in a wonderful arched ceiling of stone.^ 
Passing to the center of the cathedral the arms, known as 
the north transept and the south transept, are resplendent 
with the light that filters in through the high Gothic 
windows. In these transept windows the art of the 
makers of stained glass is often seen at its best. The 
east end of the cathedral is called the choir, and frequently 
exceeds in beauty any other part of the building. 

641. Italian Art before the Renaissance. — Italy was 
the home of the literary Renaissance. It was also the 
home of the Renaissance art. The name of Florence 
deserves first place in both of those important move- 
ments, Most of the medieval painting had been stiff, 
artificial, and unattractive. In the wonderful thirteenth 
centur}" Giotto (Jot'to) showed the way to new kinds 
of painting by studying life. Giotto had the same re- 
lation to Renaissance art that Petrarch had to Renais- 
sance learning. Giotto is best known, possibly, for his 
famous tower, which stands close by the cathedral of 
Florence.^ 

Directly across the stri^et from Giotto ^s tower is a 
hexagonal building called the Baptistry. In the cen- 
tury afteF the time of Giotto, some very famous bronze 
doors were made for this building by the greatest of the 
pre-Renaissance sculptors, Ghi-ber'ti, Another of the 

^ At first roofs and ceilings were constructed of wood, but fires were 
frequent and expensive. Finally the architects worked out a plan by 
which the “thrust” or pressure of the roof was carried by arches that 
rested, not on the great pillars within the building, nor on the main walls, 
but on a wall outside. If these arches were placed o\itside of the building, 
they were called flying buttresftes. By the use of flying buttresses or 
of inside arches, the architects, especially in northern France, were able 
to build cathedrals far surpassing in width and in height any that had 
l>een known previously. 

2 See page 577. 
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early Italian artists with whose work we are acquainted 
is that kind, lovable friar, whom we know as Fra An- 
geVi-co, best known for his angels with instruments. 

642. The Earliest of the Renaissance Artists. — Fra Leonardo 
Angelico was, of course, much less distinguished as an Vmci. 
artist than the great painters who lived a half century 
or a century later. Possibly the greatest figure, although 



Da Vinci’s “ Last Supper.” 


not the greatest artist, of the Eenaissan(;e is that of 
Leonardo da Vin'ci, architect, engineer, painter, and 
litterateur. One of his most famous pictures, the Last 
Supper,’' was painted on the wall of an old cdiurch in 
Milan. His '' Mona Lisa,” in the Louvre gallery in 
Paris, was brought especially to public attention when 
it was stolen a few years ago. 

Michael Angelo was almost as versatile as was Da Michael 
Vinci. He carved many famous statues of heroic size, Angelo. 

2n 
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among them the figure “ Moses.” He was the archi- 
tect of the present St. Peter’s church, which was built 
during the sixteenth century. Most of the wall and 



Michael Angelo’s “ Moses.” 


ceiling paintings of the Sistine Chapel of the Vatican 
were made by him.^ 

643. Renaissance Painting at its Height. — The great- 
est of the Florentine painters of the Renaissance was 
Ra^pha-el San'zi-o. Unlike his great contemporaries, 
Da Vinci, Michael Angelo, and Titian (Tish'an), each 
of whom lived nearly a century, Raphael died before 
middle age. Unlike the first two, he did not at- 

1 The greatest of the artists that devoted his attention especially to 
reliefs was Luc'ca della Rob'bi-a. 
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tempt work outside of his own line, that of painting. 
Like them he devoted his attention chiefly to re- 
ligious subjects. His paintings possess a charm and a 
popular appeal that is lacking in much of the work 
of his contemporaries. No doubt his Sistine Ma- 
donna is the most admired picture in the world to- 



Madonna and Child. (Detail from Raphael’a “Sistine Madonna.”) 

day. His Madonna of the Chair,’' in Florence, and 
his “ Transfiguration " are examples of other types of 
his work. 

In Venice there were many famous artists during that The 
period. Of these we can mention but one, the great 
Titian. Even to-day we speak of a wonderful color as 
Titian red, because Titian used it in painting the hair of 
his “ Flora." 
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Among the Italian 
old masters Correggio 
(Ker-rej'o) was dis- 
tinguished as a master 
of light and shade. 
This is shown in his 
famous “ Holy Night.'' 

644. The Nether- 
lands Artists. — Ex- 
cept for the Van Eyck 
brothers, Dutch art- 
ists who were famous 
for their colors, the 
painters of the North 
belong to a later period 
than the old mas- 
ters " of Italy. In 
the Netherlands many 
of the greatest of these late Renaissance artists were 
to be found. To the Flemish Netherlands belonged 
Ru'henSy whose Descent from the Cross " is possibly 
his most famous canvas. 

In the Dutch Netherlands 
Rem'hrandt was the great- 
est master. His March 
of the Night Guard " may 
be taken as an example of 
his best work. In the 
seventeenth century Van 
Dyck painted many well- 
known portraits of Charles 
I of England and his 
children. 

645. Renaissance Art in 
Other Countries. — In Eng- 
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land and France art did not develop 
as early as the period of the Renais- 
sance, the greatest artists of those 
countries living several centuries 
later. In Germany the artists were 
not numerous ; but one man, Al'- 
brecht Dur'er, painter, etcher, and 
writer, reminds us a little of his 
equally versatile contemporary, the 
distinguished Da Vinci. 

In Spain there were two great 
Renaissance artists of international 
reputation. The canvases of one 
of these, Mvrillo (Mu-ril'yo), possess something of the 
charm that delights us in the paintings of Raphael. The 
other, an even greater painter, is Velasquez (Va-las'keth). 

Rise of the Mon- 
archies 

646. Transition 
from Feudal States 
to Monarchies. — 

The late fifteenth 
century was dis- 
tinguished by 
changes not only 
in literature and 
in art, but in 
government. In 
western Europe 
in general, and in 
France, England, 
and Spain espe- 
cially, that half 
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century witnessed the development of new monarchies 
which replaced the old feudal states. Three changes 
occurred in this transition: (1) the development of a 
national spirit among the people, (2) the consolidation of 
the territory of the country, (3) the development of the 
royal power in each country. ^ 

647. France under Louis XI. — The completion of the 
monarchy in France was chiefly the work of Louis XI. 
When Louis became king in 1461, he found that his father 
had left him a small national army and a new kind of 
tax, both of which had been used because of the English 
invaders in the Hundred Years^ War; but he depended 
chiefly upon his skill in diplomacy to increase his power. 
If he could not gain his wishes by skill, or force, or quick 
marches, he defeated his opponents by bribery, or by treach- 
ery, or by poisoning them. His enemies had a way of 
dying when they became too troublesome. 

Louis’ chief enemy was Charles the Bold of Bur'gun-dy. 
Charles hoped to make himself king of a Burgundy 
that should stretch from the North Sea to the Alps 
mountains. Charles was rather successful against Louis, 
but he had many other enemies who objected to his 
forming a new kingdom. When he was killed in a 
battle against the Swiss, Louis seized the French fief of 
Burgundy. At the time that America was discovered (1492 
A.D.) France had become a large and powerful monarchy. ^ 

648. England during the Wars of the Roses. — In 
England there was less to be done to change the feudal 


^ The development of monarchy in each country was aided by a war 
within the country. In France the Hundred Years’ War, by which the 
English were driven from France, united the people and made practically 
all of France royal domain. In England the Wars of the Roses under- 
mined the power of the nobles. In Spain the wars against the Moors, by 
which the Moslems were driven from Spain, was an important cause of 
national unity and one reason for the king’s increased power. 

2 Pro-vence' and Brit 'ta-ny were also added to France about this time. 
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state into a monarchy, for England was united terri- 
torially as no other country had been. Nevertheless, in 
England the nobles were very powerful and there were 
two great factions, those that sided with the royal house 
of Lan'cas-ter and those that sided with the house of 
York. The followers of Lancaster took as an emblem 
the red rose, those of York the white rose. After the 
Hundred Years’ War with France, these nobles turned 
their attention to each other, and for twenty-five years 
England was the scene of a great conflict among the 
nobles called the Wars of the Roses.^ In this war most 
of the nobles of England were killed. The war closed 
with the battle of Bos'worth Field, which Shakespeare 
has made famous in his tragedy Richard III.” 

649. The English Monarchy under Henry VII. — 
Henry Tudor, the conqueror of Richard III, married 
Elizabeth of York, thus uniting the warring factions. 
He was a shrewd and cautious monarch, who managed 
to rid himself of his opponents by allowing them to plot 
against him. Then he exposed their plots and put them to 
death. To bring order in England he created the Court 
of the Star Chamber, in which secret trials were held. 
This afterward became infamous (§740), because it 
restricted the people’s liberties. 

Henry collected money from crown lands, old feudal 
dues, and other sources, but chiefly througli his minister, 
Morton. Almost every noble was impaled on Mor- 
ton’s Fork.” If a noble spent a great deal of money, he 
was asked to contribute to the king’s expenses because 
he was rich. If a noble spent little, he was asked to 
contribute because he was saving money. Since Heniy 
had plenty of revenue, he did not call Parliament very 

1 At this time one of the nobles, War 'wick, was so powerful that he was 
known as “the King Maker,” because several monarchs obtained or kept 
the throne through his support. 
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660. Spain under Ferdinand I. — During the Middle 
Av*es there arose in Spain several tiny Christian states 
which grew at the expense of the Moslems. In the 
middle' of the fifteenth century the Moors still held the 
south of Spain, called Granada. Portugal held practically 



her present territory, and the rest of the peninsula was 
divided into the large kingdom of Castile ^ the smaller 
one of AragoUy and the tiny kingdom of Navarre. 

In 1479 Ferdinand of Aragon, who had married Isabella 
of Castile, became king of Aragon. This united most of 
the territory in the peninsula under these joint rulers.^ 
Granada was conquered the year that Columbus dis- 
covered America. The nobles helped Ferdinand catch 

^ Portugal also was joined with Spain for eighty years. For an 
important result of this union see page 601 . 
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and punish the brigands by whom Spain was overrun. 
This police force was organized as a “ holy brotherhood.'' 
When any lawbreaker was seized, the bells were rung, 
and he was taken before the nearest judge. 

Ferdinand and Isabella obtained revenue by compelling 
the nobles to give up or pay for old privileges which they 
had taken from the Crown. Ferdinand was looked upon 
with favor by the Church, whose help he needed against 
the nobles, because he established the terrible Spanish 
Inquisition (§ 693), expelled the Jews, and began the policy 
which a century later drove out of Spain the Moriscos 
(Christian Moors) also. Ferdinand really accomplished 
a great work, leaving Spain a territorial and religious 
unit, with a strong monarchial government. 

661. Summary. — For several centuries before 1450 
the medieval world had been preparing for great changes. 
Feudalism was disappearing and nations were being 
formed. The universal religious empire was less necessary 
than it had been. People were gaining personal freedom. 
A renaissance started in the thirteenth century, but Europt^ 
was not ready for it. In the fifteenth century, however, 
the printing press, the spread of learning from Constan- 
tinople, the revival of interest in the classics, in art, in 
science, and’ in exploration made a renaissance not only 
easy but inevitable. As capital was more abundant 
and kings were becoming real monarchs, the revolutions 
of the Renaissance period included almost all institutions 
and covered almost every subject. 

The intellectual Renaissance showed itself chiefly in a 
study of life as represented by the classics. Petrarch, 

the first modern man," was the first of the humanists." 
Like him many later scholars gathered libraries, studied 
the original manuscripts, and became interested in all intel- 
lectual and religious questions. The greatest humanist 
was Erasmus. 
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The Renaissance was the period of the most famous “ old 
masters.’’ Florence was the home of many of these great 
painters. For Italy we should remember Da Vinci, 
Michael Angelo, Raphael, and Titian ; for Germany, 
Durer ; for Spain, Murillo and Velasquez ; for the Nether- 
lands, Rembrandt and Rubens. 

In France under Louis XI and in Spain under Ferdi- 
nand I real monarchies were created by the consolidation 
of the territory of the (country and by the establishment 
of the king’s supremacy over all of the nobles. In Eng- 
land Henry VII made himself an almost absolute ruler 
after the Wars of the Roses. 

In this chapter we have studied the intellectual, artistic, 
and political movements of the Renaissanc^e. In the next 
chapter we shall consider expansion and other forms of 
the economic Renaissance, and the movement for social 
reform. In chapter XXV we shall examine even more 
carefully the religious movement, the Reformation, that 
completed the Renaissance. 
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Medieval Civilization, 212—223. 

2. The Ottoman Turks. Lamed (ed.), History for Ready 
Reference, V, 3133—3141. 

3. A medieval scribe at work. Savage, Old English Li- 
hraricH, 79-85. 

4. The book trade in the later Middle Ages. Savage, Old 
English Libraries, 199-208. 

5. The invention of printing. Hudson, Story of the Renais- 
sance, 29—35. 

6. Petrarch. Robinson, Readings in European History, I, 
524-528. 

7. The collection of classical manuscripts. Hulme, Renais- 
sance and Reformation, 87—96. 

8. Giotto. Hudson, Story of the Renaissance, 177-189. 

9. Leonardo da Vinci. Goodyear, Renaissance and Modern 
Art, 132-138. 

10. Raphael. Goodyear, Renaissance and. Modern Art, 
139-149. 

11. Charles the Bold. Lamed (ed.), History for Ready 
Reference, I, 332-335. 

12. The policy of Ferdinand of Spain. Cheyney, European 
Background of American History, 92—103. 


Questions 

1. What were the important changes of the period that we 
call the Renaissance? Why was the Europe- of 1450 prepared 
for these changes whereas the Europe of 1300 was not? 

2. Name some modern ideas that began to develop in the 
Middle Ages. Trace the beginnings and the development of 
any one. Why are great historical changes almost always less 
abrupt than they appear to be? Name some medieval ideas or 
institutions that have persisted until recent years or that still 
exist. 

3. What did the Byzantine empire do directly for the world’s 
civilization ? What did it do indirectly ? Have the Turks done 
anything for humanity directly ? indirectly ? 

4. Why was the printing press important in the fifteenth 
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century ? in the nineteenth ? Will it be more or less important 
in the future than it has been in the past? 

5. Why was the study of Greek and Latin so important to 
scholars in the late Middle Ages? Compare humanism with 
scholasticism. What effect did the revival of the study of Greek 
have on Columbus (§ 654)? on the Reformation? 

G. Are we studying the “old masters’* because they belong 
to the Renaissance period or because they belong to us ? Men- 
tion five old masters from at least three countries, naming a 
great painting of each. 

7. What was the significance of changing a suzerain into a 
sovereign ? What three things helped to change the feudal states 
into monarchies? 

8. Give the names of the throe “monarchy builders” in 
France, England, and Spain, showing to what extent each united 
the people of his country, consolidated her territory, or estab- 
lished the royal power. 

9. What part did national taxes and national (not feudal) 
armies play in the creation of modern monarchies? To what 
extent did national patriotism replace allegianc^e to the local lord ? 
Why should unswerving loyalty to a king have been so important 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries? Is it as valuable to 
humanity in the twentieth century? 

10. Show how Italy and Germany (§§ G73, 705-708) have 
suffered from the ambitious plans and schemes of other countries. 
How much greater respect do we have to-day for the national 
rights of other countries that are disunited or are seeking to “work 
out their own salvation”? What is the chief purpose of inter- 
national diplomacy to-day? 



CHAPTER XXIV 


THE ECONOMIC REVOLUTION OF THE RENAIS- 
SANCE 

662. Revolutionary Changes in Business and Society. 

— Duruy has very appropriately called the introduction of 
the new learning an intellectual revolution and the rise 
of the monarchies a political revolution.^ In this period, 
as he suggests, the discoveries, the territorial expansion, 
the growth of capital and of trade constituted an economic 
revolution as well. A social revolution also was taking 
place as a result of these economic changes, but the social 
revolution was not completed on the continent of Europe 
until three centuries later. The nobles were too power- 
ful and the times were not ready for the freeing of the 
common man from the burdens and the abuses that sur- 
vived from feudal times. The religious revolution, the 
Reformation, was historically the most important of all 
the revolutionary movements of this century. 

Discovery and Expansion 

663. Medieval Geography and Exploration. — Medi- 
eval travelers and geographers were fairly well ac- 
quainted with the size and shape of two continents, 
Europe and Asia, the latter chiefly through the reports 
of travelers, such as Marco Polo (§ 572). They also 
knew a considerable amount about northern Africa. 
Many of these travelers and geographers probably knew 

^ Duruy’s Modern EuropCy 118-188. 
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that the earth was round/ even if the people thought 
that it was flat, for most scientists of the later Middle 
Ages had read in Aristotle that the earth is a sphere. 
Although Eratosthenes (§ 266) had shown that the earth 
is not very large, no voyagers dared to sail west to the 
Indies because they feared the great width of the Atlantic 
Ocean and the terrible dangers that might be encountered 
on such a trip. 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, however, 
excellent mariners^ charts were made of the. coasts of the 
Mediterranean Sea and other waters. Navigators soon 
gained greater confidence, while the new improved com- 
passes and astrolabes ^ made it safe to sail far out from 
any land. 

The leader of the early navigators, geographers, and 
explorers was Prince Henry of Portugal, called the Navi- 
gator. The islands off the coast of Africa were explored, 
some sailors feoing as far as the Congo River, but no way 
seemed open to the Indies. After many years Bar- 
thol'o-mew Di'az (1486 a.d.) passed the south end of 
Africa. Although he realized that the way was probably 
now open to the Indies, he was forced by his sailors to 

^ It was not until a half century after the discovery of America by 
Columbu.s that Copernicus (§ 728) gave to the world proof not only that 
the world is round but that it revolves around the sun. His theory was 
not believed very generally until the seventeenth century. 

* The bold voyages of the Renaissance ])eriod would not have been 
undertaken without the use of the compass and the astrolabe. About the 
thirteenth century the Arabs introduced into Europe a magnetized 
needle. It was found that if it was placed on cork in a basin of water, 
a magnetized needle would always point toward the North. Later a 
genius placed the needle on a pivot, over a marked card. The whole was 
then placed in a box for convenience in use. 

3 A few years before Columbus discovered America a geographer 
named Beheim made a mariners’ portable astrolabe that could be used for . 
determining the height of the sun above the horizon and thus learning 
the latitude of the voyager. The astrolabe had been in use among Arab 
astronomers for several centuries and its principles had been used by 
Greek scientists. 
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turn back. The great epoch-making voyage of the 
Renaissance period was not to be that of a Portuguese 
navigator in the East, but of a Genoese sailor in the 
West. 

654. The Discovery of America (1492). — As is well The work of 
known, Christopher Columbus was a Genoese geographer vespudus’ 
and navigator. He first asked the rulers of Portugal to and the 
help him fit out an expedition to find the Indies by sail- 
ing into the West. When he found that the Portuguese 



A Caravc^I of Columbus. 


were not interested, he went to Spain. In 1492, the year 
in which the Spaniards expelled the Moors from Granada, 
he set sail with his three little caravels from Cadiz, Spain. 
He found land, some of the Ba-ha'ma Islands and the 
West Indies. On his third voyage (1498) he reached the 
mainland of America; but A-me-ri'go Ves-pu'cius had 
already in 1497 discovered and explored the coast of South 
America, and the Cabots had discovered North America 
the same year. Two great continents, which unquestion- 
ably were not India, had been brought to the attention 
of Europe. 

To protect Spain^s discoveries in the West and those of 
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Portugal along Africa, the Pope (1493) divided all non- 
Christian lands between those two countries. Those 
lands that were west of a specified meridian in the Atlantic 
Ocean belonged to Spain; those east, to Portugal. All 
of the American continent, except Brazil, was to be Span- 
ish, ac^cording to the Pope. France and England, al- 
though good Catholic countries, did not observe these 
decrees very religiously. 

Until Ma-geVlaUj a Portuguese in the employ of Spain, 
sailed across the Pacific Ocean (1520), it was not known 
that the East Indies were several thousand miles beyond 
America, nor had it been proved that the world was 
round. When this fact was learned, many explorers 
tried to find ways of crossing the American continent 
by water, searching for a northwest passage to the 
spice islands of the East. 

666. The Exploration of America. — There was a 
great deal of exploration in America. This was not so 
much for the sake of America as for the gold that was 
supposed to be abundant. A Spanish adventurer, Cortez, 
conquered Mexico j sending back to Spain immense quan- 
tities of silver. The Pi-zar'ro brothers conquered Peru, 
gaining still more treasure in gold and silver which had 
belonged to the In'eas, the rulers of that country. De 
So'to and Cor-o-na'do sought the precious metals in 
Florida and in the southwestern part of what is now the 
United States^ but neither gold nor silver was found. 

Large numbers of fishing boats came each year from 
northern France and southern England to the valuable 
fisheries off the coast of Newfoundland. In the last half 
of the sixteenth century English sailors made profitable 
voyages to the Spanish main in the West Indies. Haw- 
kins and Drake smuggled in negro slaves from Africa and 
were only too willing to loot the Spanish treasure ships 
which carried gold and silver to Spain. In order to gain 
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more treasure at less risk, Drake sailed up the Pacific 
coast, seized a large amount of booty, explored parts of 
the Pacific coast of the United States, and returned home 
by way of Africa. Raids on Spain^s commerce developed 
a set of skillful, daring navigators, who were to be of great 
importance to Queen Elizabeth at the time of the great 
Armada (§ 699). 

At the close of the sixteenth century there were no 
settlements of Europeans north of the Spanish fort at 
St. Augustine in Florida, although many attempts had 
been made to establish colonies. 

666. The Portuguese in the East. — Five years after 
Columbus discovered America, Vasco de Gama, setting 
out from Portugal, reached the Indies via the Cape of Good 
Hope. The Portuguese soon established trading posts 
in India and Ceylon and pushed on to the Malay penin- 
sula and the spice islands, commercially the most im- 
portant islands in that vast group which is known as the 
“ East Indies.'' Everywhere they treated the natives 
harshly.^ From the East Indies they carried on trade 
with China and Japan. 

Gems, articles made of gold and silver, pearls, ivory, 
silks, tea, spices, cotton, and other commodities were 
carried by the Portuguese only to Lisbon. To Lisbon 
came the vessels from north-Europcan ports, particularly 
those of the Netherlands. Since the Dutch and Flemish 
tradesmen were the real distributors and therefore retail 

1 They did not gain possession of a large commercial empire in the 
East without a struggle, however. As the Arabs, still carried on a great 
deal of trade by way of the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, the Portuguese 
were obliged to defeat them and the Venetians more than once. 

Portugal had established a great commercial empire, upheld by force. 
Although the profits from this trade were enormous, they were not enough 
to make the business a sound one. Heavy royalties were paid to the 
king. The governors looted the trade as the old Roman governors looted 
their provinces (§ 330), every merchant, every employee, and every 
oflicial having a share in the spoils. 
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salesmen of tliose expensive eastern, luxuries, they grew 
rich, although the Portuguese barely prospered. 

667. Some Results of Expansion. — The world with 
which Europeans were acquainted after the time of 
Magc^lhiii was very different from the known world of 
the preceding century. It was now known positivel.y 
that the earth is round and that there is a great conti- 
nent west of the Atlantic Ocean, separated from Asia by 
an ocean wider than the Atlantic. 

From a narrow sphere of action centering in the Medi- 
terranean Sea, the Christian peoples of Europe suddenly 
became interested in distant countries and world-wide 
affairs. Commerce, which five centuries earlier had not 
existed, or at most, had been carried on between towns, 
and which in the fifteenth century had grown to national 
proportions, now became international. 

The New (Capitalism and its influence 

668. Lack of Capital in the Middle Ages. — In medieval 
times there was so little money that each peasant was 
obliged to pay his rent and his dues to his lord (§ 494) 
in wheat or chickens or wine. Neither was there enough 
capital for each farmer to own his plows and oxen and 
barns for himself. The n^sult was the wasteful system of 
cultivation in common that has benm considered (§ 492). 

In this connection we must notice that money is not 
the same thing as capital, for mon('y is chiefly a medium 
of exchange, that is, a form of wealth which is used by 
every one. For example, wheat is exchanged by the farmer 
for cash and the cash is then used to purchase what- 
ever the farmer needs. Capital, on the other hand, may 
be money or any other form of wealth that is saved and 
used, in the purchase of tools or raw materials or mer- 
chandise, to produce more wealth. A person may have 
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a great deal of capital, for instance, factories, machines, 
or ships, yet he may have very little money, for he uses 
all of this capital to earn more wealth for himself, but he 
needs only a little money in order to trade his products 
for new raw materials. 

669. Capitalists of the Later Middle Ages. — The The Jews 

experience of Europe in the later Middle Ages proved that 
it was easier to save capital out of the surplus wealth 
acquired in trade than out of a possible surplus produced 
by land. In consequence the first capitalists of the later 
Middle Ages were tlu‘ Jews, who were usually forbidden 
to hold land, thus being forced to d(wote their attention 
to trade and later to the lending of money. They loaned 
money to kings, who always needed more than they had, 
and to merchants, who used the money as capital in their 
business. As there was a great demand for capital, and 
a very small supply, the Jews usually asked high rates of 
interest. 

The Jews were despised and ill-treated, not simply Reasons for 
• because they drove such hard bargains with those who 
borrowed from them, but because the best Christians, 
especially during and after the (Vusades, believed that 
it was right to persecute a people whose ancestors had 
put Jesus Christ to death. 

660. Jacques Coeur, Merchant and Capitalist. — Since Cceur’s 

large sums were made from trade, some of the most sue- 

^ ^ , business 

cessful European merchants not only did business on a and in the 
very extensive scale, but they loaned money to kings 
and princes. One of the t^arliest and most prominent of ment. 
these merchant-capitalists was Jacques Coeur (Zhak Kur)‘ 
a Frenchman. Most of his wealth was acquired from 
trade with the East. He was asked by the father of 
Louis IX to occupy important positions in the French 
government, and his great wealth undoubtedly helped the 
French to win the wars against England. 
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At the height of his career Coeur continued to carry 
on business with the East, having business houses in all 
important French cities, in England, in Spain, and in 
Italy. He built chapels and houses and endowed three 
colleges. He loaned money not only to the French king 
but to hundreds of nobles who needed money. In fact 
lie was the most powerful man, financially and politically, 
in France. This caused his enemies to rise against him. 

He was imprisoned, 
fined an amount equal 
to $5,000,000 to-day, 
and his property con- 
fiscated. The govern- 
ments of that day 
were not so willing to 
protect capitalists as 
they have been in 
later centuries. 

661. The House of 
Fugger. — An even 
better example of the 
early modern capital- 
ist is furnished by the 
Fug'ger family, the fifteenth and sixteenth century Roths'- 
childs. These people lived in Augsburg in Germany. For 
a century and a half they gathered wealth until they could 
dictate to kings and emperors. As in the case of the 
Rothschilds, the family fortunes were used as a great 
fund for controlling business and finance. At one time 
the wealth of the Fuggers was estimated at a sum equal 
in purchasing power to more than $300,000,000 to-day. 

The most interesting and influential member of this 
family was Jacob Fugger, a contemporary of Christopher 
Columbus. In Jacob's time the Fuggei*s owned silver 
mines in Tyrol, copper mines in Hungary, and developed, 
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for the owners, mines in other countries. They loaned im- 
mense sums to the emperor, who mortgaged to them sev- 
eral counties and estates. As they wished to gain com- 
mercial advantages in Spain and in America, Jacob Fugger 
did not hesitate to use his money to procure the election 
in 1519 of Charles of Spain as Emperor Charles V (§ 674). 
Thereafter the Fuggers did some business in the new 
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world as well as in the old. When we hear of an alliance 
between big business and a government in our own 
day, we must remember that concentrated wealth has 
always had great influence in government and has also 
been influenced greatly by the good-will or the ill-will of 
a country’s rulers. 

662. The English “ Merchant Adventurers.” — In 
England there were no merchants whose wealth com- 
pared for a moment with that of Coeur or the Fuggers, 
blit gradually a prosperous merchant class developed, that 
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made money in the wool trade, or possibly in the herring 
fisheries/ or from trade with distant countries. The mem- 
bers of the first English organization to engage in distant 
foreign trade were called the Merchant Adventurers.’’ 
For a, long time they did not venture very far, limiting 
their trade chiefly to the city of Antwerp, which allowed 
practically free trade for every one. This policy was 
so successful that later Antwerp became what Bruges 
had been (§ 566), the commercial metropolis of northern 
Europe.^ 

663. Wool Growing and Manufacture in England. — 

Meanwhile new methods were being introduced into 
English agriculture and industry. The change from 
medieval times to modern times in both English agricul- 
ture and manufacturing may be explained best by the 
wool industries, since wool was the most important prod- 
uct of England (§ 563). 
Even before the Renais- 
sance English weavers . 
were able to use all of 
the wool which England 
could produce, although 
Flemish weavers were 
still trying to buy some 
of the English wool. 
This made it very prof- 
itable to raise sheep. 

All over England the landowners and tenants began 
to inclose lands for sheep. Because of the prosperity 

^ The herring fisheries of the North Sea have played an even more 
important part in the economic development and international struggles 
of Europe than the Newfoundland cod fisheries have done in those of 
America. 

2 The decline of Antwerp dates from the Spanish attack in 1576. , 
This w'as so destructive that it is known as the ‘‘Spanish fury.” For 
this period see §§ 694-G96. 
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that was brought by wool and the new commerce, popula- 
tion increased rapidly. For example, the population of 
London increased 300 per cent in the seventy years before 
1600, and doubled again in the following half century. 
To feed this larger number of people, when a smaller 
area was cultivated, required larger crops, new vege- 
tables that would give more food per acre, better tools, 
and better methods of cultivating the soil. To keep her 
people from starvation England was forced to improve 
her agriculture. From her wool, her improved agricul- 
ture, and her trade with other countries, she began to 
save her surplus wealth. She was then able to enjoy more 
prosperity (§ 716), to look still further for foreign markets 
(§ 722), and to be more interested in outside affairs. 

Social Unrest 

664. High Prices and High Rents in England. — In a 

period when prices were rising, when tlie more impor- 
tant English landlords wei*e inclosing many of the old 
farm lands, and merchants were making money in home 
and foreign trade, many people would naturally suffer 
because of those very changes. If a man were a day 
laborer, he found that his wages did not increase very 
much, although he was obliged to pay much more for 
bread, much more for meat, and possibly three times as 
much for the rent of his cottage. 

This era of change and of high prices was particularly 
hard on the peasant farmers, especially in England ahd 
in Germany. Bishop Lat'i-mer showed this in a sermon 
that has often been quoted. He stated that an English 
farm for which his father paid a rent of 3 or 4 pounds 
per year was a little later rented for 16 pounds and that 
»a larger farm “ which heretofore went for 20 or 40 pounds 
by the year, is now let for 50 or 100 pounds by the year.’^ 
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666. How the Lot of the German Peasants changed 
for the Worse during the Renaissance. — Outside of 
England the condition of the peasants was worse than it 
was on that island. Before this time in Germany, for 
example, all peasants had paid in services or in produce 
for the use of their lands. They had not paid a money 
rent, as had been done in some parts of France and Eng- 
land during the preceding century (§ 627). Now the 
German landlords were willing to be paid in money. 
The change was as unfortunate for the German serfs and 
villeins as the increased rents of this period were for the 
English farmers whom we just mentioned; that is, they 
were obliged to pay in money far more than they had 
been compelled to pay formerly in services. Instead of 
being better off, they found it harder than before to 
dispose of their crops and pay all that they owed to their 
lords. The government did little to relieve the peasants. 
In fact it did something to make their lot harder, for it 
took away the use of the forests and the commons 
(§ 491). Furthermore, it levied upon them heavier taxes 
than in preceding centuries. 

666, Social Discontent and the Bundschuh. — In south- 
ern Germany the peasants were fairly intelligent and 
prosperous. They realized that they were not being 
treated fairly. They had the example of the Swiss who 
had successfully revolted against their lords, and they 
had a grievance against the Fuggers (§ 661) and other 
capitalists, who were becoming richer and richer. About 
the time that America was discovered, they organized a 
series of peasants’ revolts. They placed upon their 
banners the picture of a Bundschuh (Bunt'shu), a peas- 
ant’s wooden shoe fastened with bands, as a sign of their 
oppression. They demanded ‘‘ only what is just before 
God.” As the peasants hated all landlords, they were 
especially bitter toward the Church, not only because 
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the Church owned so much of the land but because it 
demanded tithes (§ 521) and other special payments. 
In every case these revolts were put down and the leaders 
were hanged. 

667. The Peasants^ Revolt and the Twelve Articles 
(1624). — As all southern Germany was ready to revolt, 
its people welcomed the opposition of Martin Luther to 
the Church (§ 679). For a short time this district became 
the storm center of that great movement, the German 
Reformation. A little thing started the socinl revolu- 
Uon. A countess in the Black Forest compelled some of 
the peasants on her lands to gather strawberries for her 
on a church holiday. The tenants refused. Within a 
few days a thousand men joined them in demanding 
from their lords the reform of all abuses. These demands 
are called the Twelve Articles,^^ Among them were the 
right to choose their own pastors, who should be allowed 
to preach the true Gospel, exemption from the small tithe, 
release from serfdom, a reduction of rents, and restoration 
of the right to use the commons and the forests. 
They agreed to withdraw any article that was contrar}^ 
to Scripture. 

668. Suppression of the Great Peasants^ Revolt 
(1626). — The Twelve Articles were printed and 
spread broadcast throughout southern Germany, but 
everywhere the peasants^ demands were spurned with 
contempt by the lords. Many laborers from the towns 
now joined the uprising, aiding the cause by their num- 
bers and their sympathy. They did not bring to the re- 
volting armies the organization, the leaders, or the 
weapons that they needed. Wherever the peasants were 
met by the knights in battle, they were massacred in large 
numbers by the trained, well-equipped troops of the nobles. 

Unable to meet their enemies in the field, the peasants 
plundered castles, cutting their victims with knives and 
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in one iiistanco gouging out the eyes of three score towns- 
men. Yet a little more than six months after the revolt 
started; the last army '' of the revolting peasants had 
l)een slaughtered and the uprising had been completely 
suj)pressed. It is said that a hundred thousand peasants 
lost their lives in this mad revolt against their masters. 
Ajid they died in vain, for ‘there was little improvement 
in the condition of the peasants in Germany during the 
]iext three centuries. 

669. The Period of the Renaissance as a Preparation 
for the Reformation. — If we look back over the last 
two chapters, we can understand better why the Refor- 
mation occurred in the first half of the sixteenth century. 
The world was radically different in 1520 from what it 
had been a century or even a half century earlier. First 
of all there was the printing press y which had revolutionized 
the making of books and the spread of knowledge. Then 
there were the numarchies, the new strong national 
governments that had grown out of the feudal states, 
their rise being accomj)ani(Kl by a corresponding decrease 
in the power of feudalism. Third, there was the dis- 
covery of a new world in iho West and practically a new 
world in the far East (the East Indies), with the astound- 
ing discovery that the earth was round and not flat as the 
medieval scholars had taught. F ourth, there was the rise 
of capitaly of new indusiriesy and of commerce. As nation 
fought with nation for trade, all objected to church regu- 
lation regarding business. When the world outside of 
Europe was divided between Spain and Portugal by a 
decree of the Pope, France and England resented the divi- 
sion and refused to be bound by it. Fifth, among the 
changing or changed conditions of the time was the great 
social unrest among the people since they were deprived 
of home or business by the decadence of old occupations, 
were heavily taxed by the new national governments, and 
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felt aggrieved at the growth of a capitalist class. Last of 
all, though earlier in time than many of the others, was 
the new learning, humanism, which aroused among scholars 
a new spirit of inquiry and made them more critical. 

All of these conditions and the general spirit of the 
Renaissance favored a modification of the religious system 
of the later Middle Ages. The medieval religious empire 
had not been as necessary nor as prominent during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries as in the preceding 
250 years. In the Church itself there existed a great 
many privileges and customs which were objectionable 
to scholars, merchants, kings, and the common people. 

670. Summary. — The Portuguese were the first to 
attempt to trade outside the medieval sphere of com- 
mercial activity, although it was Spain that equipped 
Columbus for the voyage on which he discovered a new 
world (1492 a.d.). In 1497 Vespucius and the Cabots dis- 
covered South and North America respectively. In 1498 
Vasco de Gama reached India via the Cape of Good 
Hope, and about 1520 Magellan's sailors first navigated 
the globe. Spain gained many possessions in semi- 
tropical America, but the other countries had no perma- 
nent settlements in the new world in 1600. The Portu- 
guese built up an extensive commercial empire in the 
East but they allowed corruption and more enterprising 
rivals to destroy this within a century. 

Human progress has depended on the possibility of pro- 
ducing wealth. Wealth in its turn depends greatly on pro- 
ductive capital and is more usable when there is an abun- 
dance of money for purposes of exchange. Capital and 
capitalists were rare in the Middle Ages, although the 
ill-used Jews were active money-lenders and bankers. 
Among the first great capitalists were Jacques Coeur, a 
Frenchman, and the Fuggers of Augsburg. Beside doing 
extensive business in many different lines, these people 
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loaned money, financed wars, and controlled governments 
In England the companies that grew out of the Merchant 
Adventurers '' became wealthy and powerful in trade. 
Wool growing, the inclosure of land for sheep, and better 
agriculture were features of England's economic history 
at this time. 

In this period of change prices rose rapidly and rents 
became very high. The payment of rents in money 
rather than in services increased rather than hghtened 
the burdens of the peasants and farmers. Partly on ac- 
count of the inclosures of lands many people lost their 

farms,” increasing the number of unemployed persons, 
paupers, and vagrants in England. In the south German 
states the peasants were in a continual state of unrest 
during the half century before 1524. In that year a wide- 
spread revolt broke out which was not suppressed until 
about 100,000 peasants had lost their lives. 
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Questions 

1. What was the “known world” of the ancients? What 
were the medieval ideas of the size of the earth, its seas, and its 
continents? Show what part inventions such as the printing 
press, the compass, the astrolabe, and gunpowder had on the 
fifteenth century awakening of Europe. 

2. Explain the eastern trade routes. Show how little share 
Portugal, Spain, and England had in the eastern trade over those 
routes. Why did Portugal go east via the Capo of Good Hope? 
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Why did Spain try to roach the Indies by sailing west? Why 
did England have so little share in the new world commerce? 

3. Stat(‘ tlio names of the four great American discoverers. 
Give dat-(> of (jach, tell under what flag each sailed, and what each 
discovered. What territory did each European country hold 
in America in 1600? What land did each claim? 

4. Write an account of the trade with the East from the time 
of the early Crusades to the time when the Dutch gained control 
of most of the Portuguese trade and many of the East India 
islands (§ 696). 

5. What is the difference between trade and industry (manu- 
facturing) ? between capital and money ? (^an any one save cap- 
ital unless he has more income and wealth than enough to pay for 
necessities? Can any one create very much new wealth without 
more or less capital, such as tools, raw materials, etc.? Why 
then are capital and tlie capitalist necessary for human progress? 
How did capitalists abuse their power in Roman times (§§ 331, 
366) ? during the Renaissance ? 

6. Show how all of the following in England are connected 
with one another: the “Merchant Adventurers’" and the groat 
chartered companies ; the growth of towns ; the inclosure of 
lands, increase of sheep raising, and improved agriculture ; higher 
rents, vagrancy, pauperism, and poor laws. What effect had 
these changes in the history of England under Henry VIII 
and Elizabeth ? 

7. Why are revolutions started by people who are better off 
than others of their class ? For example, why did the villeins of 
England revolt in 1381, whereas those of southern Germany did 
not revolt until a century or more later, and the more degraded 
but loss intelligent serfs of eastern Germany did not revolt at all? 
Why did the intelligent, almost self-governing American colonies 
revolt ill 1776, whereas the more oppressed Spanish colonies 
endured a harsher rule for a longer time? Why were the most 
intelligent common people on the Continent, the IVench, the 
first to rid themselves (1789) of the “old regime”? 

8. Show how the period of the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion changed considerably all of the old institutions of the Middle 
Ages except serfdom and villeinage on the Continent. 
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671. The Reformation as both Revolution and Reform. 

The Reformation which took place in the first half 
of the sixteenth century was a widespread religious re- 
form movement affecting all of western Europe. It 
would have been impossible to preserve the medieval 
Church in modern times. That Church had done or 
had tried to do many things which naturally belonged 
to the state or the government. It had its own courts. 
It owned and ruled an immense amount of land, its 
bishops having special privileges as secular rulers. It 
looked after most of the schools, all marriages, divorce, 
the poor, and a hundred other matters that we consider 
the chief duty of our governments. After kings became 
monarchs and feudal states became nations and modern 
commercial enterprise interested people in the making 
of money, the medieval Church could have maintained 
its widespread rule over western Europe only by volun- 
tarily limiting itself to matters purely of religion and 
of morals. 

Here then was an almost inevitable conflict. The 
new age wanted something different from the medieval 
Cnurch. The medieval Church clung to its old powers 
and privileges, making little or no attempt to find out 
the needs of the Renaissance period and little effort to 
rid itself of customs that had grown into abuses and 
therefore evils. Add to this the ambitions and the 
selfish scheming of emperors, kings, princes, prelates, 
and reformers, and there could be but one result — the 
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old order must be modified or it would be changed abruptly 
and by revolutionary means. 

In fact the Reformation included both reform of the 
medieval Church and a religious revolution. Over all 
northern Europe the Church was changing so slowly 
that a Protestant Revolution occurred which established 
new national Protestant churches in place of the medieval 
Church. In southern Europe, on the contrary, the 
Roman Catholic Church, by making sweeping reforms 
within the Church and by gaining the support of the 
kings and princes of the Romance countries, i)reserved 
a church that outwardly was the direct successor of the 
medieval Church.^ This was the Counter Reformation. 

Political Condition of Europe — Early Sixteenth 
Century 

672. The Condition of Italy during the Renaissance. — 

To understand the Reformation we must know not only 
the general conditions considered in the last two chapters 
but we must comprehend the politic^al situation in the 
leading countries. While France, England, and Spain 
were bi'ing united into strong monarchies (§§ 646-650), 
Italy and Germany were becoming ev(m more disorganized ^ 
than they had been during the Middle Ages. Northern 
Italy was made up of numerous city states, nominally 
republics but really oligarchies. Of these V enice, Florence, 
and 1 he duchy of Milan were most important. In southern 
Italy was the kingdom of Naples and across the center 
of Italy were the states of the Church. The fifteenth 
century was a period of dissension and intrigue in Italy. 

1 Since the Reformation the Roman f^atholic Caiurch has been a 
distinctively religious organization insteail of both a secular and religious 
body, as was the Church of the Middle Ages. 

2 Decentralized. 

® This kingdom was also called the kingdom of the Tw^o Sicilies. 
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Wars and assassination by poisoning were two char- 
acteristics of the age. Yet this was a period of com- 
mercial prosperity as well as intellectual progress. 

Venice was apparently at the height of her power until 
her enemies united and seized her territories.^ Florence 
was an intellectual 
and artistic center 
.,^ly equaled by 
Athens in the days 
of Pericles.^ Rome 
was not only the 
most important 
city in the Church ; 
it was the capital 
of the Papal States 
as well. Although 
the ruler of the 
Papal States was 
the Pope, ambi- 
tious Italian 
nobles struggled 
to get the papacy, 
hoping that they 
might change the 
Papal States into 
a kingdom which 
should remain under the rule of their family.^ One Ren- 

1 Venice lost power in the East chiefly through the growth of the 
Portuguese trade and commercial empire (§ 050). Her losses in Italy 
were due to the League of Cambray, formed against her in 1508 a.d. 

* At Florence there lived a monk name Sa-vo-na-ro'la. Stern and 
intensely religious, this monk denounced the corruption, the immorality, 
and the irreligion of the times. He dared to denounce the Pope. For 
several years Savonarola (1494-1498) controlled the republic of Florence, 
introducing many moral reforms. At length he was seized by his enemies, 
tried, and condemned to death. 

* The most unscrupulous of these ambitious popes was Alexander VI. 

2p 
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aissance pope was particularly interested in beautifying 
the city of Rome. For example, the present church of 
St. Peter’s was built at this time. 

673. The Beginnings of Modern International Diplo- 
macy. — The Italian states were separated and warring 
against each other. The kings of France and Spain 
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claimed that they were the Icf^al rulers of some of these 
states in Italy. Italy therefore became the center of 
international struggles for territory and power. 

This modern struggle between the nations was started 
by Charles VIII of France. In 1494 Charles invaded 
Italy with a large army in order to make good his claims 
to the kingdom of Naples. He marched down through 
the peninsula as though on a triumphal journey, being 
welcomed at every city. Since his easy success united 
his enemies, he returned with difficulty to France. 
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In later years and centuries we shall see how often 
Italy became the international battle ground, now be- 
tween France and Spain, now between Austria and Spain, 
now between France and Austria, until the Italians, about 
fifty years ago, united, expelled all foreigners, and estab- 
lished a national government of their own. 

674. Francis I and Charles V. — Francis I of France 
and Charles V of Cermany fought over Italy. At first 
I'rancis was successful, but, while attempting to besiege 
Pavia in northern Italy (1524 a.d.), Francis was captured 
and imprisoned by CTiarles V. After a year in prison, 
he agreed to the terms demanded l)y Charles and gave 
up all claims to any lands in Italy.^ In 1516 Francis had 
made an arrangement with the Pope by which the Church 
in Fraiuio was brought under the almost absolute control 
of the French king, who was to appoint all church officials. 
Practically, this gave France a ^^nationaP^ church. 

In the year 1519, the electors of the empire (§ 534 n.) 
chose as emperor Charles, king of Spain. His only rivals 
were not princes of Germany, as we should have expected, 
but Francis I and Henry VIII of England. 

Charles was an earnest and honest man, who tried to do 
his whole duty. He was not an able man, and only an 
able man could have ruled his vast possessions satisfac- 
torily under the most favorable circumstances. It was 
impossible for him to cope with the troubles that he had 
in Italy with Francis I, on the Austrian boundaries with 
the Turks, and in Germany with the new religious sect 
started by Luther. 

At the time of his election, Charles V was the ruler 
of wide dominions that had come to him as the result of 
a series of remarkable Hapsburg marriages.” Through 

1 As soon as ho was free, he broke his promise and again made war on 
Charles in Italy. Later, to the horror of all Christendom, Francis allied 
himself with the Turks. 
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his mother, the daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, he 
inherited Spain, Naples, Sicily, and large territories in 
Airieiica. Through his father, who was the son of Maxi- 
milian of Austria and Mary, daughter of Charles the Bold 
of Burgundy (§ 647), he became ruler of German Bur- 
gundy and of the Netherlands, and heir to the Hapsburg 
possessions in Austria. 

The Reformation in Germany 

676. Condition of Germany in the Early Sixteenth 
Century. — Germany was unfortunate in having as her 
chief ruler an emperor who had a position of great honor 
but no power such as that held by the kings of France, 
Spain, and England. The real rulers of Germany were the 
great princes. Usually one of these princes was emperor. 
His sole real power was due to his i)osition as prince. In 
fact, the (h^rman emperor at this time was a feudal king 
(§ 580). Under Charles V the country did not even have 
a resident king, for Charles was absent from Germany 
during the nine critical years from 1521 to 1530. During 
the last of his reign he was in Germany only a small part 
of the time. Moreover, Charles, having been born in 
the Netherlands, and being ruler of the Hapsburg domin- 
ions in Austria and king of Spain, was really interested 
in the Netherlands, in- Austria, and in Spain — not in 
Germany. 

In spite of the fact that they had no national ruler, - 
the German people had very strong national feelings on 
many subjects. For example, they resented the inter- 
ference of any outsider in Germany. At this time, with- 
out question, the Germans felt that the church prelates 
were outsiders and that the work of archbishops, friars, 
and other churchmen was interfering with German rights. 
The Germans objected to the amount of money that 
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was collected by the friars and the Pope’s agents for the use 
of the Church. They resented the special privileges held 
by church officials. They demanded the reform of clergy 
who, high church officials freely admitted, were worldly 
and immoral. They were ready to break with the Church 
not so much because they disagreed with the religion or 
the doctrines of the Church, but because the Church 
seemed to be the chief ob- 
stacle in the way of their 
becoming a nation. 

676. Martin Luther. — 

The man who led the re- 
ligious movement which 
Split the medieval Church, 
not simply in Germany 
but in western Europe, 
was Martin Luther. 

Luther was born in 1483 
in a little village of north 
central Germany. Luther’s 
people were peasants, his 
father being a miner who 
was ambitious to educate 
Martin in order that he might become a lawyer. At the 
age of twenty-two Luther abruptly turned his back on the 
law as a career, and, much against his father’s wishes, be- 
came a friar. 

Luther read extensively in the Bible and from the 
writings of St. Augustine.^ He came to believe that 

1 As he was often oppressed by a sense of his sinfulness and unworthi- 
ness, he found more comfort in the teachings of St. Paul and of St. Augus- 
tine than in his prayers, vigils, and fastings in the monastery. Luther 
had thought for a long time that a man’s sin would not be forgiven simply 
because he performed some external act of penance. He had learned from 
St. Augustine and the leader of the religious order to which he belonged 
that “man must be justified hy faith '' ; that is, that the remission of sin 
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man^s salvation does not depend on “ works but on his 
faith in God. In 1507 Luther began to teach in the new 
University of Wittenberg, in Saxony, about fifty miles from 
Berlin. A little later he was sent on religious business to 
Rome. He was not impressed with the beauties and the 
wonderful buildings of the ‘‘ Eternal City,” but he was un- 
favorably impressed with the spirit of worldliness shown by 
many of the high church officials. He returned from Rome- 
with his confidence in the Church somewhat shaken. 

677. The Controversy over the Sale of Indulgences. — 
In order to obtain money for the construction of St. 
Peter’s Church in Rome and to repel any possible attacks 
of the Turks, special church agents were authorized to 
sell papers known as indulgences. The indulgences, 
being printed in Latin, could not be read by the common 
people by whom they were bought. Many purchasers 
thought that, if a sinner bought an indulgence, he need 
not bother very much about doing penance. As matter 
of fact, the indulgence was a statement that the sinner 
should be freed from punishment in purgatory on account 
of a specified offense, for which, however, he must do pen- 
ance. It did not take the place of repentance or of any 
act of self-denial as penance. 

That the use of indulgences was likely to be abused 
was shown in 1517 by the work of Tet'zel, a seller of 
indulgences. Tetzel, a loud-voiced, persuasive speaker, 
sold indulgences near Wittenberg, some of them to Luther’s 
own people.^ Luther was very indignant. Finally, ac- 

must come through faith in Christ and not through gifts or acts of self- 
denial. When he was in Rome, he had gone on his knees halfway up the 
steps of one of the churches when he thought “ the just shall live by faith.'' 
He rose and went down the steps. There was nothing necessarily anti- 
Catholie in this belief, for later the Protestants and the Catholics came 
near uniting on this doctrine, the union being prevented by the extrem- 
ists on both sides. 

^ Tetzel was not allowed to enter the domains of the Duke Frederick 
of Saxony, not only because Frederick might have been opposed to the 
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cording to the custom of that day, he nailed on the door 
of the castle church at Wittenberg a copy of ninety-five 
theses or propositions about indulgences which he would 
debate with any one. He was astonished to .find that, 
although no one came forward to debate with him, printed 
copies of his theses were carried to all parts of Germany 
within less than a month. 

678. The Diet of Worms (1621). — The Pope at first 
treated the controversy between Luther and Tetzel as 
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a squabble of monks. Really it was the spark that 
fired the magazine of German antagonism to the Roman 
Church. Gradually Luther became more violent in his 
criticisms and finally burned in public a bull, or decree, 

sale of indulgences but because Frederick, in common with most other 
Germans, objected to the Church’s raising such enormous revenues in 
Germany. 
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issued against him by the Pope. Naturally he was excom- 
municated. 

Having l)een driven out of the Church, Luther was 
now summoned to appear before the Diet or Parliament 
of the empire, held by Charles V at Worms (Verms) in 
1521 . To many people of that time Luther’s trial before 
the Diet did not seem important, but to-day that meeting 
of the Diet is remembered solely on account of its trial 
of Luther. At the Diet of Worms, Luther was asked 
to recant. He refused, saying : I may not, and will not 
recant, because to act against conscience is unholy and 
unsafe. So help me God.” A week later Luther left 
Worms and proceeded homeward. While riding through 
a wood he was seized by friends, who, fearing for his 
life, hid him for a year in the castle of the Wartburg. 
There he translated part • of the Bible into vigorous, 
forceful German. In doing this it might almost be said 
that ho created a new national German language. After 
Luther left Worms, he was condemned by the Diet, 
the Edict of Worms declaring that the said Martin 
Luther shall hereafter be held and esteemed by each and 
all of us as a limb cut off from the Church of God, an ob- 
stinate schismatic and manifest heretic.” 

679. Numerous Classes that supported Luther. — 
Germany had been waiting for a national leader. That 
leader she seemed to find in Luther. His cause was 
taken up by hundreds of thousands who joined in a great 
religious reform movement, by multitudes who objected 
to the immorality of the clergy and the arbitrary rules 
of the Church, by the knights who wanted more political 
rights, by the townsmen with whose trade the special 
privileges and laws of the Church interfered, by peasants 
who wanted the “ twelve articles ” (§ 667 ), by church- 
men who demanded the right to marry, and to preach to 
the people in the German language, and by princes who 
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were won over to the new faith by conviction or by their 
interests. 

680. The German Princes decide the Protestant 
Revolution. — In fact, not only did the princes of Luther's 
day decide the course of the Protestant Revolution in 
Germany but later princes decided the religion and the 
government of Germany in succeeding centuries. When 
the peasants revolted in the terrible insurrection of 1524- 
25 (§ 667), the princes united against this new and un- 
desired form of revolution. Luther supported them in 
language that was coarse and violent. “ Luther, in fact, 
saved the Reformation by cutting it adrift from the 
failing cause of the peasants and tying it to the chariot 
wheels of the triumphant Princes." 

In the j^ar following the suppression of the Peasants' 
Revolt, Charles V being still absent from Germany, the 
princes persuaded the Diet to agree that each prince 
should control the religion of his own state. Whether 
the prince was Catholic or Protestant this control in- 
cluded the secularization " of the monasteries and 
many other church properties. That is, the monasteries 
and other church lands usually became the property of 
the state, even if the religion of the state was Roman 
Catholic. In other words, the Church became sub- 
ordinate to the state in Germany. 

A later Diet decided that each prince did not have the 
right to decide the religion of his state. The Lutheran 
princes at once protested. On this account those who 
separated from the Catholic Church are called Protestants} 

681. Compromise made by the Catholics and Prot- 
estants. — In the absence of Charles V it was diflScult 


^ An attempt was made to reconcile the Catholics and Protestants at 
the Diet of Augsburg (1530). The mild and scholarly Protestant theolo- 
gian, Me-lanch'thon, drew up the Confession of Augsburg, which made as 
little as possible of the differences between the two sects. 
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for the imperiar government to suppress Protestantism 
without involving Germany in civil war. When Charles V 
was finally free to attack the Protestants, the princes 
who favored the new religious sect organized a league 
called the Schmal-kal'dic League. The league was de- 
cisively beaten by the Catholic armies, but again Charles V 
was too busy elsewhere to suppress the Protestants. 

In 1555 by the peace of Augsburg the two parties in 
the German empire accepted a compromise. All princes 
and towns were to decide for themselves whether their 
people should be Catholics or Lutherans. There was to 
be no religious toleration in any community, since all were 
to believe as their prince believed. Those who did not 
agree with the prince were obliged to emigrate or conform. 
No Protestants except the Lutherans had the right to 
worship as they wished. 

The Reformation outside of Germany 

682 . The Extent of the Protestant Revolt. — The Protes- 
tant Revolution included all of the Teutonic peoples of 
northern and western Europe. Besides the Lutheran 
states of the empire, chiefly in north Germany, the Scan- 
dinavian countries became Protestant. The Dutch Neth- 
erlands (§ 694), England (§686), and some Swiss cantons 
accepted the new faith, while hundreds of thousands of 
converts were made in France and other countries. 

In France and in Switzerland the reform movement 
started earlier than in Germany. The Swiss had first 
organized a confederation in 1291 and had freed them- 
selves from the rule of their masters, the Hapsburgs. The 
self-governing districts, or cantons, were as independent 
in their views on religion as they were in politics. Al- 
though some of them opposed the Roman Church, they 
followed, not Luther, but at first, the Swiss reformer 
Zwingli (Tsving'li), and, later, Calvin. 
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683. John Calvin. — Next to Luther the most in- 
fluential of the Protestant reformers was John Calvin, 
a Frenchman. Calvin had been educated for the Church 
but preferred the study of law. As the ideas of the 
Protestants spread, he became interested in the new 
religion.^ Calvin organized the most logical system of the- 
ology that we have ever known. This is called CaVvin-ism, 

In the town of Geneva, which Calvin practically ruled 
for twenty years, he carried out the ideas of the earlier 
Swiss reformer, Zwingli, in regard to the election of pastors 
by congregations, and literal interpretation of the Scripture. 
Calvin believed that both Church and state should be 
ruled indirectly by the people. Contrary to the belief 
of most Protestant reformers, he held to the older idea that 
the Church should be independent of the state. In 
practice, ho'wever, he governed the pleasure-loving people 
of Geneva under a very strict religious rule. Calvin was 
very intolerant, burning at the stake a learned phy- 
sician, Servetus, whose misfortune it was to disagree with 
him about certain theological doctrines. 

684. Henry VIII and the Divorce Question. — The 
Reformation in England was not to be the work of re- 
formers, either the Lollards (§ 619), of whom there were 
a fair number at this time, or the Oxford Reformers.” ^ 
It was rather the personal act of the despotic monarch, 
Henry VIII, who became king in 1509 a.d., on the death 
of his father, Henry VII (§ 649). Henry was able and 


1 Calvin and Zwingli were the leaders of the reform movement among 
the Hu'gue-nots in France (§ 701), among the Dutch, the Scotch, and th? 
English reformers called Puritans (§ 738). 

2 The three leaders of the Oxford Reformers were John Colet, Erasmus 
(§ 638), and Thomas More. Before Luther’s break with the C'hurchthey 
lectured against the scholastics, they studied the Bible rather than the 
writings of those schoolmen, and they preached social and religious reform. 
In fact, Colet demanded reform of the Church so earnestly that conserva- 
tive churchmen wished to have him tried for heresy. 
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headstrong, as were all of the rulers of the Tudor line.^ 
In order to keep the friendship of Spain, he married 
Catherine of Aragon, the widow of his older brother and 
the aunt of the emperor Charles V. This had required a 
special order from the Pope, since it was contrary to the 
church law for a man to marry his brother's widow. 





Interior of a Quadrangle, Oxford University. 
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The time came when Henry tired of Catherine and 
wished to marry a bright-eyed maid of honor, Anne 
Boleyn (Bul'in), especially as Catherine had but one 
living child, a daughter, Mary, and Henry wished a son. 
Henry's prime minister, Wolsey,^ asked the Pope to grant 

1 The Tudor monarchs were 

Henry VII (1485-1509) . 

I 1 

Henry VIII (1509-1547) 

I I 

1 1 I I 

Edward VI Mary Tudor Elizabeth [Mary Stuart j 

(1547-1553) (1553-1558) (1558-1603) 

[James I] 

* Wolsey was as able, ambitious, and unscrupulous as his master, but he 
used all of his influence to improve Henry’s position. He tried to play 
off Francis I against Charles V (§ 674) so that both would bid, and bid 
high, for the help of England. In order that the king should be absolute 
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Henry a divorce, but the Pope was unwilling to set aside 
the order of his predecessor by which Henryks marriage 
to Catherine had been declared legal. Henry therefore 
appealed to an English court, which divorced him from 
Catherine. 

686. Henry becomes Head of the English Church. — 

During the years that Henry was trying to secure a legal 
diyorce from Catherine he was gradually taking away 
powers which the Pope held over the C^hurch in England. 
Although he had written so vigorously against the heresy 
of Luther that he had been called by the Pope Defender 
of the Faith,” a title still kept by English monarchs, by 
1534 he decided to break absolutely with the Pope. 
Henry induced Parliament to pass an Act of Supremacy , 
declaring him “ Supreme Head of the Church of England.” 

Clergymen were obliged, of course, to take oath that 
they would support the new head of the English or An'gli- 
can Church. In order to avoid any organized opposition 
from the rich and powerful religious bodies, Henry made 
attacks upon the monasteries. Many of them un- 
doubtedly were notorious for the '' slothful and ungodly 
lives ” of their members. Many more were doing little for 
the people. Yet the monasteries were suppressed by Henry, 
less for their failures than because of their wealth and power. 
Some of their lands and their property went to the Crown, 
but most of it was handed over to court favorites. 

686. England becomes Protestant. — Henry VIII did 
not make England a Protestant country, nor did he 
change very radically either the organization or the 
service of the church in England. Under his son, the 
sickly Edward VI, ^ the ruling nobles made the Church of 

at home, as well as respected abroad, Parliament was caUed as little as 
possible. When it was in session, it was persuaded to pass the laws and 
vote the money for which Henry had asked. 

^ Edward VI was the only child of Henry VIII and Jane Seymour, the 
third of the six wives of Henry VIII. 
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England a Protestant church. Images were removed 
from the (churches, the clergymen were allowed to marry, 
the mass was abolished, the English Book of Common 
Prayer was introduced, and all services were conducted 
in English, not in Latin. 

On Edward's death Mary Tudor, daughter of 
Henry VIII and Catherine of Aragon, became queen. 
She brought back the Catholic service and persecuted 
those that would not conform to this older and more 
conservative religion. She was distrusted by the people 
because she married Philip II of Spain ; she was disliked 
because she burned many prominent men at the stake, 
thus gaining the name Bloody Mary." 

On Mary's death her half-sister Elizabeth, daughter of 
Anne Boleyn came to the throne. Elizabeth arranged 
for a coynpromise religion ^ which was really Protestant, 
based on the Thirty-Nine Articles." She did not en- 
force her religious laws very strictly, because she wished 
to be the real ruler of all her people Catholics as well as 
Protestant, and the real head of both Church and state. 

The Counter Reformation 

687. Reforming Popes and their Reforms. — Within 
the Roman Catholic Church there was great opposition 
to the Protestant Revolution. In order that southern 
Europe might not follow northern Europe by separating 
from the Roman Church, changes and reforms were intro- 
duced which satisfied the people of the South.^ First of 
all, reform cardinals were elected to the papacy, since 

* The Church in Spain had been reformed so thoroughly during the 
fifteenth century that there was less need of reform or opportunity for 
revolution in Spain. In France, on account of the Concordat of 1516 
(§ 074), no change could take place without the consent of the king, unless 
it opposed the growing absolute monarchy as well as the Roman 
Catholic Church. 
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the rule of ambitious Italian nobles as popes had proved so 
disastrous. These popes were not only much more pious 
men than their immediate predecessors but they insisted 
that all bishops and priests should be earnest, religious 
workers. The Roman Church was really reforming itself. 

In order to meet the new religious demands of the 
people, the Roman Catholic Church made translations of 
the Bible into the different national languages and it 
added more sermons. More hymns were sung by the 
people, still other changes were introduced which gave 
the people a greater share in the church service and there- 
fore a greater interest in 
the Church. To counter- 
act the influence of Prot- 
estantism, the Roman 
Catholic Church used three 
weapons, the new order of 
Jesuits, the Council of 
Trent, and the Inquisition 
(§ 693 ). 

688. Ignatius Loyola and 
the Jesuits. — The success 
of the reform movement in 
the Roman Catholic Church 
— that is, of the Counter Reformation — was due largely 
to the work of Ig-na'ti-us Lo-yo'la^ and a new military 
religious order that he established, called the Society of 
Jesus. The members of this society are known as Jes'u-its. 

1 Loyola was born in Spain the year before Columbus discovered 
America. He became a soldier and during a siege was severely wounded. 
When he recovered, he found that he was too lame to fight so resolved 
to be a soldier of the Church. He planned a trip to Palestine. Gradually 
he came to the conclusion that he could best serve his Church by organiz- 
ing a new reform religious order, whose members should be organized as a 
military body, living lives of severe discipline and hardship. In 1540 his 
society, being officially recognized by the Pope, began its great work in 
earnest. 
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The first work of the Jesuits was to stop, as far as 
possible, the spread of Protestantism. They did this 
with military zeal. They fought the Protestants in 
southern Europe and to some extent in the North. They 
refused to compromise with any one who did not believe 
the old orthodox faith. 

The Jesuits became teachers and missionaries.^ Their 
work was done with such thoroughness that, according to 
Francis Bacon, the Jesuit schools were the best in Europe. 
They secured positions as tutors of Catholic princes and 
gained important places as confessors of leading men, as 
counselors of kings, even as real rulers of kingdoms. 

689. The Council of Trent. — To settle the tremendous 
problems of Protestant Revolution and Counter Reforma- 
tion the Roman Catholic Church finally held at Trent, on 
the Italian slope of the Alps Mountains, just within the 
borders of the empire,’’ a very important council (1546- 
1564).* 

The Council of Trent supported the reform position that 
all prelates and priests must be upright, earnest religious 
workers. The sale of indulgences was suspended. On 


1 Jesuit missionaries went to the ends of the earth, welcoming hard- 
ship and martyrdom. They were to be found among the North Ameri- 
can Indians, in the mines of Peru, and in the jungles of southern Asia. 
Their greatest missionary was Francis Xavier (Zav'i-er), a noble, proud- 
spirited man who became an ardent Jesuit after several years’ association 
with Loyola. Xavier converted thousands of people in eastern Asia. By 
his enthusiasm, his sacrifices, and his spirit of devotion he made for him- 
self in the annals of Christendom, a place beside that of St. Francis 
(§512). 

• The work of the council was hampered in four ways. (1) Although 
it was supposed to be a general council, more than two thirds of the 
delegates were Italian. That is, it did not properly represent even the 
Roman Catholic Church of southern Europe. (2) Instead of being con- 
trolled by the reformers, it was controlled by the reactionaries, led by the 
Jesuits. (3) In reforming the Church it was very anxious to be free from 
the influence of Emperor Charles V. (4) The Protestant princes refused 
to attend sessions of the council, although urged to do so by the Pope. 
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questions of doctrine the council was conservative. The 
writings of the Church Fathers were held to be of equal 
authority with the Bible. A man could not be saved by 
faith in Christ alone, unless he had found grace through 
the sacraments as well. By its work at Trent the Roman 
Catholic Church united its forces, stated its doctrines 
more clearly, and made itself into a united, organized body 
which suffered very little further loss from Protestant 
secessions. 

690. Summary. — Italy was disunited at the time of 
the Reformation. Venice was losing her power. Ambi- 
tious nobles were trying to make themselves rulers of the 
cities, as Milan, Florence, and Rome. Many of the late 
Renaissance popes were worldly men who wanted to be 
kings of a central Italian kingdom. Because Italy was 
unsettled, other countries strove to get control of Italian 
states to which their kings held claims. Charles VIII 
of France invaded Italy in 1494, beginning an inter- 
national struggle that lasted several centuries. Francis I 
and Charles V fought over Italian territories, much to 
the advantage of the Protestants in Germany, who were 
left alone by Charles. 

Germany wished to be a nation with a strong, resident, 
national king. Most of the opposition to the Church was 
due to the large revenues secured by the Church from 
Germany and to the German belief that the Church stood 
in the way of national unity for Germany. The Germans 
consequently supported Martin Luther as a national leader 
when he broke with the Church. Luther was a friar who 
taught in the University of Wittenberg. In 1517 he 
nailed on the door of the castle church of Wittenberg 
ninety-five theses against indulgences. Having publicly 
burned a bull issued against him by the Pope, he was 
excommunicated by the Church and condemned by the 
Diet of the empire held at Worms (1521). By joining 
2q 
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the German princes Luther made the German Reforma- 
tion a success. After a war between the Protestants and 
the German Catholics, led by Emperor Charles V, a com- 
promise was adopted, called the peace of Augsburg. The 
princes and towns were to decide between Catholicism or 
Lutheranism. 

In Switzerland Zwingli and Calvin established Protestant 
churches that followed the Bible rather literally and elected 
their own pastors. The Dutch, the French Huguenots, 
the German Calvinists, the Scotch and English Puritans 
adopted Calvinism. England separated from the Roman 
Church when Henry VIII insisted on a divorce from 
Catherine of Aragon. The country was Protestant tem- 
porarily under Edward VI and Catholic a few years again 
under Mary Tudor. Elizabeth established a moderately 
Protestant Anglican Church. 

The Protestant Revolution caused all northern Europe 
to separate from the Roman Catholic Church. With the 
exception of England all countries within the limits of 
the old Roman empire remained loyal to the Pope. The 
Protestant Revolution was checked (1) by the Counter 
Reformation, represented by the reform prelates and by 
the Council of Trent ; (2) by the Jesuits, a military order 
of monks, established by Ignatius Loyola, and (3) by the 
Inquisition (§ 693). 
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Topics 

The Dispute about Indulgences: Hulme, Renaissance and 
Reformation, 225-229; Robinson, Readings in European History, 
II, 54r-6I ; Catholic Encyclopedia, art. “Indulgences ” Vedder, 
The Reformation in Germany, 26—52. 

Ignatius Loyola : Ranke, History of the Popes, I, Bk. II, 
Sec. 4; Whitney, The Reformation, 27S-2S1 ; Walker, T' he Refor- 
mation, 369-389 ; Lord, Beacon Lights of History, III, 299—322. 

Studies 

1. The misrule of the despots in Italian cities. Syinonds 
(Pearson), Short History of the Renaissance in Italy, 33—51. 

2. Savonarola. Hodges, Saints and Heroes, 258—268. 

3. The Renaissance popes and the states of the Church. 
Ranke, History of the Popes (Bohn Pop. Lib.), I, Bk. 1, Chap. 1 1, 
Sec. 1. 

4. Invasion of Italy by Charles VTII. Symonds, Short //is- 
tory of Renaissance in Italy, 105—120. 

5. Germany on the eve of the Reformation. Henderson, 
Short History of Germany, I, 228—250. 

6. Luther’s ninety-five theses. Robinson, Readings in Euro- 
pean History, II, 58-61 ; Thatcher (ed.). Ideas that have influenced 
Civilization, V, 112-119. 

7. Luther before the Diet of Worms. Walker, The Reforma- 
tion, 116-120. 

8. The Oxford reformers. Seebohm, Era of the Protestant 
Revolution, 76-97. 

9. The dissolution of the English monasteries. Traill and 
Mann (eds.). Social England, III, 62—77, 360-362. 

Questions 

1. Give at least five general reasons why the Reformation 
occurred in the early sixteenth century? (See § 669.) Why 
did the Roformation include both reform of the medieval Church 
and a religious revolution? 

2. Show that each of the following had an influence on the 
Reformation : the international struggle for Italy, the secular 
policies of the Renaissance popes, the inability of Germany to 
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become a nation, the absence of Charles V from Germany, and 
his struggles against Francis I and the Turks. 

3. Why were indulgences sold more commonly in 1517 than 
in early years? Was it possible for Luther and the other 
Protestants to establish churches in which every one interpreted 
Scripture for himself? Why did Protestants and Catholics dis- 
approve religious toleration as well as religious liberty ? 

4. Name four classes ( § 679) that supported Luther, explaining, 
if possible, the grievances of each. What was the compromise 
made by Catholics and Lutherans in the peace of Augsburg? 

5. What kind of churches did Zwingli and Calvin want? 
How did Calvin rule Geneva? Why were the Puritans so im- 
portant in Europe as well as in America ? 

6. What do you think of Henry VllI? Trace the steps by 
which England became Protestant. 

7. Compare the Jesuits with the friars, noting needs of the 
time, organization and methods, successes and failures. 

8. Point out on a map the countries that were Protestant in 
1575 ; those that were Roman Catholic. 



CHAPTER XXVI 


THE CENTURY OF RELIGIOUS WARS 
( 1555-1648 A.D.) 

691. ReHgious and Political Causes of the Wars. — 

With the spread of the Reformation there began in several 
countries a series of national religious wars. Possibly 
the chief cause of these terrible civil wars was the bitter- 
ness of feeling between Catholics and Protestants. An- 
other cause, almost as important as religious enmity, was 
the strife between political factions that wished to gain 
control of the government of their country.^ Religion 
was an excuse as well as a cause of the wars during the last 
half of the sixteenth and first half of the seventeenth 
centuries. 

Spanish Supremacy and Dutch Independence 

692. Spain in the Sixteenth Century. — In the six- 
teenth century Spain was unquestionably the most power- 
ful country in Europe. Her king, Ferdinand I, had de- 
veloped within a very short period a monarchy that 
was almost absolute. Because Charles V had so many 

^ In the Netherlands the contest was between the independence party 
and the Spaniards rather than between Protestants and C^atholics. In 
France the Huguenot wars were, to a considerable extent, a struggle 
between the new absolute monarchy on the one side and the old privileged 
classes or towns, aided by the new ambitious commercial classes, on the 
other. In Germany the great Thirty Years’ War was a conflict between 
Austria supported by her allies, representing the empire, and German 
princes assisted by foreign kings who wanted territory in Germany. In 
England the struggle between the Puritans and the Stuart kings was 
chiefly a contest for a limited monarchy in place of absolute rule. 
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interests, he neglected Spain; but his son, the austere, 
hard-working, intensely religious Philip II, gave his entire 
attention to Spain and to the advancement of Spanish 
interests as he saw them. Not wisely but too well did he 
rule Spain and the Netherlands. 

Spain should have been the wealthiest country as well 
as the most powerful in Europe. She had abundant nat- 
ural resources, her colonies were sending her great fleets 
laden with silver and gold, her commerce was extensive ; 


"1 



Tho Escurial Palaoo of t.ho Spanish Kings, Madrid, Spain. 


yet Spain was not rich, even in the sixteenth century. 
After that time she became poorer and declined rapidly, 
until she occupied the position of a second-rate power. 

693. The Narrow Politics of Spain. — The Spanish 
people would have prospered, if they had been left alone, 
but the kings wished to manage everything. They did not 
leave the people any local self-government or any provin- 
cial assemblies. They granted monopolies to favored 
companies. They levied such heavy taxes ^ that in some 

’ The duties collected on exports and imports were very high. Foreign 
trade almost ceased. Unless imported goods were absolutely necessary, 
the people could not afford to pay the exorbitant prices which importers 
were obliged to charge. Monopolies were given to companies that had 
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businesses the tax amounted to more than the produce. 
Hence, as one contemporary writer declared, “ in Spain 
it is profitable not to work.” 

The rehgious policy of Spain was even more narrow 
than her political and economic policies. All of the 
Moors and all Jews who did not become Christians were 
driven out of Spain. ^ This was a great mistake, because 
the Moors were not only more industrious than the 
Spaniards, but they knew how to cultivate the soil better 
than their conquerors. With the Jews went all of the 
best opportunities to improve the trade of Spain. 

In 1480 Ferdinand and Isabella were appointed as 
inquisitors. Thus was established that terrible Spanish 
Inquisition which put to death tens of thousands of 
Spanish heretics, making itself infamous for its use of 
torture and burning at the stake. After the beginning 
of the Reformation the Inquisition redoubled its efforts 
in Spain. It was introduced from Spain into Italy and 
other countries where it became +he chief weapon of the 
intolerant religious fanatics of that day. Under Philip 
II it was used to such an extent in the Netherlands that 
it changed the history of western Europe. 

694. The Netherlands under Spanish Rule. — The 
Netherlands included a number of provinces corresponding 
to modern Holland and Belgium. The northern or Dutch 
provinces, seven in number, were on very low ground, 
often below the level of the sea. The people were Teutonic, 
spoke a Germanic language, and were followers of Calvin. 
The southern provinces were inhabited chiefly by people 
of Celtic origin, were Catholics, and spoke French. 

influence at court. For example, one sheep-raising company had the right 
to use almost any land that it pleased and to prohibit agriculture on that 
land by any future owner. 

1 In 1609 Philip III, son of Philip II, drove out of Spain the Moriscos 
or Christian Moors. He thus completed the narrow and disastrous pol- 
icy of depriving Spain of her most industrious and useful citizens. 
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The people of the Netherlands were industrious, frugal, 
and God-fearing. They had reclaimed a great part of 
their land from the sea by building dikes that kept out 
the ocean. Their country was covered with canals. 
They excelled as farmers and as traders, their cities be- 
ing great commercial centers, especially Bruges (§ 566), 
Antwerp, and Amsterdam. 

696. The Dutch Revolt. — Most of the people of the 
Netherlands were Catholics, but the Inquisition was 
odious to Catholic and Protestant alike. Its ghastly 
work aroused the discontented classes. The city mobs 
broke into the churches, destroying images, stained-glass 
windows, and other valuable relics of medieval art. This 
was the ruthless work of the iconoclasts, or image breakers. 
A Spanish general, the hated duke of Alva, tried to sup- 
press the revolt by the use of fagot and ax and gibbet.^^ 


When we read about the wholesale confiscation of the 


property of nobles and burghers, we are reminded of 
Sulla^s proscriptions (§ 343). 

The Union Alva was not Content with conscriptions and persecu- 
an^Dutch added to the already heavy taxes a tax of 

independ- ten per Cent on the sale of every article. The thrifty 

tradesmen of the Netherlands saw their already crippled 
business ruined by the tyranny of the Spanish. New 
resistance, led by William of Orange^ called the Silenty 
broke out in the seven northern or Dutch provinces. In 
1579 the seven northern provinces united in a league of 
defense, not unlike our American Confederation of 1781. 
This was called the Union of Utrecht. The union lasted 
more than two hundred years. In 1581 the Union of 
Utrecht declared its independence of Philip II of Spain. 

696. The Dutch Republic. — Three years later William 
was assassinated. The Dutch might have been recon- 
quered, had not Queen Elizabeth, by sending aid, drawn off 
the attack of Spain against England. When the great 
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Spanish Armada failed completely (§ 699), the success of 
the Dutch was practically assured, for Spanish prestige as 
well as the Spanish attack was broken. In 1609 Spain 
made a twelve years’ truce with Holland, and in 1648, by 
the peace of Westphalia (§ 707), the independence of the 
Dutch republic was acknowledged by international 
agreement. 

This Dutch republic was noted for three things : 
(1) the republican government and modern methods, such 
as the use of the written ballot in voting ; (2) for the reli- 
gious toleration that it gave to those who did not favor 
the state church, and (3) for the wonderful success of its 
trade. 

Tlie Dutc.li fish(‘d in tlie. North Sea, they (tarried almost 
all of the g(/()ds from the (kmtinent to England (§ 747), 
and ( h(^y b(M*anu‘, with th(‘ decline of the Hanseatic; League 
^bout 1600, the chief carriers in the; Baltic Sea. FormoTly 
their vessels had gone to Lisbon, tlie capital of l\)rtugal, 
taking to all i)arts of northern Europe the articles which had 
been brought from the East Indies by the Portuguese. Since 
Spain controlled Portugal for sixty years (1580-1640), the 
Dutch were no longer able to trade with Lisbon. Instead of 
stopping in Portugal they sailed right on around the Cape 
of Good Hope to the Indies. There they gained not only 
much of the Portuguese; trade but they seizetl many of the 
Portuguese trading posts, which bc'came Dutch colonies.^ 
Most of these are still controlled by the Dutch Nether- 
lands. 

^ In the West the Dutch established a colony, New Netherland, on the 
Hudson and Delaware rivers. They' traded with the Indians, established 
feudal estates under patroons along both rivers, and smuggled goods into 
the English colonies. The Dutch West India Company was able to 
remain in business, however, only as long as it was allowed to loot the 
Spanish ships which brought treasure from Panama to Spain. After the 
peace of Westphalia (1G4S a.d., § 707) that source of revenue ceased, as 
Spain and Holland were at peace. 
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during the 
religious 
wars. 


f-Iuiraoter 
of Eliza- 
beth. 


International Complications of England 

697. The Rule of Elizabeth. — During the century of 
the religious wars, England did not have any struggle 
b(‘t ween the Protestants and the Catholics ; but she did 

take some part in 
the struggle be- 
tween those two 
sects that was tak- 
ing place on the 
Continent.^ She 
also had contro- 
versies between 
the regular church 
members and the 
religious reformers 
called Puritans. 

The ruler of Eng- 
land during the 
Dutch revolt was 
Queen Elizabeth. 
Elizabeth was an 
interesting woman. 
Although she was 
not beautiful, she 
was exceedingly 
vain. She was hot-tempered, used strong language on 
occasion, and lacked deep religious conviction. Yet Eliz- 
abeth was one of England’s greatest rulers. 

Elizabeth encouraged rather than discouraged a series 

1 Under Queen Elizabeth (1558-1603) England was drawn into the 
struggle between the Dutch and Spain (§ 605), her controversy with 
Spain leading to the Great Armada (§ 600). Under James I (1603-1625) 
England gave a little half-hearted support to the Protestants of Germany. 
Under Charles I (1025-1649) attempts w'cre made to help the Huguenots 
at La Rochelle (§ 703) against Richelieu. 
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of foreign suitors whom she had no intention of marrying. 
She wished to improve the international position of Eng- 
land by means of courtship, as well as through more 
regular diplomatic methods. Elizabeth's most serious 
problems grew out of religion and foreign dangers. As 
already noted (§ 686), she settled the trouble between 
religious sects at home by adopting a moderate Protestant 
state religion and by enacting laws against dissenters (those 
that did not favor the state church), which she did not 
enforce severely. 

698. Elizabeth and Mary Queen of Scots. — More 
serious trouble arose with Mary Queen of Scots. ^ Mary 
disputed Elizabeth’s right to the throne of England. As 
a granddaughter of Henry Vll and as a Catholic, Mary 
maintained that she had a better claim as ruler of England 
than had Elizabeth, the daughter of Anne Boleyn. Con- 
sequently, when Mary was driven out of S(*x)tland in 1568 
by the Scotch nobles and threw herself on the mercy of the 
English queen, Elizabeth fell, obliged to keep her in (^apt i vity. 
Unhappy Mary remained a prisoner nearly twenty years, 
Catholic plots to free her and place her on the English 
throne growing constantly more serious. Then Mary was 
beheaded. 

699. The Spanish Armada. — The execution of Mary 
Queen of Scots was due in large part to a threatened inva- 
sion from Spain. English freebooters had for many years 
raided the Spanish main (§ 655). More recently, Eliza- 

1 Mary was beautiful and ambitious. After the death of her boy- 
husband, Francis II of France, eldest grandson of Francis I, she had been 
obliged to leave the gay court of France, which she loA od, and return to 
her bleak Scotland, which did not interest her. By the irony of fate 
pleasure-loving Mary Stuart, h Catholic, came back to Scotland at a time 
when the Scotch Presbyterians, followers of .John Calvin, led by John 
Knox, had organized a covenant to protect, their religion and control the 
Scotch government as far as possible. Between Mary and the stern, 
highly moral, narrow but intensely religious Scotch Presbyterians there 
could be nothing but trouble. 
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beth had sent aid to the Dutch (§ 697). Philip II finally 
decided to invade England. 

In 1588 the Great Armada set sail from Spain for the 
conquest of England. While the Armada was being pre- 
pared, Drake had recklessly dashed into the harbor of 
C'adiz, destroying many ships. He called this “ singeing 
the beard of the king of Spain.’’ As the huge, slow, 
unwieldy Spanish galleons sailed down the English Chan- 
nel, the swifter English vessels attack(xl them repeatedly 
with success. Off the harbor of (Calais English fire- 
ships created havoc. Then a great storm arose, scattering 
the Spanish fleet. Only a few vessels of the Invincible 
Armada ” ever returned to Spain. Spain, already in her 
decline (§ 693) found that her prestige had been broken 
forever, while England seemed to emerge almost at once as 
a sea power. 

Changes in France (1515-1632 a.d.) 

700. France under Francis I. - Under Francis I the 
royal power grew (H)nstantly greater. Being a. patron of 
architecture and of othiT arts, IVaiuas I encouraged his 
nobles to replace theii* medieval castles with beautiful 
chateaux, constructed in the style known as French 
Renaissance. In this way he helped the nobles to forget 
that they had lost their political rights as feudal lordSo 

These first religious reformers in France (§ 682) were sup- 
pressed by Francis T, since he was the real head of the 
French church, but the new Protestant movement was not 
suppressed. Particularly among the nobles of southern 
France and among the successful burghers there grew up a 
new religious Ixxly, made up of followers of John (Calvin 
(§ (>83). Tlu* h^rench Protestants w(M*e (*alled Huguenots. 

701. The Huguenot Wars. — Tlu^ Huguenot wars 
started when followers of some ambitious nobles, the 
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Ouiscs, munierod a number of Huguenots who wore hold- 
ing religious services in a barn at Vassy. In a short time 
the country was torn by a scries of wars between the two 
factions. It is almost a mistake to speak of these civil con- 
flicts as religious wars, 
for religion was often 
only an excuse.^ Quite 
as miudi they were wars 
to gain control of the 
French monarchy, or 
to protect the interests 
of certain classes or 
local! ties. “ 

In 1572 a marriage 
was arranged bed. ween 
Margaret, sister*, of th(‘ 
king, and Ileniy of Na- 
varr(‘, th(^ k'adcn* of 
the Fr(aich Protestants. 

Huguenots came to 
Paris in larg(^ numbers 
to (celebrate the wedding 
of their young chief. 

Four days after the wedding there was an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to assassinate Admiral Coligny (Co-len'ye), a prom- 



The series 
of Hugue- 
not wars. 


Marriage 

and 

massacre.. 


^ The Huguenot inovcrnent would liave remained cliieflj^ a religious and 
reform movement but for the fact that none of (he graiidson.s of Francis 
J was a strong king. Catherine de Medici, the* queen-mother of these 
grandsons, was exceedingly anxious to rule. ICqually ambitious were some 
extreme Catholics, the Guinea, When Cliarle.s IX became king, Catherine 
de’ Medici was able to do as she wished. She played off tlie (Juises on the 
one hand against the leaders of the Huguenots, of whom the able and 
l)eloved Admiral Coligny was chief. 

2 The first series of Huguenot wars was ended by the peace of St. 
CJermain (1570), in wliich .some religious toleration and political rights 
were granted to the Huguenot party. Four walled cities were given over 
absolutely to the Huguenots. 
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inent Hugiioiiot who was influential with the king, Charles 
IX. The Qiu'en mother, Catherine de’ Medici, and the 
younger (luisc's now resolved to regain control of the French 
gov(M-jiin(‘nt })y the use of desperate means. Soon after mid- 
night on St. Bartholomav'fi Eve, ( -oligny and other Protes- 
tants in Paris were massacred, the butchery spreading to 
th(^ provinces until at least ten thousand Huguenots were 
dead. The Pope showed that this massacre was due to 
French politics, not to Catholic policies. 

702. Henry IV. — Within less than twenty years after 
the massa(;re of St. Bartholomew, Henry of Navarre became 
king of France as Henry IV. The extreme Catholic party 
opposed him for four years until Henry agreed to become a 
Catholic. One of the first imj^ortant a(;ts of his reign 
was to issue (1598 a.d.) the Edict of Nantes, granting the 
Huguenots religious toleration. The French Protestants 
had the same' rights before the law as the Catholics. 
They had the right to believe as they wished but they 
could not hold servi(*es in all places. Several walled cities 
were given to thefii in order that they might more easily 
protect themselves, their political privileges, and their 
religious rights. 

Henry 1 \' suppressed the nobles who had become power- 
ful din ing the Huguenot wars and he encouraged business. 
With the aid of his great minister. Sully, the taxes were 
reformetl and agriculture was made more profitable. 
Henry went further. He helped new industries to get a 
start. He sought to aid French traders in countries which 
made laws against foreigners. Largely through his in- 
fluence, French colonies were planted near or on the 
St. Lawrence River by Champlain and others. In 1610 
his aggressive work for France was brought to a close when 
he was assassinated by a religious fanatic. 

703. Richelieu and the Absolute Monarchy. — The 
work of Louis XI, Francis I, and Henry IV was continued 
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a few years after the death of Henry IV by the great prime 
minister, Cardinal Richelieu. Richelieu tried to make 
the king really absolute. Insurrections of the Huguenots 
gave him excuse for attacking La Rochelle, the chief of 
the fortified Huguenot cities. La Rochelle made he- 
roic resistance, 

Charles I of Eng- 
land pretending 
to send aid. 

When La Ro- 
chelle fell, Riche- 
heu took away 
from the Hugue- 
nots their po- 
litical privileges 
but he left them 
religious tolera- 
tion. He sup- 
pressed unruly 
Catholic nobles 
as well. In 
Richelieu’s time 
and for a cen- 
tury and a half 
later the French 
national Parliament, the Estates General^ did not meet. 

Richelieu followed the policy of Francis 1 and the plans 
of Henry IV of improving the international position of 
France at the expense of the Hapsburgs of Spain and 
Austria. This brought him into the great Thirty Years’ 
War. 

The Thirty Years’ War (1618-1648 a.d.) 

704. Beginning of the Thirty Years’ War. — The peace 
of Augsburg (§ 681) had closed for Germany the first period 
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of dissension })elwecn Catholics and Protestants, but it 
was a triH^e rather than a permanent settlement of the 
conti oversy.* 

The series of wars known in history as the Thirty Years^ 
War began in Bohemia when the people of Bohemia 
n'belled against the government. Entering the castle 
of two hated Catholic rulers, a band of Protestants threw 
them and their secretary out of a high window. War 
immediately broke out in Bohemia and in southern 
Germany. 

706 . The Danish Period. — The Thirty Years’ War 
may be divided into four periods : the Bohemian period, 
the Danish period, the Swedish period, and the French- 
Swedish period. The Danish period began when the king 
of Denmark agreed to help the Calvinists in Germany. 
He was defeated by the skillful generals, Til'ly and Wallen- 
stein (Val'len-stin). 

Wallenstein was an exceedingly able and ruthless leader, 
with far-reaching plans for the future of (Jermany. He 
cared little for the Catholic cause but he wanted wealth 
and power for himself. He allowed his t rooj)s to seize food, 
destroy property, and injure men, women, and children 
wherever they wcuit. He terrorized Protestants and 
Catholics alike until his recall was demanded by those that 
had supported him. Unfortunately, others adopted the 
policies of Wallenstein. Before the Thirty Years’ War 
was over, Germany was laid waste. 

The success of the Catholics led the emperor (1629 a.d.) 
to issue the Edict of liesiiivtiony ordering Protestants to 


' There were two provisions of the peace of Augsburg which caused 
further trouble. First, the peace looked after the Catholics and the 
Lutherans, but it did nothing for the (Calvinists whose numbers were 
increasing constantly in Germany. Second, it provided that the property 
of the Catholic Church should not be seized by Protestant princes. In 
fact a great many church estates had been brought under the control of 
Protestants, 
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restore all church properties which in 1555 had been Catho- 
lic. This aroused the Protestants again. 

706. Gustavus Adolphus. — Gus-ta'vus A-dol'phus, king 
of Sweden/ the Lion of the North/^ now came forward as 
the Protestant leader. In 1630 he led an army into Ger- 
many in order to help the Protestants of Germany and to 
gain for Sweden territory 
that she needed on the 
south shore of the Baltic 
Sea. There can be no 
doubt that Gustavus really 
was sincere in his desire to 
unite the Protestants of 
Germany and the North. 

P'^or the first and only time 
during the Thirty Years’ 

War the Protestants had 
a real leader. 

At first Gustavus Adol- 
phus moved forward cau- 
tiously. Aft(^r he had 
gained the support of the 
princes of North Ger- 
many, he defeated Tilly and advanced into southern Ger- 
many. The emperor immediately recalled Wallenstein. 
At Liitzen (1632) the greatest battle of the war was fought. 
The Swedish army was victorious, but Gustavus Adolphus 
was killed. Two years later, Wallenstein, seeking to make 
hinaself the real ruler of Germany, was assassinated. 
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^ Sweden had risen to the rank of a second-rate power through the 
3fforts of the father and grandfather of (iustavus. Gustavus Vasa, 
grandfather of Gustavus Adolphus, made Sweden independent of the 
Danes (1523), introduced the Protestant religion, subdued the nobles, and 
laid the foundations of later successes for Sweden. Gustavus realized 
that Sweden must gain for herself territory on the southern and eastern 
shores of the Baltic Sea, if she was to keep the power that she had gained. 

2 B 
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After the death of Gustavus Adolphus and Wallenstein 
the war was continued chiefly through the desire of France 
to humiliate and weaken Austria. 

707. The Peace of Westphalia, 1648. — The Thirty 
Years' War was brought to a close in 1648 by the peace of 
Westphalia. Each German state was allowed to have the 
Catholic Church or the Lutheran faith or the Calvinist 



belief, as its ruler decided. All church lands that were in 
the possession of any state in 1624 were to remain the 
property of that state, but all lands that had changed 
hands after that date were to be given up by those that 
held the lands in 1648. 

To Sweden were given lands on the Baltic or North seas 
by which she was able to control the mouths of the great 
German rivers Weser, Elbe, and Oder. Since France 
gained part of Alsace, the upper Rhine became the new 
boundary for a short distance between France and Ger- 
many. ^ Brandenburg — afterward called the kingdom of 

^ France also gained a clear title to three bishoprics, Verdun, Metz, 
and Tou», which she had seized a century earlier. 
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Prussia (§ 768) — gained more land on the Baltic Sea and 
territories on or near the Rhine River. ^ The independence 
of Holland and of Switzerland was recognized. 

The peace of Westphalia showed that the empire was 
only a name. Germany had really been ruled for cen- 
turies by her princes (§§ 525 n., 675). These princes now 
obtained the right to coin money, organize armies, make 
wars, and negotiate treaties with other states. As the 
.emperor was always an Austrian, thereafter the empire was 
practically little more than an enlarged state of Austria. 

The peace of Westphalia not only closed the period of 
religious wars ; but it also began a new era of international 
strife in which Austria and Brandenburg (Prussia) became 
the leading German states, and France fought with Ger- 
many to gain or to keep a Rhine boundary. 

708. Summary. — Civil wars due chiefly to religion 
were characteristic of the century from 1550 to 1650. 
In Spain, the greatest country of the sixteenth century, the 
absolute monarchy and the Inquisition united the country, 
politically and in a religious way, although they drove 
out the Moors and the Jews and interfered with the eco- 
nomic development of Spain. In the Netherlands Spain 
tried to suppress heresy through the Inquisition and the 
Council of Blood. The opposition of the people, especially 
the Dutch in the North under William the Silent, led to the 
Union of Utrecht, to a Dutch declaration of independence, 
a Dutch republic, to Dutch colonies in America and in the 
East, and to the development of Dutch commerce, espe- 
cially in the Baltic Sea and with the East Indies. 

Elizabeth of England was capable but vain. She had 
some trouble with her cousin Mary, Queen of Scots, who 
sought the English throne. Mary was finally beheaded. 
During the reign of Elizabeth England became a more 

1 Bavaria retained the Upper Palatinate, and Saxony added a large 
territory on her eastern boundary. 
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important European power, being successful against Spain, 
whoso Great Armada she destroyed, 1588 a.d. 

In Franco the absolute monarchy, supported by a na- 
tional Catholic Church, was opposed by discontented nobles, 
by dissatisfied burghers, and by the French Huguenots. 
After several scries of wars had been fought and Catherine 
de’ Medici had sought to get rid of Coligny and other lead- 
ing Protestants in the St. Bartholomew massacre, Henry 
of Navarre became king of France. In the Edict of^ 
Nantes, Henry granted religious toleration to the Hugue- 
nots. He helped build up the industries and commerce of 
France. After his death Richelieu governed absolutely, 
without the Estates General. 

As the peace of Augsburg had iu)t settled the religious 
question in Germany, trouble brok(‘ out between the 
('alvinists and the (Catholics. Then* w(‘re four periods 
of the Thirty Years’ War, the Bohemian peiiod (1()18 - 
1625), the Danish period (1625-1626), the Swedish period 
(1630-1635), and the French-Swedish pc^iiod (1635-1648). 
The C/atholics who had the support of the emperor were 
successful until Gustavus Adolphus defeated first Tilly 
and afterward Wallenstein, but, as Gustavus lost his life, 
the latter’s victory at Liitzen was very costly. The last 
years of the war resulted in terrible losses for Germany. 
By the peace of Westphalia (1648 a.d.) Calvinists as well 
as Lutherans and Catholics had religious rights under the 
princes. Sweden, Brandenburg, and France gained terri- 
tory. 
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Questions 

1. Why were there political as well as religious causes of the 
wars during the century before 1648? 

2. Why was absolutism a source of strength to a country 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries? Why was the suppres- 
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sion of the people’s liberties a source of weakness ? Give at least 
four reasons why Spain seemed great in the sixteenth century and 
became a second-rate and a third-class power later. 

3. State differences between the Dutch and Belgian Nether- 
lands. What was the influence, on the Dutch revolt, of the Inqui- 
sition, of taxation, and of Spanish restrictions upon trade? 

4. What excuse did Alva have for his reign of terror in the 
Netherlands? How were the Belgian Netherlands kept for 
Spain ? 

5. Compare the rise of the Dutch republic with that of the 
United States ; considering oppressive rule, union, declaration of 
independence, war of independence, and the completed republic. 

6. Show how Mary Stuart was connected with the Huguenot 
wars in France, with the Scotch Reformation, with Elizabeth’s 
government of England, and with England’s Spanish troubles. 

7. Why did England become “sea power’’ after the defeat 
of the Spanish Armada? 

8. Give at least two political causes of the Huguenot wars 
in France. What was the importance of the Edict of Nantes? 
Was not Richelieu right in taking away the political privileges 
of the Huguenots? 

9. What did Henry IV do for France and for America? 

10. If Germany had had a national king, is it probable that the 
princes would have been as powerful as they were in their own 
states ? Is it probable that such an arrangement as the peace of 
Augsburg would have been adopted ? 

11. Name and explain briefly each of the four periods of the 
Thirty Years’ War. Give the principal provisions of the treaty 
of Westphalia (1648) and show its importance. 
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SOCIAL AND SCIENTIFIC CHANGES (1550-1650 a.d.) 

Conditions during the Religious Wars 

709. Effect of War, Particularly the Thirty Years^ 
War. — The twentieth century peace advocate needs no 
stronger argument against war than is found in the con- 
ditions in Europe, and particularly in Germany, during 
the religious wars. It is impossible, as it is undesirable, 
to draw a true word-picture of the losses, the suffering, 
and the desolation in Germany during the second quarbT 
of the seventeenth century. We can consid(T only a 
few facts and results. 

Battles and sieges are after all but minor features of 
many armed (conflicts. An account of them really tells 
us little of the Thirty Years’ War. Far more destructive 
havoc was wrought by the hundreds of marauding parties 
that swept through the country; fighting each other, if 
enemies came together, but everywhere breaking into 
homes, extorting money, seizing or destroying food, and 
driving off sheep, cattle, and horses. If the peasants 
escaped with these losses, they considered themselves 
lucky. Far worse outrages were likely to follow. The 
business of war does not make men humane, but ordinary 
warfare develops courage and respect for an opponent. 
The pillaging of these wars, on the contrary, brought out 
all that was brutal and savage in these soldiers of fortune. 
In the latter part of the struggle most of the marauders 
were foreigners anyway, but, whether foreign or native, no 
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successful appeal could be made either to their national 
pride or to their humanity. Bloodshed and robbery be- 
came tame pastimes, and the brutal soldiery thirsted for 
real barbarism, vying with one another in their cruelties. 
The veneer of civilization is said to be very thin. Dur- 
ing the last years of the Thirty Years^ War it wore off 
altogether. 

710. The Devastation of Gerinany. — “ Year in, year 
out, Germany was harried by fire and sword. The cities 
fell into decay, the country was deserted by the peasants. 
When the product of labor was sure to become the booty 
of marauders, nobody cared to work. So the people 
fell into idleness, were butchered, or died of hunger or of 
pestilence. Th(^ only })rofession which affordtHl security 
and a live^lilnjod was that of ihi) soldier, and soldier m(‘ant 
robber and murderer. Armies, therefore', Ixjetame mc're 
bands, organizc'd for pillager, and marched up and down 
the country, follow(*d by immense hordes of starved camp- 
followers, women, and children, who hoped, in this way, 
to get a sustenance which they could not find at home.’^ ^ 
Germany after her insufferable crisis lay insensible 
and exhausted. . . . The generation which survived the 
war had grown up without schools, almost without pastors 
and churches. . . . Augsburg, the great southern center 
of trade, had had 80,000 inhabitants, the war reduced 
the city to a provincial town of 16,000. Whole districts 
were depopulated; in Brandenburg, one could travel 
days without meeting a peasant; in Saxony, bands of 
wolves took possession of the empty villages. Finally, 
the war left the empire with a population of about 
12,000,000 — that is, with one third the number it had 
once possessed.^’ ^ 

* Schville, History of Modern Europe, p. 166. 

* Sohville, History of Modern Europe, p, 158. Some other writers 
place the loss of population at one third rather than two thirds. 
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711. Slow Recovery of Germany from her Devasta- 
tion. — The recovery of Germany from this devastation 
was necessarily very slow. Many of those who wished to 
return to their homes found no homes awaiting them. 
Some of those who had homes dared not return at once, 
for fear that plundering might begin again, it had been 
so incessant for a generation. And what a wilderness 
they found : waste fields, uncultivated for years, meadow 
lands that had again reverted to swamps, hill slopes 
covered with brush and forest! The disused farm tools 
were old and rusty, unfit for cultivating the crops. Seed 
corn was scarce and of poor quality. There were so few 
cattle and horses that sowing, harrowing, or harvesting 
were impossible except on a few acres for each estate. 

A century earlier Germany had boasted of her mines, 
her factories, her enterprising capitalists, and her growing 
trade. All that prosperity belonged to the past. The 
industrial recovery of Germany was far slower than the 
revival of her agriculture. A single example must 
suffice. As there were no sheep, Germany could not 
enjoy any of the industry and the prosperity that had 
come to her as well as to England from wool spinning and 
weaving, and from trade in cloth. 

712. Pestilence and Famines in France. — We must 
not think that Germany alone suffered from war and pesti- 
lence during this period of transition. In France, during 
the early seventeenth century, the problems of poverty, 
suffering, and disease were only a little less serious than 
they were across the Rhine. In England, a country free 
from wars, the transition from medieval to modern condi- 
tions under the Tudors broke up the old order, leaving 
the country filled with tramps and beggars (§ 714). 

Until the second half of the seventeenth century pesti- 
lences were of common occurrence in western Europe. 
Some years there were but few deaths from epidemics, 
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but occasionally a district or a country would be swept 
from end to end, the sick and dying almost outnumbering 
the living. More than once widespread famines carried 
off thousands daily, especially during periods of war. 

713. Relief of Distress in France. — In the wake of 
these disasters, famine and pestilence, came not only 
death but poverty and crime. At one time nearly half 

of the people in Paris were beggars, 
many of whom had flocked to the 
French capital in the hope of pro- 
curing food. Such widespread dis- 
tress not only created a demand 
for relief but led to new forms of 
charity. Whereas there had been 
but one hospital in France at the 
close of the Huguenot wars, sev- 
eral were established in the next 
half century. Private soup- 
kitchens for the feeding of the 
poor were not unknown. Orphan- 
ages were established for the home- 
less children. Most of this was 
done through private charity and 
did not meet the real needs of the 
masses, but it is evidence of a 
growing spirit of philanthropy. Improved sanitation and 
greater medical skill were also being developed. In Lon- 
don, for example, after the great fire of 1666, epidemics, 
formerly of frequent occurrence, became uncommon. 

Social Conditions in Tudor England 

714. Poverty and Crime in Tudor England. — Fortu- 
nately England was freed from the dangers and disasters 
of foreign invasion by reason of her insular position. 
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Although England in the sixteenth century was a much 
less important power than Spain or Austria or France, 
she was able to solve at that time problems which France 
could not even consider until the next century, problems 
which Germany was obliged to leave still another hun- 
dred years. 

In the reign of Henry VIII of England, partly on ac- 
count of the inclosure of lands, there were a great many 
paupers and vagrants in the English towns and on the 
highways. One of the laws of Henry VIII declared 

Ydlenes to be the '^mother and rote of all vyces.'' 
“ Apart from the committal of serious crime, the mass of 
idle vagrants was in country districts a nuisance and a 
danger. The kidnapping of children was not uncom- 
mon. Housewives were robbed of their linen, and their 
pots and pans, or terrified by threats of violence into 
parting with their money. Horses were stolen from their 
paddocks, or, still more easily, from the open-field balks 
on which they were tethered ; pigs were taken from their 
styes, chickens and eggs from the henroost. Men and 
women, as they returned from market, were waylaid 
by sturdy ruffians. ^ 

716. Relief of Poverty and Unemployment in Tudor 
England. — After the English monasteries were sup- 
pressed (§ 685), it was impossible, of course, for the monks 
to continue their work of helping the poor (§ 507). Par- 
liament was obliged to pass new poor laws regulating va- 
grancy and the care of paupers. Able-bodied persons 
were forced to work, the parish authorities (§ 725) being 
asked to provide wool or other materials which poor men 
and women could manufacture. At first the local author- 
ities tried to collect, in the form of gifts, enough money to 
look after the poor of their parishes ; but there were too 
many paupers and too few gifts. Furthermore, the 

1 Prothero, English Farming, Past and Present, p. 74. 
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sums given by the wealthy members of the parish varied 
greatly from year to year. Later the local officials were 
forced to collect regular taxes because they needed, not an 
occasional gift of money, but about the same amount 
year after year. 

716. Luxury and Extravagance. — In sharp contrast 
with the poverty and misery of the lower classes in Eng- 
land was the extravagance of the nobility, 
the prosperous burghers, and the numer- 
ous members of the new rich classes. 
This was an age in which displays of all 
kinds were common. Hunting parties and 
pageants interested the nobles. Queen 
Elizabeth encouraged extravagance in 
dress and in entertainment, especially if 
she were not obliged to pay the expenses. 
Partly for the purpose of saving in her ex- 
penditures Elizabeth made progresses ’’ 
from country house to country house and 
from town to town, where she and her 
retinue were entertained royally with- 
out great cost to .themselves. 

The country and town houses of the 
gentry of this period, like the ch^lteaux in 
£izabethTT7ml France, were no longer gloomy and forti- 
fied but were comfortable and furnished 
with all possible luxuries. Fireplaces, formerly almost 
unknown, were found in all mansions, for chimneys were 
now in common use. As English glass makers became 
more numerous and more expert, glass became cheaper 
and better, and persons of wealth began to indulge in long 
rows of windows. Carpets began to replace the rushes 
formerly spread upon the floors even by the rich. Com- 
fortable pillows were substituted for the sacks of chaff or 
logs of wood which had been used for a headrest at night. 
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717. Dress and Food. — At this time English ladies 
ceased to follow the comparatively simple costumes of 
the Middle Ages. They dressed their hair in unusual 
forms. Huge ruffs incased their necks, a fashion favored 
by Elizabeth. Immense skirts supported by hoops be^ 
came the rage. The dress of gentlemen was almost as 
elaborate and absurd. 



Interior of Stratford Grammar School. 


Although only two meals a day became the custom, 
the gentry did not eat less than formerly. No day 
passes but they have not only beef, mutton, veal, lamb, 
kid, pork, coney, capon, pig, or so many of them as the 
season yields, but also fish in variety, venison, wild-fowl, 
and sweets.’^ The demand for sugar became much 
greater than the supply, the price rising at one time to 
thirty times what it had been, until in 1587 sugar sold for 
two dollars a pound in our money. The poor, if they had 
the use of a little garden plot, enjoyed beans, peas, oats. 
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cabbage, parsnips, melons, carrots, and pumpkins, with 
occasional!}^ bread or cakes made of wheat. 

Instead of the old wooden plates and trenchers, pewter 
vessels w(‘re used much more commonly among the more 
prosperous classes, while silver dishes were frequently 
found on the tables of wealthy nobles and merchants. 
Among those who entertained lavishly forks had come 
into use. They do not seem to have been much in favor, 
however, for the saying was common, fingers were made 
before forks.'’ 

Beer was consumed in large quantities by all classes, 
as in the Middle Ages. Imported wines were drunk, 
especially as an aid to digestion by those who ate large 
quantities of meat. Tobacco, which was introduced 
from Virginia by Ralegh, was smoked at first almost 
exclusively by the rich. After its price fell sharply, about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, even the poorest 
could afford a little tobacco. 

Agpinst all these excesses, against the coarse thought 
and coarse language of that day, even against the use of 
comforts by prosperous farmers and merchants, the new 
Puritan sect used its influence, for the time, in vain. 

718. Schools of Tudor England. — The Renaissance 
and the Reformation, especially in England, brought 
radical changes in education. Comparatively few new 
schools were established, but the old schools (§ 610) 
were reorganized. Schools that had been controlled by 
the monasteries were now frequently unde^* the super- 
vision of the borough officials. With the suppression of 
the monasteHes in England (§ 685) there were no longer 
monks to be educated. The scholars were therefore 
taken from the families of the successful business men or 
farmers and trained for life among people. Men who 
had been able to spend a few years in school demanded 
a still longer training for their sons. It has been sug- 
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gested that the brilliant literary and intellectual revival 
of Elizabethan England was due in large part to the 
new kind of school and the new type of education that 
had been established under Henry VIII. In a few cases, 
as in that of John Colet^s school, there was no charge for 
instruction. The schools 
established in New Eng- 
land and in the American 
colonies farther south 
were closely patterned 
after the grammar schools 
of England. 

Schoolmasters were not 
paid very large salaries, 

£ 16, or about eighty 
dollars, being a usual 
amount. However, £16 
then would purchase 
much more than eighty 
dollars will to-day. 

Scholars worked from six 
in the morning to five in 
the afternoon, but holi- 
days were very numerous, 
school frequently being 
in session but four days in the week. The school rules 
provided for instruction not only in Latin but in table 
manners as well. DonT champ your jaws when eating, 
sit upright, don^t put your elbows on the table, take your 
food only with three fingers and in small mouthfuls. Re- 
member that you eat to live and not live to eat. . . . 
Use your napkin often, donT bite your food but cut it, 
nor gnaw your bones.’’ ^ Certainly this comparatively 
practical education brought better results than the earlier 

* Leach, The Schools of Medieval England, p. 306. 
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schools had given. Of course the day of free education, 
of education for girls in schools, of studying life, and of 
training for lif(‘ had not come yet, either in England or on 
the ('ontinent. 

719. Elizabethan Literature. — In no age of English 
history were there more distinguished writers than lived 
during the reign of Elizabeth and James I. Three names 
stand out with especial clearness, Edmund Spen'ser, 
Francis Bacon, and William Shake'speare. Spenser's 
poetry reflects the age in which he lived. He shows us its 
life and its gayety. His Faerie Queene is a romance in 
which Elizabeth is the chief figure. 

The most learned man of his time was Sir Francis Bacon ^ 
scientist and philosopher (§ 729), although to many 
critics he seems a less distinguished personage than his 
great ancestor, Roger Bacon (§ 616). His Essays are 
his most popular work, but his Advancement of Learning 
and Novum Organum are his masterpieces. 

No other English writer of that day or of any other 
time can be compared with William Shakespeare (1564- 
1616). Born in Strat'ford-on-A'von, growing into man- 
hood with a fair but by no means unusual education, 
Shakespeare became an actor in London, at the age of 
twenty-two. During the last years of Elizabeth's reign 
and the first years of James I, Shakespeare wrote those 
marvelous tragedies and comedies which mark him as the 
greatest literary genius of modern times. The titles of 
at least several of his dramas should be remembered.^ 


^ Some of Shakespeare’s comedies are : Some of his tragedies are : 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream (1595) Richard III (1593) 

The Merchant of Venice (1597) Romeo and Juliet (1594) 

As You Like It (1600). Julius Ceesar (1599) 

Hamlet (1601) 

Macbeth (1605). 
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Business and Government in England at the 
Beginning of the Seventeenth Century 

720. Changes in Agriculture. — The luxury and ex- 
travagance of England at this time meant that there was 
not only more wealth but a great deal of waste. These 
lavish expenditures would not have been possible, had not 
new ways been discovered of growing larger crops and 
making more money in industry and trade, for this was a 
period almost of revolution in agriculture and in commerce. 

With the inclosure of lands for sheep raising (§ 663) 
there had also been inclosed extensive farm lands for the 
growing of grain and vegetables. The farmers tilled the 
lands more carefully, they enriched the soil more fre- 
quently, and they began to plant the seeds of new vege- 
tables imported from the Continent. Where they liad 
raised six bushels of wheat per acre, eight, ten, and 
twelve bushels were now not uncommon. Men of wealth 
bought estates, not simply because the ownership of land 
gave them social prestige in their county, in London, or 
even at court, but for the reason that the raising of wheat 
and other farm products brought to them more profit 
than they could have obtained in most other businesses. 

721. The Government’s Interest in New Industries. 
— A great deal of wheat was raised for export, less wool 
being exported than formerly. Elizabeth encouraged 
this trade, partly because it yielded her a duty of nearly 
one cent for every pound of wheat sent out of the coun- 
try. Later, the export duty was removed and a new duty 
was placed upon the importations of wheat, these “ corn 
laws ” ^ encouraging English agriculture but increasing 
greatly the cost of living. For both reasons the English 
corn laws played an important part in later English 
politics. 

^ The last of the “ corn laws ” were repealed in 1846. 
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Before 1500 an important English law ^ tried to restrict 
the monopoly of the old trade gilds. This was only par- 
tially successful. Court favorites and the government 
might protest when privileges were held by persons who 
no longer had influence at court, but they did not object 
to the principle of monopolies. Capitalists were encour- 
aged to introduce new businesses, being allowed sole 
right to manufacture the new products. Monopolies 
were granted, for example, for the production of salt by 
a new process, for the making of ovens, of white soap, and 
of window glass. Skilled workmen were encouraged to 
come from the Continent, especially the Flemish and 
Dutch artisans who were being persecuted by the duke of 
Alva (§ 695), and Huguenot weavers with whom the 
French government interfered. 

722, The Great Commercial Companies. — The in- 
terest of England in foreign affairs at this time is shown 
not only in her willingness to injure Spain, but in the 
granting of charters to trading companies. The old 
association of Merchant Adventurers (§ 662) could no 
longer look after all of England's foreign commerce. 
New chartered companies were created, each of which 
tried to develop a certain field. One of these, the Mus'- 
co-vy Company, controlled the trade with Russia, another, 
the Eastland Company, tried to keep the trade which the 
Hanse towns had formerly carried on through the Steel- 
yard (§ 564). There was a Turkey Company, a company 
to engage in the slave trade witli the west coast of Africa, 
the famous East India Company, and several in America. • 

723. The Settlement of America (1584-1620 a.d.). — 
Elizabeth encouraged any of her favorites who set out on 
adventure, whether they raided Spanish possessions, as 

^ This law dealt with only one group of merchant gilds in London, but 
it prescribed "that all should freely sell without any exaction for their 
liberty and freedom to buy and sell.” 
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Drake did, or sought trade in the Indies, or planted colonies 
in America, for each of these enterprises brought revenues 
to her and renown to England. 

To Sir Walter Ralegh, courtier and historian, was 
granted a charter to lands in North America. He called 
his colony Virginia, in honor of the virgin queen, Eliza- 
beth, but three attempts to colonize on the coast of North 
Carolina left him without a permanent settlement. In 
the first years of James I^s reign, he was imprisoned for 
conspiracy, and his charter privileges given (1606 a.d.) 
to the Virginia Company, which settled Jamestown (1607) 
and aided the Pilgrim Fathers, who finally gained a foot- 
hold at Plymouth (1620). 

724. English Central Government. — Naturally we 
not only wish to know why America was colonized by 
England at this time, but we are interested also in the 
kind of government that was established in America by 
the English colonists. For this reason we must learn 
something about the government of England at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. Although the 
monarch really ruled England, the king or queen governed 
through the Parliament and the Privy Council,^ for under 
the Tudors these bodies were the tools of the monarchs. 
Henry VIII and Elizabeth, wishing to rule arbitrarily, 
had dominated Parliament. Usually they had persuaded 
Parliament to do as they desired. Even if Parliament 
objected, they had managed to govern through that body 
rather than without it. During the later years of Eliza- 
beth's reign, however. Parliament frequently opposed the 
queen. The Stuart kings found that Parliament was very 
far from being the tool that it had been for Henry VIII or 
Elizabeth.^ 

1 The Privy Council was a body similar to the old Witenagemote (§ 469) 
and the king’s council. Through it the monarch's proclamations were 
issued and much of his administrative work was done. 

2 See Chapter XXVIII, 
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726. Local Government and Individual Liberty. — 

In local government the local aristocracy had consider- 
able influence. The counties were ruled by justices of the 
pea(;e, selected from the landed aristocracy by the king. 
The smaller districts, the 'parishes^ had an assembly of 
rate payers to levy taxes and elect parish officers, the only 
important local self-government of Tudor England. The 
county system was transplanted bodily to Virginia and 
to some other southern colonies. The parish meeting 
was modified by the Puritans in New England and sur- 
vives in the New li]ngland town meeting. 

Ralegh’s charter and later charters gave to the colo- 
nists the rights of Englishmen.” Although Englishmen 
had more liberties than people on the Continent, the term 
did not im^an very nmch in 1600, in spite of Magna Carta 
and the system of jury trial. But when more rights were 
gained by Englishmen in England after 1600 (§ 752), and 
when the colonies later gained a larger share of self- 
government, it was worth while to claim the rights of 
Englishmen. For these reasons much was said about 
the rights of Englishmen ” in the stirring years before 
our Revolutionary War. 

It is interesting to notice that out of the semi-medieval 
conditions in Tudor England there was developed in 
England within a century, a political revolution, that of 
1688 ^ (§§ 750-753), which made England a comparatively 
modern country, politically, and that there occurred among 
Englishmen in America, within a century and three 
quarters, a greater revolution which represents even 
more perfectly the national democracy of the modern 
world. 

^ England gained constitutional government and many rights for 
individuals by the Revolution of 1688 . She did not become democratic 
until the nineteenth century. 
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Political Ideas and the New Science 

726. The Political Philosophers. — Human rights and 
human progress have been influenced by men^s politi- 
cal ideas. Where men believed that only nobles should 
rule, there no democracy could be found. In the seven- 
teenth century most people who thought and talked about 
the principles of government believed that the first govern- 
ments were created by the agreement (contract or com- 
pact) of the people of early times. It was imagined that 
these earlier peoples had agreed upon rules and had 
agreed upon forms of government. 

This Social Contract theory^ as it is called, became a 
means of upholding popular rights against absolutism.^ 
Two prominent advocates of the theory were John Mil- 
ton^ and John Locke. Through the latter the ideas of 
the social contract school of philosophers became known 
to eighteenth century statesmen, our own Declaration of 
Independence being saturated with them. 

727. Mercantilism and European Colonial Policies. 
— From the time of the Reformation to the period of 
eighteenth century revolutions, each country in western 
Europe was trying to make itself as rich as possible by 
developing its natural resources and by extending its 
foreign trade. The special object of these mercantil- 
ist policies was to gain and keep a very large supply of 
precious metals. Nations thought that they would be 

^ One of the political philosophers of the Restoration period (§ 747), 
Hohbes, used these ideas to uphold the “divine right" of kings, for he 
maintained that the people had granted to the monarch entire control of 
the government. 

2 Two weeks after the execution of Charles I (§ 744), .John Milton 
published a pamphlet in which he argued that men are born free, that the 
right to rule themselves cannot be taken from them without a violation of 
their birthright, and the people not only may depose their rulers but must 
derose a tyrant : ideas very much like those found in our own Declaration 
of Independence, are they not? 
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wealthier and more prosperous, if they had more specie 
than their neighbors, just as some people think now that 
they would be rich if they had more cash, for it is easy 
to confuse money and wealth (§ 658). Our protective 
tariff is the chief feature of mercantilism that has survived 
to the present time. 

Naturally European countries were glad to have 
colonies, the trade of which could be controlled absolutely 
by the mother country. Colonies, as a rule, produced 
large quantities of raw materials, and, being new com- 
munities, could not manufacture finished products easily 
for themselves. England followed the same general 
colonial policy as France and Spain, but England was 
much more liberal in her dealings with her colonies. She 
gave them a much better chance to develop their resources 
and did not make them simply foreign depots which would 
help the trade and increase the wealth of the mother 
country.^ 

728. Copernicus and Galileo. — Possibly the greatest 
contributions made during the seventeenth century to the 
progress of humanity were the political revolution (§§ 750- 
753), the political philosophy that led to still greater 
revolutions in the next century, and the new sciences. 
Co-per'ni-cus (1473-1543), a mathematician of the late 
Renaissance, proved by elaborate and accurate reasoning 
that the sun is the center of our solar system, the earth 
and the planets revolving around it. As such revolution- 
ary theories about the universe were unpopular, Coperni- 

1 Several laws of trade made by England for her commerce affected the 
colonies also. The navigation law of 1660 was passed to break up the 
Dutch monopoly of shipping. It forbade trade to or from England or the 
colonies except in English or colonial ships. Later the English govern- 
ment forced the colonists to buy all of their European goods from England, 
thus giving English merchants a middleman’s profit and control of. the 
trade. Still later, colonial manufacturing was practically prohibited. 
The colonists evaded these laws as much as possible, there being no moral 
sentiment against smuggling in either England or the colonies. 
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cus very wisely left the publication of his epoch-making 
book until after his death. Comparatively little atten- 
tion was paid to his views for a century. 

It was left for Gal-i-le'o (1564-1642) to prove by ob- 
servation that Copernicus was right. Galileo was the 
first to use a practical telescope made by placing together 
lenses which magnified a thousand times the appearance 
of a distant object.^ 

729. English Philosophy and Science. — Copernicus 
was a Pole, Galileo an Italian, and Kep'ler, a great con- 
temporary of Galileo, a German. Among the men who 
contributed to the progress of this great age were several 
Englishmen. Two philosophers. Sir Francis Bacon and 
a Frenchman, Re-ne' Descartes (De-kart'), helped the 
scientists by showing that subjects must be studied at 
first hand and that a scientist must prove by facts the 
correctness of his theory. This was important in an age 
when people were still quite inclined to believe what they 
were told. 

Among the Englishmen of the period, Harvey, a physi- 
cian of Charles I, discovered and proved that blood circu- 
lates through the human body. The greatest scientific 
contribution, by the greatest of English scientists, was the 
discovery of the law of gravitation by Sir Isaac Newton? 
When scientists, statesmen, and philosophers began to 
hold, teach, and use the revolutionary ideas which we 
have been considering, the medieval world was certainly 

1 Galileo’s ideas at once attracted attention. He was called to Rome, 
where his theories were denounced as heretical. He promised not to 
“ hold, teach or defend” the objectionable doctrines. About fifteen years 
later, however, he published a book in which he defended the Copernican 
system. He was at once tried for heresy. Old and feeble, Galileo still 
clung to life. On his signing a written statement that the teaching of his 
book was false, Galileo was allowed to spend the rest of his days as a 
prisoner in his own villa. 

2 Newton worked on this subject from 1666 until 1686, when he had 
developed his main idea&. 
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a thing of the past, and the modern world was close at 
hand. 


Europe in the Early Seventeenth Century 
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730. The Ages of which Seventeenth Century Europe 
was Heir. — We cannot study early European civiliza- 
tion without getting some idea of the wonderful prog- 
ress made by mankind during the epoch before Christ 
and the first sixteen centuries of our era. In a brief 
period of one year we have follo\Yed the story of the fifty 
centuries since History dawned in the valley of the Nik. 
We need not review the rise and the spread of the civiliza- 
tions of the Egyptians, the Babylonians, the Hebrews, 
the Greeks, and the Romans in ancient times. We must 
not stop to resurvoy the rise of feudalism, the rule of the 
medieval Church, the beginnings of modern commerce, 
the rise of nations, the Renaissance, and the Reformation. 
Each of these movements brought some change and added 
something that did not exist before. Many of the changes 
by which one civilization was replaced by another were 
revolutionary in character, seeming to destroy the old 
institutions without constructing in their places other 
institutions that were as good ; yet each was the product 
of its age, the necessary change from old to new, the 
beginning, if not the completion, of a better civilization. 

731. Survivals of Ancient and Medieval Imperialism. 
— The early seventeenth century was the end of a period 
of transition. The most important institution of the later 
ancient world was the Roman empire ; the most impor- 
tant of the medieval world was the medieval Church. 
The Roman empire, as a world-state, did not survive the 
invasions of the Germans; yet the idea of a universal 
empire reappeared later in the Byzantine empire, in the 
Holy Roman Empire of the German nation, in the medi- 
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eval religious empire, and in the togdoms and mon- 
archies, modeled a little after Rome. 

In the same way the medieval Church did not survive 
the Renaissance with its revolutionary changes (§ 669) ; 
yet its idea of a universal religious organization survived 
in the Roman Catholic Church, its political work was 
continued by the national governments, and its other 
secular interests were represented by the early modern 
alliances of Church and State. 

732. Survivals of Feudalism. — Feudal customs changed 
more and yet less than the medieval C’hurch. The medie- 
val knight was absurdly out of place long before Cer- 
vantes set Europe laughing over Don Quixote, tilting at 
windmills. Not alone in France (§ 700) and in Tudor 
England were medieval castles converted into comfort- 
able mansions. 

Feudal nobles were no longer all-powerful, yet local 
courts were still very important, local toll systems were 
still universal on the Continent, serfs and villeins still 
cultivated lands in common over most of Europe, doing 
corvee at the lord^s command and supporting by labor 
and taxes an outgrown system of agriculture and of society. 
Kings might issue decrees and make laws, but most of the 
laws in each country were local customs which had been 
developed centuries earlier. Consequently there were 
hundreds of systems of law in each of the continental 
countries. 

733. Political Europe in the Seventeenth Century. — 

What then was the Europe of the seventeenth century ? 
It was a Europe of monarchies, France, Spain, England, 
Sweden, Russia, and in fact, if not in name, Austria, with 
many petty states, especially in Germany and Italy, 
still under the sway of a foreign master or under the 
overlordship of some feudal suzerain, such as the emperor. 
It was a Europe that was beginning to reach out with its 
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commerce and its cojonies to the shores of America, to 
the East Indies, to India, to the coasts of Africa, and to the 
heart of Siberia. 

Its population was undoubtedly smaller than that of the 
United States to-day. It was swept by pestilence and 
devastated by cruel strife, which was similar to medieval 
private warfare, though on a larger scale, but was not 
like the gigantic conflicts of the Napoleonic era and the 
twentieth century. Its kings we call absolute, meaning 
that they ruled arbitrarily, because they did not consult 
the people, and because they did not themselves obey 
the laws. In England alone was there a real Parliament, 
although, in other countries, local assemblies and local 
regulations limited the absolutism ” of these monarchs. 

734. Early Modern Trade and Business. — Economi- 
cally, the seventeenth century was like the medieval 
world, and like the ancient world. It still followed the 
methods of cultivation of the soil by serf and villein, but 
it had cities with shops, industries, and commerce like those 
of ancient times. Goods were manufactured, as they had 
been in the days of Julius Caesar and of Frederick Barba- 
rossa, by hand, at home. The roads were inferior to those 
of imperial Rome. Ships were little larger or better than 
the Carthaginian quinquaremes. 

In the seventeenth century most of the important 
trade routes of the twentieth century were in use, but 
voyages were few and slow. Foreign trade consisted 
chiefly' in the exchange of light expensive articles, its 
volume being small. A dozen transatlantic liners of to- 
day could have carried all of the goods that in any one 
year were exported from, or were imported by, all of the 
European countries. We find, however, certain familiar 
regulations in the seventeenth century. The national pro- 
tective tariffs of that day remind us a little of our own, 
just as our antitrust laws and railway regulations may be 
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^aid to be the successors of the early modern paternalistic 
trade regulations. 

736. Ideas and Lot of the Common People. — In its 

ideas the early seventeenth century seems more medieval 
than modern. Education was not free, nor was it general. 
Illiteracy was far more common than it is to-day even in 
eastern and southern Europe. The public school came 
later. People were not allowed to believe as they pleased, 
unless they pleased to believe as the government pre- 
scribed. He who denied the authority of the head of 
either Church or State was guilty of treason. In a few 
countries, to be sure, there was some religious toleration; 
that is, certain beliefs other than those of the state church 
were tolerated. Nowhere was there religious liberty. 

In England most men were personally free, but they had 
few civil rights and no political privileges. The right to 
vote, if it existed at all, was a privilege that went with 
land and orthodox religion. In central and eastern Europe 
most of the people were still serfs. Democracy was of 
course unknown on the Continent; but forced labor, 
taxes, abuses that had survived political feudalism, 
severe punishments for petty offenses, and antiquated 
methods of treating poverty and disease were the com- 
mon lot of the masses. 

736. Changes of the Last Three Centuries. — A com- 
parison of the map to-day with that of 1648 shows that 
during the last three centuries the map of Europe has 
been changed comparatively little, but that Europe has 
changed the map of the world greatly. Science and in- 
vention have improved wonderfully the methods of travel 
and of production. It may be said that the age of iron 
began several centuries before Alexander conquered the 
Persian empire; but really the ages of iron and steel 
did not begin before man made the remarkable machines, 
the steel bridges, office buildings, and steam railroads that 
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are characteristic of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. The ages of steam and electricity have brought 
into use within the last century and a third new kinds of 
power which have revolutionized man’s control over nature. 
Formerly people spent five or six weeks crossing the At- 
lantic in discomfort ; now one can cross in five or six days 
in luxury. 

Where small, closely populated walled towns were the 
rule, now vast cities are possible, with towering sky- 
scrapers, yet with garden suburbs. Where three centuries 
ago there were no public schools, no lighted streets at 
night, no good roads or canals, but dark, dirty, unhealthy, 
urban tenements, to-day we find free schools and hos- 
pitals, streets that are clean, well-paved, and light at all 
hours, good roads, great railway systems, and transpor- 
tation by auto or tramcar. Of course, we still have many 
medieval or objectionable conditions, for example, slums 
filled with dark, dirty tenements, but in them epidemics 
of disease rarely occur, so great have been the gains of 
medical science. 

Where once most people were bond servants, now all 
are free. Throughout the civilized world class privileges 
are less important than they were, having been replaced 
to some extent, however, by wealth privileges. The 
standard of living has risen probably not less than two 
hundred per cent in the last three*hundred years. There 
is less religious narrowness and bitterness, if less piety, 
than in the days of our forefathers. At the end of our 
study it is possible to assert with Professor Moses that 
humanity is marching steadily uphill.” 
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Questions 

1. Describe the devastation of Germany during the Thirty 
Years’ War. Show how the farms and the industries were 
obliged to make a new start. 

2. To what extent do we have pestilences to-day? How 
do you account for the prevalence of epidemics even three cen- 
turies ago? 

3. Is it possible to change from one social or industrial system 
to another without throwing out of work a great many skilled 
laborers? Should we refuse therefore to introduce radically new 
machines or make radical changes ? 

4. Compare the relief of poverty and the care of the sick with 
the methods used to-day. In what respects have we made great 
gains ? in which have we done little ? 

5. Name some of the comforts and luxuries introduced during 
the sixteenth century. Compare the foods of that day with 
those of to-day. In what ways were the Tudor schools better 
than the medieval schools ? How have we improved our schools 
during the last three or four centuries ? 

6. Name all of the changes that you can in the history of 
agriculture. Show how governments past and present have 
aided agriculture, or industry, or commerce. 

7. How was the commercial expansion of England connected 
with colonization? (cf. also § 755). What influence did religious 
controversy have on migration to America (§ 742) ? Name other 
causes of colonization beside those that were commercial or 
religious. 

8. Name six philosophers or scientists of the seventeenth 
century, telling what each did. Show how political or commer- 
cial theories influence the policies of England toward the colonies 
or the political development of the colonies. 

9. Name at least four respects in which the period from 1450 
to 1648 is a transitional one from medieval to modern times. 
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737. James I and Parliament. — On the death of 
Queen Elizabeth, James of Scotland became king of 
England (1603-1625), the two kingdoms being united 
for a century simply because they had the same king. 
In . 1707 they were really united as the kingdom of Great 
Britain. James was the first of the Stuart monarchs ^ 
and Elizabeth was the last of the Tudor line. James 
was learned but not wise. 
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1 These chapters are added for convenionce in use with a one-year text 
on modern Europe which begins with events in the eighteenth century. 
Relatively more attention is given to narrative history in the supple- 
mentary chapters than in the book proper. 

* The Stuart kings were 


James I (1603-1625) 


Charles I 
(1625-1649) 


Charles II 
(1660-1685) 


James II 
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Mary and William Anne 
(1689-1701) (1701-1715) 
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James believed that he had a divine right to rule. 
He declared, '‘It is atheism and blasphemy to dispute 
what God can do ... so it is presumption and high con- 
tempt in a subject to dispute what a king can do.^’ James 
exercised the right to set aside laws by proclamations or 
in other ways, without considering the feeling of the people. 

If- was not long before there was a sharp dispute between 
the king, ruling by divine right, and the Parliament, made 
up largely of Puritans, who demanded a real share in the 
government. This conflict arose chiefly over the grant- 
ing of “ supplies,^^ or royal revenues, by Parliament. 
Parliament ordinarily refused to give the king money 
unless he gave Parliament privileges in return. Conse- 
quently, James went without money, and Parliament did 
not meet often during the reign of James.^ 

738. The Puritans. — The Puritan movement ^ started 
when refugees fled to Geneva from the persecutions of 
Mary Tudor (§ 686). In Geneva they gladly followed 
suggestions of John Calvin. The Scriptures, especially 
the Old Testament, were studied with unflagging zeal. 
They favored the election of pastors by churches and 
the rule of churches by elders. They were narrow and 

1 James was anxious to make an alliance with Spain. Although nego- 
tiations continued for many years, he failed to secure a Spanish princess 
for his son Charles, because Spain demanded in return concessions to 
the English Catholics, which James dared not grant. Finally, Charles 
married a French princess, Henrietta Maria, both he and his father 
secretly promising Richelieu that the English Catholics should be 
treated more leniently. 

* In Scotland the Puritans were, almost without exception, Presby- 
terians, favoring the rule of the church by elders or representatives, but in 
England there were several different groups. The largest of these groups, 
the ''Puritans'' proper, remained in the established or Anglican Church, 
but wished to “purify” the church service of old or “papist” forms. A 
second group, the Presbyterians, wished the Presbyterian or elder form of 
government to be substituted for the rule of the bishop, and a third group, 
called Independents, insisted that each church should be ruled by its con- 
gregation. Those Puritans who were willing to leave the Anglican church 
were called Separatists. 
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intense, severe in self-discipline, moral and upright, 
attaching an importance to simple forms that is amazing 
to a person of the twentieth century. Their desire to 
raise the low moral standard of the time made them go 
to the opposite extreme, their opposition to amusements 
being rabid. We are almost tempted to believe the 
statement that they objected to the cruel sport of bear- 
baiting less because it 
gave pain to the bear 
than because it afforded 
pleasure to the specta- 
tors. 

The Puritans of Eng- 
land hoped for great 
things from James, 
since James came to 
them from a land of 
Puritans, but James 
had had enough Puri- 
tanism to last him the 
rest of his life. At the 
Hampton Court Con- 
ference (1604), where 

he discussed reforms Charles I by Van Dyck, 

desired by the Puritans, 

he angrily declared that Puritanism ^ agreeth as well 
with monarchy as God and the Devil.^^ He declared 
that the Separatist Puritans must conform to the re- 
quirements of the Anglican church or he would harry 
them out of the land.’^ And he was as good as his word, 
many Separatists being obliged to leave England for 
Holland, from which several years later many of them, 
known as Pilgrims,” came to Plymouth Colony on the 
coast of Massachusetts. 

1 Presbyterianism. 

2t 
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739. Charles I and Parliament. — When James I died 
in 1625, his oldest son became king, with the title Charles I. 
Charles was a handsome and attractive youth whose per- 
sonality was radically different from his father’s. Although 
honest, upright, and religious, Charles was silent, secretive, 
and unable to understand what the people wanted. From 
the first he needed money. His wars increased his need, 
but he did not get any revenue from Parliament.^ 
Charles was now forced to resort to any expedient to 
get money. He asked in every county for free gifts. 
Few were made. He then collected forced loans. He 
saved expenses by quartering troops upon the people. 
He levied tonnage and poundage duties (§ 591 n.), al- 
though Parliament granted them to him only from year 
to year, not for the whole of his reign, as had been done 
with previous sovereigns for more than a century. 
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740. The Petition of Right (1628 a.d.). — When Parlia- 
ment met in 1628 the House of Commons insisted upon a 
redress of grievances. It drew up a Petition of Right 
to which the king reluctantly gave his consent. This 
great document provided that (1) the king should not 
collect gifts, loans, benevolences, or taxes without the 
consent of Parliament ; (2) people should not be kept 
imprisoned arbitrarily ; and (3) martial law should not 
be used in time of peace. (4) Quartering of soldiers on 
the people was prohibited. This Petition of Right is one 
of the most important papers in the English Constitution. 


’ When Charles asked Parliament to vote him “supplies,” Parliament 
responded by criticizing the king’s favorite, Buckingham, and condemning 
the failure of the miserable campaign against the Spanish. He dissolved 
Parliament. The next year Parliament was called again. Again it was 
dissolved, without voting funds, in order to prevent the impeachment of 
Buckingham. 
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When the Commons sought to discuss their religious 
grievances, Charles at once dissolved Parliament.^ For 
eleven years no Parliament met in England. The king 
imprisoned Eliot and four associates who had opposed 
him in Parliament, Eliot dying in prison a few years 
later. By the use of arbitrary courts which did not 
allow jury trial, the Court of the Star Chamber (§ 649) 
and the Court of High Commission, Charles ruled Eng- 
land about as he pleased. 

741. Arbitrary Rule of Charles I (1629-1635). — With 
the aid of Laud, later archbishop of Canterbury, Charles 
introduced into the church service many high church 
forms that were odious to the Puritans. Laud was will- 
ing that men should interpret Scriptures as they desired, 
but he insisted that all churches and all clergymen ob- 
serve these new forms, such as wearing the surplice and 
keeping the communion table at the east end of the choir. 

Without a Parliament to grant him supplies Charles 
was forced to obtain money in other ways. Under a 
very old law he compelled men to be knighted, the king’s 
treasury profiting by the fees and fines. The Crown 
seized lands to which it had a slight claim under the 
old feudal law, or it left the lands in the hands of the 
holders in return for a money payment. Even these 
arbitrary assessments did not give Charles enough revenue. 
He then levied on the seacoast towns an assessment for 
the royal navy, called “ ship money.’’ As there was 
precedent for this in time of war, the people paid the tax. 


^ Just before adjournuient, amidst intense excitement, Sir John Eliot 
introduced three famous resolutions. These resolutions declared that 
those who brought in innovations in religion, either in forms or in doc- 
trines ; those who advised the levying of tonnage and poundage without 
the consent of Parliament : and those that paid this tonnage and poundage 
were betrayers of the liberty of England and enemies of the common- 
wealth. With shouts of “aye, aye” the Commons adopted the resolu- 
tions as they dispersed. 
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The next year (1635) a second levy of ship money 
was made. This time the inland towns were included 
also. John Hampden, a country squire, refused to pay 
the levy on the ground that it was a tax which had not 
been proposed by Parliament. Since Charles controlled 
the court before which Hampden was tried, it decided 
against Hampden by a vote of seven judges to five. This 
was a legal victory for Charles but a moral victory for 
the opposition. 

742. The Puritans in New England. — In the year 
after the Petition of Right was adopted, a group of Eng- 
lish Puritans, believing that the king and Laud would 
not give them churches such as they wanted in England, 
obtained a charter to lands in New England north of the 
settlement of the Pilgrim Fathers at Plymouth. They 
established the colony of Massachusetts Bay, twenty 
thousand Puritans joining in a great migration to the 
new world ^ when arbitrary church rule was followed by 
arbitrary taxation. 

These New England Puritans did not come to America 
for religious liberty, as has often been stated, but they 
did come in order to have a Puritan state and a Puritan 
church of their own. In Massachusetts they did not 
allow people to worship according to the Anglican faith 
or in any other way than the approved Puritan or Inde- 
pendent way. They drove out of Massachusetts Roger 
Williams, who went to Rhode Island, where his colony 
permitted religious liberty y for the first time in the history 
of the modern world. 

These New England Puritans were .much interested in 
managing their own affairs. They met in their town 
meetings and looked after all their religious and secular 
business. They elected representatives to an assembly 
which met with the governor and council of the colony 

^ See Ashley, American History, §§ 44-53. 
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in a legislature of two houses. Some olf the more liberal 
Puritans migrated to the Connecticut valley, where they 
drew up a written constitution of their own (1639). As 
soon as Charles was forced to call Parliament (1640), the 
great migration closed, and many New England Puritans 
returned to the mother country. 

743. Events leading to Civil War. — In 1637 Charles 
tried to force the Scotch to follow Laud’s policy, includ- 
ing the use of the English Prayer 
Book. The Scotch protested and 
finally raised an army. With the 
Scotch in northern England, 

Charles now summoned a famous 
Parliament, known in history as 
the Long Parliament. 

The Long Parliament met in no 
uncertain temper. It proceeded 
to attack Charles’ chief advisers 
and finally beheaded the Earl 
of Strafford^ and Laud.^ Parlia- 
ment protected itself against the 
king. It provided for meetings of 
Parliament at least every three 
years. It abolished the Courts 
of the Star Chamber and High 
Commission. It declared illegal 
not only ship money but tonnage 

and poundage, if the latter were collected without the 
consent of Parliament. The Long Parliament was not 
to be dissolved without its own consent. 

In November, 1641, the House of Commons passed, by 
a majority of only nine votes, a Grand Remonstrance^ 

1 Parliament first tried to impeach Strafford, or Wentworth, a former 
leader of the CJommons. Then Parliament passed a bill of attainder 
against him and sent him to the block, 1641. 

*1646. 
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which was a lengthy protest against the misgovemment 
of the king. A few weeks later the king, aroused by the 
proposed impeachment of the queen, and hoping to rid 
himself of the leaders of the opposition, marched with 
his soldiers to the House of Commons, intending to ar- 
rest five objectionable members. He arrived too late, 
however. Looking about the House he remarked, “Well, 
I see the birds arc flown.’’ Amid cries of “ privilege, 
privilege,” he withdrew to join the soldier-guard he had 
left outside. Shortly after this the parliamentary and the 
royalist parties came to blows. 

744. Civil War. — Southern and eastern England, with 
their towns, prosperous farms, and large estates, supported 
Parliament. Northern and western England stood by 
the king. The king’s supporters, gentlemen in fine 
dress, their hair in long curls, were called “ cavaliers.” 
Their opponents, with shaven heads and simple clothing, 
were known as “ roundheads.” For the disciplined, 
intensely religious roundheads the cavaliers were no 
match in battle.^ At Marston Moor and Naseby the 
forces of Parliament were completely victorious. 

By 1647 Charles was driven to take refuge with the 
Scotch army, which surrendered him to Parliament. 
As the Presbyterians in Parliament were likely to be too 
favorable to the king. Colonel Pride of the army drove 
them out, an act known as “ Pride’s Purge.” The king 
was tried at once, was condemned to death as a “ tyrant, 
traitor, and murderer,” and was beheaded (1649). 

746. The Commonwealth and Protectorate. — England 
was now declared a “ Commonwealth.” The first need of 
the new government was to establish order, a task which 

^ The Puritan army, the “new Model,” made up of sincere, earnest 
Puritans who prayed and kept their powder dry, was modeled after a 
regiment of horsemen, the famous “Ironsides” of Oliver Cromwell, a 
“lovely company,” as their commander called them, without intentional 
irony. 
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was completed by the great Puritan leader Oliver Crom- 
well with characteristic thoroughness. Ireland was sub- 
dued in a campaign of unusual severity.^ A new insur- 
rection of Scotchmen who 
were loyal to the House of 
Stuart was completely sup- 
pressed. 

In 1653 Cromwell was 
made “ Lord Protector. 

Really he was no more ruler 
of England than he had 
been since the death of 
Charles I, for his was the 
master mind of both Com- 
monwealth and Protector- 
ate. This Puritan, a plain 
man of the plain people, 
by virtue of his honesty, his uprightness, and his thorough- 
ness, stands out as the greatest Englishman in seventeenth 
century political life. 

746. The Puritan Commonwealth. — Cromwelbs was 
reall}^ a military rule, a despotism greater than that of 

^ Before the time of Elizabeth, Ireland was really ruled by the Irish 
chiefs, as the English had control of only a small area around Dublin. 
Insurrections during Elizabeth’s reign gave opportunity to take lands, 
especially in Ulster (Northeastern Ireland), on which Scotch and English 
settlers, usually Presbyterians, were settled by Elizabeth and James I. 
Charles I’s adviser, Strafford, ruled Ireland severely, but, as soon as he 
returned to England, a terrible insurrection broke out. Women and 
children were slaughtered by thousands. Cromwell’s invasion established 
order, really for the first time in Irish history. The Irish lords were 
forced to migrate to the western part of the island, their lands being con- 
fiscated and distributed among Cromwell’s soldiers and others. Later the 
large crops of potatoes made it possible for the Irish to support large 
families on small farms, but the failure of the potato crop in 1739 and in 
1845 and 1846 and 1847 was followed by very severe famines. Owing to the 
interference of the English laws and to the competition of Irishmen who 
were willing to live on an almost exclusively potato diet, many of the Scotch- 
Irish emigrated to America during the first half of the eighteenth century. 
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Charles I. He made the name of England feared abroad. 
His firmness toward the Dutch, French, and Spanish, and 
his successes in the wars with Holland and Spain, made him 
popular at home. Under him business prospered, as was 
natural, for the opposition to the king had been chiefly 
the opposition of the agricultural and commercial classes. 

This Puritan Commonwealth was an interesting political 
experiment. In spite of the fact that it was despotic in 
character, it was presumably based on an “ Instrument 
of Government,^’ which was a written constitution, the 
first ever used by a large country. The government 
favored liberty of the press, for which Cromwell’s secre- 
tary, the great poet, John Milton, had pleaded during 
the Civil War. It tried to establish religious toleration, 
without great success. The Puritan revolution did not 
fail — although it seemed to fail — since it had stood for 
ideas that very soon made England the first modern con- 
stitutional monarchy in Europe. 

The Last Stuart Absolutism (1660-1688 a.d.) 

747. Restoration (1660) and Reaction. — Cromwell 
died in 1658. Under his son the Protectorate was a 
failure. All classes desired a return of the Stuarts. In 
1660 the Restoration occurred, the son of Charles I 
becoming king with the title of Charles II. Many of 
the Puritan laws were declared null and void, but others, 
for example, the Navigation Act of 1651 to build up the 
shipping of England at the expense of the Dutch, were 
reenacted to make them legal. In the next war with 
the Dutch, New Netherland became English territory. 

As the Puritans had been very severe, especially in 
enforcing a “ puritanical ” Sabbath and in interfering 
with sports and pleasures, there was a reaction from 
simple, severe living. People went to the opposite ex- 
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treme, led by the king and the courtiers, who had grown 
accustomed in their exile to the lax moral standards of 
the Continent. Butler^s HudibraSj written at this time, 
caricatured the Puritans and all that they stood for. 

Puritanism was almost literally laughed out of existence. 

Charles tried to obtain religious toleration for his 
('Catholic friends, but Parliament passed many laws against 
Catholics and Dissenters.*^ In spite of the new Habeas 
Corpus Act,^ which protected the people against the 
king’s judges, Charles ruled very arbitrarily. Near the 
close of his reign, he took away the charters of London 
and Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

748. Beginnings of Political Parties. — The first Eng- 
lish political parties were formed at this time. The great 
nobles and the merchants who opposed the king’s arbitrary 
government united under the name of Whigs, which was 
applied to them at first in contempt ; while the conserva- 
tives, the gentry, and the clergy who upheld the king 
were known as Tories, from the name given to Irish 
outlaws. We can understand from these names that 
the political parties of that time did not love each other 
any better than do the parties with which we are ac- 
quainted. 

In London and in other towns it was the custom after 
the Restoration for groups of men to come together in the 


^ The “Cavalier Parliament” of the Restoration was overwhelmingly 
royalist. Among the laws against Dissenters were the Corporation Act, 
keeping Dissenters from holding office in municipal corporations and to 
some extent in Parliament ; an Act of Uniformity, requiring clergymen 
and teachers to assent to everything in the Book of Common Prayer; 
the Conventicle Act, forbidding Dissenters to hold religious services ; and 
the Five Mile Act, which did not allow a dissenting minister to come 
within five miles of any place where he had been a pastor. 

* In 1679 Parliament passed the Habeas Corpus Act, No person 
accused of crime could be held in prison for years, as Eliot had been, but 
must be brought before a court within twenty days after a writ of Habeas 
Corpus had been issued in his behalf. 
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coffee houses.'' Here public questions were discussed 
and public semtimenb was created. It was easier for 
parties to organize and carry on their work when their 
followers could meet every day and talk about their 
affairs over a cup of tea, coffee, or chocolate. This 
opportunity for discussion was especially valuable since 
the government controlled absolutely the only news- 
paper that was published in London. 

749. The Absolutism of James II (1685-1688). — 
James II was the most narrow and least able of the 
Stuart kings. In three short years he made enemies 
of almost all his subjects. He appointed in the army, 
in the church, and in the universities Catholics who 
legally could not hold office under a law of Parliament, 
the Test Act. James maintained that he had the right 
to suspend such laws as he pleased, since he was king. 

In 1688 James II issued a Declaration of Indulgence 
by which still further favors were granted to Catholics 
and Dissenters. The Dissenters refused privileges which 
were also extended to Catholics. James ordered that the 
Declaration be read in all churches. Seven bishops 
petitioned the king, asking that they should not be forced 
to read the Declaration. They were arrested for libel 
and tried in Westminster Hall. To the amazement of 
the king and the joy of all England, the jury brought in 
a verdict of '' not guilty." 

The Triumph of Constitutional Government 

760. The Revolution of 1688. — Just before the trial 
of the bishops a son was born to James II. Before that 
time it had been expected that James would be succeeded 
by his Protestant daughter Mary, who was married to 
William of Orange, the Protestant leader of continental 
Europe against Louis XIV (§ 761). This son would 
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undoubtedly be brought up a Catholic. A number of 
prominent nobles united in inviting Mary and William 
to come to England. When Wilham accepted, James 
was deserted by every one, soldiers, courtiers, and ad- 
visers. He started to leave England and was captured ; 
but William made his escape easy, as he did not wish 
James II to meet the fate of his father, Charles I. 

A convention of prominent men invited William and 
Mary to occupy the vacant throne and agreed upon a 
Declaration of Right. In 1689 a regular Parliament 
adopted a somewhat similar Bill of Rights.^ It must be 
remembered that the English constitution does not con- 
sist of a single written law, such as our national Constitu- 
tion, but is made up of a series of important documents, 
statutes, and customs which decide what the government 
of Great Britain really shall be. Of these documents 
three are more important than others, Magna Carta, 
1215 A.D. (§ 590), the Petition of Right, 1628 a.d.(§ 740), 
and the Bill of Rights, 1689. 

761. Importance of the Revolution of 1688. — The 
Revolution of 1688 marks the end of royal absolutism 
in England. Since 1688 the English king has reigned 
rather than governed. The real governing power has 
been Parliament. In other words, England in 1688 
abandoned the absolutism which continued on the Con- 
tinent of Europe for at least a century longer and which 
still exists to a large extent in Germany and Russia. She 
became a constitutional monarchy, not a democracy. 

' The Bill of Rights was a declaration of principles rather than a series of 
laws. It announced what ought to be rather than what is. It declared 
illegal the suspending of, or dispensing with, laws, the raising of revenue 
or the keeping of troops ^v^ithout the consent of Parliament, and the denial 
of the right of petition. It favored free elections to Parliament, free 
speech in Parliament, frequent meetings of Parliament, free trials, and 
lighter fines. It selected William and Mary as monarchs to be followed 
by Anne, a Protestant daughter of James II, 
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Parliament has governed England, but Parliament in turn 
was controlled by the aristocracy, usually the commercial 
aristocracy, for the commercial classes naturally desired a 
government that would favor them. For a century and a 
half England was governed chiefly by the Whig aristoc- 
racy, for the members of the House of Lords were 
aristocrats, and the Lords controlled the election of mem- 
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bers to the House of Commons most of the time until 
the Reform Act of 1832 was passed. 

762. Influence of the Revolution of 1688 on Individ- 
ual Liberty. — A very important result of the Revolution 
of 1688 was its effect upon individual liberty in England. 
It has been the boast of Englishmen that England needed 
only to retain liberty, whereas other peoples were obliged 
to acquire it after a long struggle ; yet during the seven- 
teenth century the average Englishman was not free in 
the twentieth century sense. He did not have the right 
to vote nor did he acquire that privilege imtil compara- 
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tively recent years, but he did, through the Revolution 
of 1688, obtain many personal or civil rights which he 
had not enjoyed before. 

He obtained the right of petition, the right of free 
speech, and the right of a free press. Religious toleration 
was granted to all Protestants. The privileges of jury 
trial and the writ of Habeas Corpus were of real value 
after 1688, since the king no longer interfered with the 
judges and the courts.^ 

763. The Supremacy of Parliament. — The most im- 
portant result of the Revolution of 1688, namely, the 
supremacy of Parliament over the king, was shown in 
several ways and in several laws. First of all. Parliament 
destroyed the doctrine of divine right ” by deciding in 
1689, and again in 1701, who should occupy the throne 
of England. Parliament provided for new elections of 
members at least every three years (now five years). 
Judges were to hold office during good behavior, unless 
removed by Parliament. 

Parliament not only controlled the raising of revenue 
but it decided the purposes for which that money should 
be spent. Before 1688 the kings had used as they pleased 
the money raised by themselves or appropriated for them 
by Parliament. By the Mutiny Act the king could keep 
troops only one year without the full support of Parlia- 
ment. With the control of both the purse and the sword 
Parliament was unquestionably supreme over the king. 

764. Cabinet Government. — Greatly as its power was 
increased. Parliament could not very well enforce the 
laws as well as make them. But it could compel the 

1 Strangely enough these rights wore not granted to Scotchmen or 
Irishmen, nor were they given to American colonists, with the exception of 
religious toleration to Protestants ; but the fact that these rights there- 
after were “rights of Englishmen” and that the American colonists had a 
good English example which they were not slow to follow is of importance 
in the constitutional development of America as well as of England. 
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king to rule through ministers who did not destroy the 
liberties of the people and the rights of Parliament. 
William HI found that, by selecting ministers who were 
acceptable to the majority of the members of the House 
of Commons, he could rule better and get more of the 
things that he wanted. William’s sister-in-law, Anne, 
who became ruler on his death, was much more careful to 
select ministers who were in favor with Parliament. 

On the death of Queen Anne without heirs, the throne 
of England was occupied by the House of Hanover, of 
which the present king, George V, is a member. The 
first Hanoverian, George I, was a German, unable to 
speak English and little interested in English politics. 
He left to his ministers the ruling of Great Britain, Eng- 
land and Scotland having been really united in 1707. 
His ministers and those of George II could not rule unless 
they controlled Parliament. Hence they needed the con- 
fidence of the House of Commons, and hence they were 
finally, as the members of the Cabinet to-day are really, 
selected by the majority of the House of Commons. This 
cabinet system was of slow growth. George III tried to 
follow the advice of his mother and “ be king.” For a 
few years he was able to rule through ministers of his own, 
but the success of the American Revolution and the opposi- 
tion of the people in Great Britain forced him to go back 
to cabinet government. 

766. The American Colonies during the Seventeenth 
Century. — In the quarter centurjj before the Civil War in 
England, the Virginia colony had become a success, 
largely through the success of the tobacco plantations, 
and the New England group of colonies had been estab- 
lished, chiefly by Puritans. In the quarter century fol- 
lowing the Restoration^ the English conquered the Dutch 
colony of New Netherland, because they wanted the 
territory and its fur trade, and because they wished to 
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cripple Dutch commerce wherever possible. The ac- 
quisition of these Dutch possessions united the New 
England colonies on the north with Maryland and Vir- 
ginia on the south. In this acquired territory a new, 
important Quaker colony, Pennsylvania, was planted a 
few years later by William Penn. About ihe time that 
New Netherland was conquered, the English expanded 
still farther south, the new colony of Carolina being 
created south of Virginia. 

Soon after the Restoration the old settlements and Organiza- 
these new colonies were organized as regular colonies, with gJJJjjation 
some self-government and more or less definite duties to and, super- 
England. A committee of the Privy Council, popularly Xmericah^^ 
called afterward the Board of Trade, was appointed to colonies, 
supervise the colonies. In 1686, during the reign of 
James II, all of the northern colonies were united under 
the name Dominion of New England. Tlie old charters 
were annulled and Edmund Andros was made military 
governor of this consolidated colony. This Dominion of 
New England was broken up as soon as James II was 
driven from the throne of England, and self-government 
was restored or established in the small colonies of 
America.^ 

766. Summary, — When Elizabeth died, James of The early 
Scotland became the first Stuart king (1603-1625). 

He tried to rule by “ divine right,'' opposing the sugges- (1603- 

tions of the Puritans for simpler church services and 

refusing concessions to Parliament except in exchange 

for supplies. Charles I (1625-1649) was more attractive 

than his father but no more wise in dealing with Parlia- ^ 

ment. 

In 1628 Parliament forced Charles to sign the Petition ThePuritarr 
of Right which restricted his rights as king. Charles Revolution 
managed without Parliament for eleven years, estab- leeo). 

1 See Ashley, American History, §§ 76-79, 
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lishing a uniform high church, levying taxes under the 
guise of ship money, and trying to force the English 
church service on the Scotch. This policy caused, first, 
the great migration to New England and, later, the opposi- 
tion of Parliament to the king. In the Long Parliament, 
the ministers and methods of Charles were attacked. In 
1642 the Civil War began, in which the roundheads were 
completely victorious over the cavaliers. Charles was be- 
headed as a traitor, and a Commonwealth was declared. 
Under the Commonwealth and the Protectorate Cromwell 
ruled strictly but wisely. 

In 1660 the Restoration occurred. Charles II (1660- 
1685) became king and most of the Puritan laws were 
repealed. Charles tried to rule absolutely. James II 
(1685-1688) suspended the laws, adopted other absolute 
methods, and was very unpopular. When a son was born 
who would be brought up a Catholic, James was forced 
by the commercial aristocracy and William of Orange 
to flee from England. The results of this Revolution 
of 1688 were to make Parliament supreme over the king 
and to give individuals certain liberties, as speedy trials, 
freedom of speech, a free press, and religious toleration for 
all Protestants. New laws provided for the succession to 
the throne, assured frequent meetings of Parliament, and 
control by that body of taxation, the army, and other 
subjects. Still later the House of Commons gained the 
right to control the ministers, or the Cabinet. 
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Questions 

1. What was meant by the “divine right” of a king to rule? 
Why did Parliament object to it? How did the doctrine of 
divine right affect the making of laws? the enforcement of laws? 
the collection of revenue? 

2. Trace the rise of the Puritans. Show the differences 
between the different parties. What do we in America owe to 
Puritanism? 

3. How was the struggle between the king and Parliament 
affected by the religious wars and by the ambition of James I and 
Charles 1 to play the part of patrons to continental Protestants ? 

4. Give provisions of the Petition of Right. How did 
Charles raise revenue, before 1628? after 1628? Show how 
Laud's church policy, ship money, and proposed church changes 
in Scotland brought on a rebellion. Why was New England 
settled after 1629 and not at some other time ? 

5. What was the Long Parliament? What did it do? De- 
scribe Puritan rule under the Commonwealth and the Protectorate. 

6. Why is the Restoration (1660) important in English • 
history? Show how the government after 1660 changed its 
colonial policy, how it reflected the wishes of the people more 
than before, and how it did more for the commercial classes. 

7. State the causes of the Revolution of 1688, the chief 
events, and the two general results. 

8. Name and discuss at least three ways in which Parlia- 
ment was supreme over the king after 1688 ; three respects in 
which people had more rights. 

9. Trace the early development of cabinet government in 
England and show the connection between commercialism and 
English government. 

A BRIEF SURVEY OF ENGLISH HISTORY (1450-1715)1 
For earlier history see page 510. 

6. England during Renaissance and Reformation. 

(a) The Renaissance (§§ 630-646, 652—661, 669). 

(h) England during the Renaissance, §§ 648-649. 

(c) Economic changes, §§ 662—664. 

id) The Reformation (§§ 671-683, 687-689). 

(e) The Reformation in England, §§ 684-686. 

1 Sections in parentheses are to be used for explanation or comparison. 
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6. Elizabethan England. 

(a) Conditions on the Continent (§§ 691—696, 700-702). 

(b) Early part of Elizabeth’s reign, §§ 697-698. 

(c) England and foreign complications, §§ 699, 737 n, 

(d) Poverty, crime, and luxury, §§ 714-717. 

(e) Schools and literature, §§ 718—719, 726, 729. 

(/) Industry and expansion, §§ 720-723. 

7. Constitutional Development (1603—1715). 

(a) Government, §§ 724—725. 

(b) Divine right and Parliament, I, §§ 737-739. 

(c) Divine right and Parliament, II, §§ 740—744. 

(d) Commonwealth and Restoration, §§ 74.5—747. 

(c) The Revolution of 1688, §§ 748-750. 

(/) Results of the revolution, §§ 751-753. 

(g) English government after 1688, § 754. 

(h) The American colonies, §§ 723, 727, 742, 755. 
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ABSOLUTISM ON THE CONTINENT OP EUROPE 
The Age of Louis XIV 

767. General Character of Louis^ Reign. — A year 
after the death of Richelieu, Louis XIV, a lad of five years, 
became king of France. His reign of nearly three quarters 
of a century (1643-1715) is famous in the annals of courts 
and of wars. It will always stand as the most perfect 
type of absolutism ; but, despite all its real and not incon- 
siderable success, the reign was, in the larger sight of his- 
tory, a reign of deceiving ambitions and profound failure. ^ 

During the boyhood of the king the real ruler of France 
was the Italian, Mazarin^ a cardinal who tried to carry 
out the policies of Richelieu. With the death of Mazarin, 
Louis became king in fact. The character of his rule is 
indicated in that oft-quoted phrase, which Louis him- 
self probably never used : I am the State. To govern 
absolutely, to enlarge the boundaries of France, to be the 
center of the most distinguished court in Europe, to be 
the most prominent figure in world politics ; these were the 
ambitions of Louis XIV. 

768. Extravagance of Louis^ Court. — Louis spent vast 
sums on his court. He erected at Versailles a magnificent 
new palace. This was the first truly royal palace that 
the French kings had ever had. To Louis' court at Ver- 
sailles flocked all of the nobles of France. The highest 
honor for a man of good birth was a position at court, for 

^ Adams, Growth of the French Nation, 
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no burgher, however successful, was allowed a share in the 
festivities at Versailles. There was no disgrace so keen 
for a prominent noble as exclusion from the presence of 
the king. Political feudalism could have no hold against 
an absolutism supported by such prestige and splendor. 
This court was copied by all other ambitious monarchs. 
French became the language of diplomats. French 
methods of dress and of palace decoration, French cer- 
emonials and French literature became the fashion. 
Louis XIV^s international as well as national preeminence 
was, in a real sense, that of an autocratic social leader. 

769. Colbert. — To pay for the extravagances of the 
court and the heavy expenses of Louis^ wars required the 
services of a great 
financier and econo- 
mist, Colbert. Colbert 
doubled the revenues 
of the king without 
adding to the taxes 
paid by the people, but 
he v^as more than a 
minister of finance. 

He is even better 
known as the foremost 
advocate of mercantil- 
ism (§ 727). Being 
anxious to build up 
the manufactures of 
France, he created a 
series of protective 
tariffs which practi- 
cally excluded from France foreign manufactured articles 
that would compete with French manufactures. By this 
protection Colbert built up many new industries such as 
that of silk spinning and weaving. 
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Colbert also secured laws which regulated the making 
of many articles. Such a system is called paternalism, 
for it looks after the people with the care that a father 
might show. So much supervision might have been 
heli)fiil, if the old rules of the trade gilds had not still been 
in force in France, and if trade had not been restricted by 
the medieval systems of tolls. What France needed was 
more freedom rather than more regulation. 

760. Economic Effects of Revoking the Edict of Nantes 
(1686). — Soon after the death of Colbert, Louis XIV, 
influenced no doubt by his favorite, Madame de Main- 
te-non', began to persecute the Huguenots. In the homes 
of those that refused to renounce their religion, there were 
quartered dragoons who were allowed many excesses. 
In 1685 the Edict of Nantes (§ 702) was revoked. The 
Huguenots, hard-working, industrious, and prosperous, 
were no longer permitted to hold religious services but 
were forbidden to leave France. In spite of that prohi- 
bition, many did leave the country, carrying their skill 
and their thrift to Holland, Prussia, England, or America, 
a great economic loss to France. 

761. Wars of Louis XIV for New Eastern Boundaries. 
— Louis XIV wished to protect Paris,^ which is near the 
northeastern boundary of France. He also desired 
new territories in the valley of the Rhine River. He tried 
first to seize the Belgian Netherlands.^ He was victorious 
until the Dutch formed against him a successful coalition 
of several countries. Later, Louis made war upon the 
Dutch. Under the leadership of their new Stadtholder, 
William of Orange, the Dutch formed a new coalition 


1 The nearness of Paris to the northeastern French boundary was an 
important cause of the great German “drive” through Belgium and north- 
eastiaii Franuo at the beginning of the great European war in 1914. 

Til (SO are also known as the Spanish Netherlands and as the Aus- 
trian Netherlands, being held first by Spain and then by Austria, 
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against Louis, and won the war, which brought Louis more 
enemies than victories. 

Louis^ next move, some ten years later, was to seize 
the Palatinate along the Rhine.^ This attempt was made 
just a few months before James II was driven from the 
throne of England, when Louis’ chief opponent, William 
of Orange, became king of England as William III. 
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England was now brought definitely into the wars with 
France, her conflicts with her ancient enemy continuing 
until Napoleon was beaten by Wellington at Waterloo in 
1815. This series of wars is sometimes called the Second 
Hundred Years’ War. They were due to old rivalry and 
to dynastic jealousies, to competition for trade and foreign 
markets, but chiefly to a desire for colonial supremacy in 
America and in India. 


1 The War of the Palatinate, known in America as King William’s 
War, ended with the Treaty of Ryswick (1697). 
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762. The War of the Spanish Succession (1701-1713). 

— Louis XIV was not content to make France larger and 
more prominent. He persuaded the childless king of 
Spain, Charles II, to select Louis^ younger grandson as his 
heir.^ Without great delay an alliance of several countries, 
including England and Austria,^ was formed against 
Louis. Each ally wished to maintain the balance of 
power, which should keep any one country from becoming 
too powerful. Led by the brilliant but unstable Duke 
of Marlborough and by the able Prince Eugene of Savoy, 
the forces of the allies won a notable victory over the 
French army atBlen'heim near the upper Danube (1704). 
When the triumphant allies sought to invade France they 
were unsucc(issful, however, because of a great chain of 
fortresses built by a French engineer, Vau-ban'. Their vic- 
tories therefore did them little good, especially after 1711, 
when the Archduke Charles became emperor of Germany. 

The allies could no more permit Charles to rule both 
Spain and Germany than they could allow Philip to be 
king of Spain, with the possibility that he might also be- 
come king of France. They agreed, in the treaty of 
Utrecht (1713), that Philip should be king of Spain on 
condition that the thrones of France and Spain should 
never be united.^ 

1 Since Louis’ mother was the granddaughter of Philip II of Spain and 
his wife had been a Spanish princess, he induced Charles to leave the 
throne of Spain to Philip, younger grandson of Louis XIV. As Louis 
had received assurance from most European monarchs that they would 
not object to a Bourbon king on the throne of Spain as well as on that of 
Franci!, he cried out in exultation, “ The Pyrenees are no more.” 

* Austria put forward the Archduke Charles as the claimant of the 
allies to the Spanish throne. Spain wanted Philip but feared that Spain 
might be absorbed by France. 

’ Austria gained the Belgian Netherlands and Spanish territories in 
Italy. The house of Savoy acquired Sardinia, the beginning of the pres- 
ent kingdom of Italy. England kept Gibraltar, which she had captured 
during the war, and secured from France Acadia, all of Newfoundland, and 
territory around Hudson’s Bay in America. 
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This war, known in America as Queen Anne's War, 
marks the second stage in the rise of England as a world 
power, the defeat of the Armada representing the first. It 
left France in a state of exhaustion, hampered by a useless 
and extravagant court. After the death of Louis XIV in 
1715, France no longer enjoyed the prestige and the power 
that had been hers under the “ grande monarchie." 

The Rise of Russia 

763. Russia before Peter the Great. — Under the 
su(5cessors of Rurik the Viking (§ 463) the Russians were 
converted to the Greek (Catholic form of Christianity and 
enjoyed considerable trade with the Byzantine empire. 
In the thirteenth century the country was overrun by the 
westernmost of the Mongols or Tartars, called the Golden 
Horde. To the leaders of the Golden Horde the princes of 
Russia paid tribute for more than two hundred years. 
Finally the princes of Moscow, having brought all of the 
neighboring Russian nobles under their sway, revolted 
against tlie rule of the Golden Horde. They had little 
difficulty in gaining their independence, for the day of 
Mongol supremacy was over, except in China and in India. 

Under Ivan the Great and Ivan the Terrible, contem- 
poraries of the Tudor monarchs, a new Russia arose in 
eastern Europe. The people were still barbarians and 
they still clung to Mongol customs. Through the Mus- 
covy Company (§ 722) they had established a little trade 
with England, but they were essentially an Asiatic people 
in their ideas, their interests, and their development. 

764. Peter the Great. — The modernizing of Russia 
was to a great extent the work of Peter the Great. Peter 
became the sole king of Russia in the year 1689, at the 
beginning of the Second Hundred Years' War between 
France and England. He was a man of extraordinary 
personality and a hard worker. A ruler of no genius, yet 
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possessed with a determination to make Russia a European 
country, Peter was in many respects a barbarian to the 
day of his death. 

To understand western civilization Peter spent two years 
in Germany, Holland, and England, working as a common 
ship carpenter in Holland and studying everything with 
untiring interest and zeal. He tried to absorb European 
culture and civilization in order that he might know 
through experience what his people should have. Al- 
though he made himself the absolute ruler of Russia, he 
introduced many reforms. 

766. Reforms of Peter the Great. — On his return from 
the West, Peter persuaded or forced the Russians to adopt 
many European customs. In place of the long cloaks, he 
insisted that the people wear the short trousers and the 
hats in use in western Europe. He placed a heavy tax on 
beards. When many of the nobles still kept their patri- 
archal beards, it is said that he stood at a gate of Moscow 
and with his own hands cut off the offensive ornaments. 

Peter brought to Russia thousands of able and skillful 
foreigners, who should teach his people. He tried to 
establish workshops or factories like those in the West. 
He sought to build up trade between Holland, England, 
and Russia. Many religious reforms were introduced 
that won him the dislike of some pious people at home and 
abroad. He established many schools of an eminently 
practical character, engineering schools or business col- 
leges rather than classical schools. He encouraged his 
subjects to translate, to print, and to read European 
books on history, agriculture, economics, and other subjects 
which would help them understand European civilization.^ 


^ Petor did not allow w'omen to be kept in oriental seclusion, as had 
been done, but urged them to appear in public without veils and in open 
litters. He insisted that engaged couples should be allowed to see each 
other, and break off the engagement if they did not desire to marry. 
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Peter did not succeed perfectly, for the Russians really 
believed their proverb novelty brings calamity,^’ yet 
he hastened the Europeanization of Russia. To prevent 
the undoing of his work, Peter in 1718 caused the death 
of his son Alexis by torture, because Alexis stood for the 
“ old order ” and opposed the innovations of his father. 

766. Expansion of Russia. — As Russia grew out of 
the principality of Moscow, it has always been an inland 
country. A great deal of Russians history consists in an 
attempt to gain seacoast. Large as she is to-day, Russia 
has almost no outlet to the outside world and very little 
valuable seacoast. Although all of the Romanoffs ^ 
have felt the great need of desirable sea outlets, Peter the 
Great realized that need more than any other. The 
opportunity seemed to come to Russia when the king of 
Sweden died in 1697, leaving a son Charles XII only 
fifteen years of age. For a century Sweden had been the 
great power of the North, and her possessions around the 
Baltic kept other countries away from that sea. At first 
Charles defeated all of his enemies by his brilliant strategy, 
but his successes turned his head. In the end he was com- 
pletely beaten by Peter. 

In the north, on the Neva River, Peter founded a new 
capital, facing the West and in touch with western civiliza- 
tion. This was Pet'ro-grad, for two centuries called St. 
Petersburg. Peter also tried to gain a foothold on the 
Black Sea, but in this he was unsuccessful.^ The desire 
to gain an outlet from the Black Sea via Constantinople 
aroused the antagonism first of England and France, and 

^ In 1613 a Russian noble, Michael Romanoff, became czar. His 
descendants have since occupied the Russian throne. They are called 
Romanoffs. 

* It was left for his great successor, a German princess, Catherine II, 
who married Peter’s grandson, to gain for Russia lands on the Black Sea. 
She also acquired i)art of Poland from the three partitions of Poland 
(1772, 1793, 1795). 
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later of Germany, the struggle for Constantinople having 
been an important feature of international diplomacy 
during t he last century. 

Before Peter^s time traders and merciiants had crovssed 
the plains of Siberia. Like the French traders and 
explorers who at this time were gaining the Mississippi 
Valley for France, and the Hudson^s Bay Company trappers 
that were securing British America for England, even in 
Peter’s day these men carried Russian rule to the Pacific. 
A few years later, Bering’s explorations brought Russians 
to Alaska, which later (1867) was sold to the United States. 
In the nineteenth century other lands were added in central 
Asia and on the Pacific coast near Japan. Trade was an 
important factor in tlie making of the Russian empire as 
well as in the formation of the British empire. 

The Rise of Prussia 

767. Early History of Brandenburg. — Russia was not 
the only new power that arose in the eighteenth (century, 
for, a few years later, the countr}^ that we know as Prussia, 
under Frederick the Great, began to play an important 
part in European jiolitics. Modern Prussia has grown 
out of that mark of Brandenburg which was established 
as a bulwark or bufier state against the invasions of the 
Slavs (§ 462). By the Golden Bull (1356) the ruler of 
Brandenburg was recognized as a regular ‘‘ elector ” 
of the emperor and was called for sevei’al centuries the 
elector of Brandenburg. After 1415 these electors be- 
longed to the House of Hohenzollern, of which the present 
German emperor is a member. 

The Hohenzollerns were not received with open arms by 
their nobles, but they quickly put an end to opposition by 
using the fifteenth century prototypes of the Krupp guns 
which have been so effective in the present European war. 
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The second elector enlarged the boundaries of his mark. 

From that day to this, with but one or two exceptions, 
each ruler in turn, b}/ inheritance, by purchase, by con- 
quest, or by peaceful annexation, has added something to 
his original domains.’^ ^ Most of the people of Branden- 
burg were Protestants, but the elector did not become 
a Protestant until after his mother had lived for several 
months at the home of Martin Luther. In 1618 the 
elector became the ruler of the duchy of East Prussia, a 
feudal dependency of Poland. 

768. Prussia before Frederick the Great. — The ablest 
ruler of Prussia before Fi*ederick the (Ireat was the “ Great 
Elector,” who made himself absolute in his scattered pos- 
sessions and by his skill in diplomacy gained important 
concessions for Prussia. He cnc^ouraged the immigration 
of skilled artisans, especially when Louis XIV, by revoking 
the* Edict of Nantes, drove some of the Huguenots out of 
Francie. 

In 1701 the elector of Brandenburg became^ the hmg 
of Prussia} His succ^essor, the father of h'rederick the 
Great, saved money, trained a large army, and gathered 
a famous bodyguard of giant gremadiers. 

769. Frederick the Great (1740-1788). — Frederick 
the Great became king of Prussia a ciuarter of a century 
after the death of Louis XIV and fifteen years after Peter 
the Great passed away. We shall not follow him far, 
for his life work belongs distinctly to modern history. 


^ Henderson, IShort History of Germany, II, p. 2. 

2 He did not possess more territories than l)efore, and of course Bran- 
denburg was worth forty Prussias. Why then was he called king of 
Prussia and not king of Brandenburg? The reason is this. Within the 
Holy Roman Empire there was opposition to the creation of any more 
kingdoms, but Prussia, unlike Brandenburg, was outside of the empire. 
The emperor was therefore persuaded, in return for money and troops 
that he needed in the W'ar of the Spanish Succession, to let the elector of 
Brandenburg call himself king of Prussia, 
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Frederick was a man of ambition and intelligence, a war- 
rior, a statesman, and a patron of all the arts. During his 
rule agriculture and trade prospered, legal and social re- 
forms were made, and Prussia waxed great. 

Frederick had just become king when the emperor died, 
leaving no son. The youthful Maria Theresa ascended the 

Austrian throne. 
Her father had 
tried to secure 
international 
agreements that 
her territories 
and power should 
be respected. 
Frederick the 
Great immedi- 
ately tried to 
get for himself 
the province of 
Silesia, to which 
he thought he 
had a fair claim. 
France and other 
countries joined 
him in his war 
against Austria. 
Maria Theresa found friends in England and Holland, but 
Frederick’s victories in the field caused her to buy his 
withdrawal from the war by the cession of Silesia. This 
was the War of the Austrian Succession, known in America 
as King George’s War. 

A few years later, in 1756, there broke out in Europe, 
in America, and in Asia a great international conflict 
known as the Seven Y ear s^ War, In this war England 
and Prussia were arrayed against France, Austria, Spain, 
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and other countries. It was a war between Austria and 
Prussia for supremacy in central Europe, ending with slight 
gains for Prussia. But it was a war preeminently for 
colonial supremacy in the new world and the old between 
the old decaying monarchy of Louis XIV and the new 
constitutional kingdom and empire of Great Britain. 
France lost all of her colonies on the continent of America 
and in India. The brilliant success of the English under 
th6 guidance of her great prime minister, William Pitt, 
marked the third step in the rise of England to the posi- 
tion of a world power. 

770. Summary. — The reign of Louis XIV of France 
was a period of display, the grand monarque being the 
first personage in Europe. Louis’ minister, C/olbert, im- 
proved the finances, created protective tariffs, and regu- 
lated industry. Louis counteracted the good effect of 
C'ulbert’s work by spending vast sums on liis palace and 
court at Versailles or on his wars, and by revoking the Edict 
of Nantes, thereby driving man^^ thrifty Huguenots out 
of France. Because most of western Europe was united 
against him, Louis failed in four wars, those against the 
Belgians and against the Dutch, and those fought for the 
possession of the Palatinate and to place his grandson on 
the Spanish throne. The treaty of Utrecht (1713) closed 
the period of French greatness but not of French ab- 
solutism. 

Modern Russia grew out of the principality of Moscow 
when the Moscow princes threw off the Mongol yoke. 
The Europeanization of Russia was due largely to Peter 
the Great (1682-1725), who made himself absolute, brought 
in foreigners, and introduced western books, schools and 
customs. Russia enlarged her territories to the Baltic 
Sea, at the expense of Sweden ; to the Black Sea, at the 
expense of Turkey; and across Siberia to the Pacific 
Ocean. 
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Brandenburg, under the Hohenzollerns, became Prot- 
estant and acquired the duchy of Prussia. In 1701 the 
elector of Jkaiidenburg assumed the title of king of Prussia. 
The two great Prussian rulers before the nineteenth century 
were the Great Elector and Frederick the Great, both of 
whom were famous in war and in peace. In the middle of 
the eighteenth century, however, Prussia’s territories were 
still much scattered and she was inferior to Austria as a 
German power. 
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Questions 

1. In what way was Louis XJV famous? In what respects 
was he great? Show how his court at Versailles was valued by 
tlie nobles and by other inonandis. 

2. What did Colbt'rt do for Fiance? Why was the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes an economic as well as a religious 
mistake? 

3. Discuss Louis’ objects in making war. Why did he fail? 
In what respt^ct or respects did he succeed ? (live tlu^ provisions, 
and sliow the im})ortanco, of the- tn'-aty i>f Utrtndit (1713). 

4. Trace the history of Russia before tlie timti of Peter the 
Croat. How did Peter h^arn western ways? How did he make 
himself absoluU^? How did he Europeanize'. Russia? 

5. Discuss the expansion of Russia. Why is more^ seacoast 
a present mn'd of both Russia and Germany? Will not the 
time (*.ome when Russia will seize the seacoasts that she needs? 

6. Is the policy of tlie ruling TTohenzollern different fri)m that 
of his ancestors as explained in section 767? 

7. Why is modern Prussia largely the work of the Great 
Elector and of Frederick the Great? 

8. What was the general nature of absolutism in England 
during the seventeenth cemtury and later on the Continent? 
How did it pave the way for revolution? Give a resume of the 
old order (consult §§ 730-735). 

2x 
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1685) 
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George I (1714-1727) 
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1760) 

George HI (1760- 
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Louis XI (1461-1483) Ivan the Great (1462- 
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Charles VIll (1483- Ferdinand I (1479- 
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1547) 
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1560) 
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1574) 

Henry 111 
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Bourbon Li?ic 
1792) 

Henry IV 
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Louis XIII 
1643) 


(1498- Maximilian I (1493- 
1519) (emperor) 
(1515- Charles V (1520-1556) 
(emperor) 

(1547- Gustavus Vasa (1526- 
1560) (Sweden) 

(1559- Philip II (1556-1598) 
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(1560- 

(1574- 

(1589- 

(1589- 

Gustavus Adolphus 

(1610- (1611-1632) (Swe- 

den) 

Michael Romanoff 

(1613^1645) 
(Russia) 


Louis XIV (1643- Frederick William 
1715) (1640-1688) 

(Brandenburg) 
Peter the Great (1682- 
1725) (Russia) 
Philip V (1700-1746) 
(Bourbon king of 
Spain) 


Louis XV (1715- 
1774) 

Louis XVI (1774- 
1792) 

T'hc First Republic 
(1792-1799) 

The Consulate (1799— 
1804) 

Empire of Napoleon 
(1804-1815) 

The Restoration (1814- 
1848) 

Louis XVIII (1814- 
1824) 


Frederick the Great 
(1740-1786) 
(Prussia) 

Maria Theresa (1740- 
1780) (Austria) 
Joseph II (1765-1790) 
(emperor) 


Alexander I (1801-1825) 
(Russia) 
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Edward VII (1901— 
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HISTORY CORRELATION OUTLINE ^ 

Elt:ments and Definitions 

1. Definitions : Oenehal. 

a. Eirst ^roup. 

(1) Ili.slorij is a record of human progress. 

(2) Cwilization, — TIh^ sum total of man’s aeliicvement 
may ])e called civilization. It is measiued by 
the degree of his political, ei'onomic, and social 
development. 

(3) I nslilutions — A political, (M'onomic*,, or soidal organ- 
ization of mankind to carry out a particular 
work may be I'.alled an institution. 

(4) Social Science —Literally, it is the scienci^ of society. 
Educationally from the vsecondary school point of 
view, it iiK^ludi's history, as defined above, civii^s, 
{i,e. tlu*, citiziMi, his r(‘lalion to society, and the civic 
organization of soci(4y to-day), and the elementary 
priiujipU's of economic and s(.'eial organization and 
activili(‘s. 

h. Second group. 

(I) Uaces are those groui^s of mankind divided accord- 
ing to origin. (Sometinu's we speak of modern na- 

^ The outlines given in Part II of the Appendix represent the mnterial 
work(‘d out tentatively by the Depart riKait of Soeial Seieriee of tin* Pasa- 
dena High Sehool. It seems advisalde to have, fur those .stud(*nts who 
take at least two or three years’ wf)rk in history, a set of definitions, ex- 
planations, and outlines whieh can be \ised by t he student in his first 
year’s work, and used without essential (*hango in later years. It is de- 
sirable that the student shall learn or understand each of these defini- 
tions o]' statements at tlu* first time during the year at which they ean be 
brought most. satisfact(trily int.f) the work. By the close of the first year 
the stud(‘nt should understand all essential terms or definitions, in order 
that he may be aide to use them in future work, and as the basis of later 
courses in Social Science. 
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lions as races, e,g. the French race, or we call quasi- 
nations races, e.g. the Irish race.) 

(2) A nation is a group of people who live within a 
definite territory under an independent govern- 
ment and have common ideals and interests. 

(3) A state is a political organization of a group of 
people living within a definite territory. 

V, Distinction between the terms political, economic, and 

social. 

(1) The term political is applied to organizations or 
activities connected with government. 

(2) The term economic is applied to those activities 
that deal with the creation or tht) use of wealth. 

(3) The term social^ in the narrow sense, applies to 
individuals or to groups of men in relation to 
other groups of men. 

2. Definitions and Terms : Soitad. 

a. Ooneral. 

(1) The name society may be applied to any large 
group of people who have important relations with 
one another. 

(2) Sociology is the science of society, tlio term being 
used in the narrow siuise. 

h. Classes of people. — Society is divided into classes 

based upon political or economic? position. 


IN THE PAST 


(1) Kings and princes. 

(2) Nobles. 

(3) Merchants. 

(4) Artisans and peasants. 

(5) Serfs. 

(6) Slaves. 


AT PUE8ENT 

(Classification based on wealth or 
work.) 

(1) Capitalists. 

(2) Professional people and mer- 

chants. 

(3) Independent workers. 

(4) Skilled laborers. 

(5) Unskilled laborers. 


c. Social groups. 

(1) The smallest group, distinctively social ; the family. 
Different types of families are : 

(a) Patriarchal family ; a family including several 
generations and all directly related families, 
under the rule of the oldest Living male ancestor, 
or patriarch. 
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(b) Polygamist family ; a family including one hus- 
band and many wives. 

(c) Modern family ; Based upon monogamous 
marriage, one husband and one wife. 

(2) Intermediate groups (chiefly political and economic) 
called communities. 

(3) Large social groups (also political), the nations. 

d. Religion is a system of faith or worship in a higher 

power, or ideal of life separate from material life. 

e. Other social institutions or methods. 

(1) Education is the process of preparing for life. 

(2) Ethics is the art of right living. The term ethical 
means almost the same as moral. Earlier religfions 
seldom combined “religion” and ethics. 

(3) Evolution is the process of gradual development. 

(4) Revolution is the process of radical and abrupt change. 

(5) The Standard of Living rises as old comforts become 
new necessities, and rises again as old luxuries 
become first comforts and finally necessities. 

3. Definitions and Teums : Economic. 

a. General. 

(1) Economics is the science of wealth ; or economics is 
the science that deals with the satisfaction of 
human wants. 

(2) Wealth is the sum total of those material goods 
which can be used to satisfy human wants. 

(3) Capital is any form of wealth that is used to produce 
more wealth. Good examples of capital are tools 
and raw materials. 

h. Economic processes. 

(1) The name production is given to the processes of 
creating wealth. There are three factors of pro- 
duction : 

(a) Land ; that is, natural agents or resources, 

(h) Capital, 

(c) Labor. 

(2) Distribution is the division of wealth among those 
persons or those factors that share in the creation 
of wealth. 

(3) Exchange is the process by which one transfers a 
commodity which he does not want for one that 
he does. 
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(а) Direct exchange of one commodity for another 
is called barter. 

(б) Money is a commodity and instrument used as a 
medium of exchange. That is, a man with 
goods trades his goods, not for other goods, 
but for money, with which he can then buy 
whatever he pleases. 

(4) Transportation consists in the carrying of com- 
modities from one place to another. Two chief 
methods are by water and by land. 

(а) Water transportation was first by canoe, then 
by oar-propelled boats, then by sail, and then 
by steam. 

(б) Land transportation was first by horseback or 
by caravan, then by two- wheel car, by wagon, 
and by train (steam engine). 

(5) Consumption is the process of using wealth. Com- 
modities which are consumed may be 

(а) Necessities, or 

(б) Comforts, or 
(c) Luxuries. 

c. Classes of producers. 

(1) All employer is one who provides place of work, raw 
materials, and plan of the work and methods. 

(2) A free laborer is one who is personally free, who 
works for the employer for wages or payment in 
commodities. 

(3) A peasant is one who may be free or partly free, who 
earns his own living from the soil, for the use of 
which he owes obligations to some noble. 

(4) A serf is a laborer who is bound to the land and 
cannot be sold except with the land. 

(5) A slave is one who is personally not free and may be 
taken anywhere by his owner. 

d. Classes of industries. 

(1) Agriculture is the science of the cultivation of the 
soil. 

(2) Industry in the narrower sense means the manufac- 
ture of raw materials into finished products. 

(3) Trade or commerce refers to the exchange of goods 
between one person and another or the transporta^ 
tion of goods from one place to another. 
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e. P^orins of industry. 

(1) Handicrafts. Handieraft work is work done by 
hand in the small shop or in the home. Used ex- 
clusively before 1750 a.d. 

(2) Factory System. A factory is a place where the 
employer furnishes machinery, provides raw ma- 
terials, and gathers workers to produce finished 
products. 

(3) Large-scale Production. If agriculture or commerce 
or manufacture is carried on by a large number of 
people, engaged in a single business, then we 
have large-scale production. 

(4) Monopoly. Any branch of business controlled by a 
person or a group of persons is a monopoly. If the 
government grants exclusive control to this group, 
they have a legal monopolv. 

4 . Definitions and Terms : Political. 

a. A constitution is the fundamental law for the govern- 
ment of any state. 

b. Kinds of government. 

(1) A monarcy is a state ruled by one person. It may be 
limited or absolute ; limited if the king shares his 
authority as ruler with others (nobles or common 
people*) ; absolute if he has sole legal authority. 

(2) An aristocracy is a state ruled by nobles. If 
arbitrarily ruled by a few nobles, it is called an 
oligarchy. 

(3) A democracy is a state ruled by the poeple. It is 
called a pure democracy if ruled directly through 
a mass meeting, such as the Athenian assembly or 
New England town meetings. If the people are 
governed through represeritatives, they have a re- 
publican or representative democracy. 

c. Units of government. 

(I) Geographical areas of government. 

(a) The city is a small, closely settled area with a 
separate government, independent or depend- 
ent. The city stale of ancient times was a 
larger area of which some one city was head. 
(h) A kingdom is a state ruled by a king. 

(c) An empire is a large state which combines dif- 
ferent races or several semi-independent 
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states, and is ruled by a king or queen or 
emperor. 

(2) System of cheeks and balances. 

(а) All states are divided into political subdivisions. 

(б) If practically all power is centered in the state, 
then the government is called centralized. 

(c) If the political subdivisions have considerable 
self-government, then the state is deceyitralized. 

(d) If there is practically a balance bestween the 
state and the political subdivisions, then we 
have a federal statcy although the state itself 
is more important than the subdivisions. 

(e) If the political subdivisions are more important 
than the state, then we have a league of 
states, or a confederation. 

(/) A balaneci may be established l)etween two or 
more coordinatti branches of government rather 
than between two governments. 

d. Branches of government. 

(1) The Legislative branch of government makes the 
laws; that is, it declares what customs shall be law 
or it makers laws in the form of statutes. When the 
statutory laws are brought together into a system 
of laws, the summary is called a code. 

(2) The executive branch enforces or applies the law. 
The higher executives may be c-alled magistrates. 
The minor executives form a 'police force. 

(3) The judicial branch interpr(?ts tlie law, usually by 
trying cases brought before it. These cases may 
be criminal, if they involve offenses against society 
as a whole, or civil, if they are disputes between 
two persons or groups. 

e. Rights of citizenship. 

(1) A citizen is a member of a state. His position is 
usually better than that of a subject. 

(2) Citizenship rights may be civil rights, dealing with 
the rights of life and property ; or 

(3) Political rights, dealing with rights or privileges in 
connection with the government of a state. 

f. Colonization. 

(1) A colony consists of a body of people who settle in a 
different locality from that of their native land, 
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and who may be dependent on or independent 
of the home government. 

(2) The Greek colony was made up of citizens of the 
Greek city state who lost their home citizenship 
in establishing a colony. 

(3) The Roman colony was a military outpost. 

(4) The American colonies in colonial times were settle- 
ments of Europeans who retained their European 
citizenship but were dependent on the mother 
country. 
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CHIEF EVENTS OF EUROPEAN HISTORY i (to 1648 a.d.) 


B.C. 

4241 ? 
3400? 

2800? 

2000 ? 

1900 

1500 

1479 

1350 

1183? 

1015-935 

740 

722 

606 

586 

553-529 

538 

499 

490-479 

401 

387 

331 


Paleolithic Period 
Neolithic Period 

Ancient Period 

Ancient Near Ea.^t 

First Egyptian Calendar 
Menes, first king of Egypt 
First use of copper tools 
First Babylonian civilization 
Middle kingdom in Egypt 
Hammurabi and his Babylonian Empire 
Golden Ago of Minoan rulers in Crete 
Thotmes III, Empire of Egypt 
Early Phoenician colonization 
Early Mycenaean civilization 
First use of iron tools 
Trojan War 

Hebrew kingdom of David and Solomon 

Beginning of Assyrian Empires 

Cai>ture of Samaria and deportation of people 

Fall of Ninevi^h, end of Assyrian Empire 

Capture of Jc^TUsalem by Nebuchadnezzar 

Cyrus the Great of Persia 

Capture of Babylon by Cyrus 

Beginning of Ionic revolt 

Wars between Persia and Greece 

Expedition of the 10,000 into Persia 

Peace of Antal cidas between Persia and Sparta 

Battle of Arbela, end of Persian Empire 


1 Consult also chronological tables on pages 121, 214-217, 376, 530- 
531, 674-675. 
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B.C\ 

800-600 


621 

594 

509 

490 

480 


461-431 
431 -404 
415-413 
405 
404 

404-371 

371 

371-362 

338 

333-323 

301 

197 

168 

146 


753 ? 

753 ?-509 

508 

494 

451 

445 

396 

390 

367 

343 272 
281-275 
264-241 


Greece 

Colonization in Blaok Sea and near Sicily 
Lycurgus and Spartan law 
b^’irst Olympiad 
Draco’s code of laws 
J Reforms of Solon in Athens 
Reforms of Ch'isthenes in Athens 
Battle of Marathon against P(»rsia 
Thermopylae and naval bat tle at Salamis 
Confederacy of Delos 
Rise of the Athenian Empire 
Athens under Pericles 
Peloponnesian War 
Sicilian expedition 
Athenian defeat at ^gospotami 
End of Athenian stipromacy 
Period of Spartan supremacy 
Battle of Ijcuctra 
Pi'riod of Theban supremacy 
Victory of Philip of Macedon at Chferonea 
Conquests of Alexander outside of Greece 
Battle of Ipsus between Alexander’s successors 
P(iriod of Achtean and ^Etolian leagues 
Battle of CynoscephaliB 

Battle of Pydna, victory of Rome over Macedon 
Destruction of Corinth and end of Greek inde 
pondence 


Rome 

Founding of the city of Rome 

I^eriod of Roman kings 

P^ormation of the Roman Republic 

Secession of the plebs to the Sacred Mount 

Rule of the decem\drs 

Revolutions in favor of the plebs 

Capture of Veii — first Roman conquest 

Pillage of Gauls in Rome 

The Licinian reform laws 

Conquest of Italy by Rome 

Wars with Pyrrhus 

P''irst Punic War 
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? 18-201 Hannibal and the Second Punic War 
207 Battle of the Metaurus River 

202 Battle of Zama, end of Hannibal’s military career 

146 Destruction of Carthage by Rome 

1311 Beginning of the Revolution 

133, 122 The Gracchi and attempted reforms 

90-88 The Social War 

82-79 Dictatorship of Sulla 

05 C^onquests of Pompey the Great 

63 Conspiracy of Catiline 

60 Formation of first triumvirate 

58-50 Conquest of Gaul by C^jcsar 

46 -44 Siipremacy of Julius Caesar 

31 Battle of Actium and triumph of Octavius 

27 B.e.-]4A.n. Principate of Augustus 

A.D. 

9 Defeat of Varus by Germans 

29 Crucifixion of Jesus Christ 

End of principate, beginning of absolutism 
9S -117 Reign of Trajan 

1 17-138 Reign of Hadrian 

ISO End of reign of Marcus Aurelius 

212 Citizenship conferred on most Romans 

Barrack emperors 

284 Reorganization of Roman Empire by Diocletian 

312 Battle of Milvian Bridge, triumph of C\)nstantine 

325 Council of Nicjca 

376 Invasion of empire by Visigoths via Danube 

395 Division of the Roman Empire at the death of 

Theodosius 

Medieval Peuiod 

Barbarian invasions via rivers Danube and Rhine 
Anglo-Saxon Invasion of Britain 
Battle of Chrilons, defeat of the Huns 
End of Roman Empire in the West 
Reign of Clovis (F’rank) 

Reign of Theodoric (Ostrogoth) 

Establishment of barbarian kingdoms 
Reign of Justinian (Eastern Empire) 

The hegira of Mohammed 


449 

451 

476 

481-511 

474-526 

527-565 

622 
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A.D. 

664 Council at Whitby, England 

718 Defeat of the Saracens before Constantinople 

732 Df‘feat of the Saracens at Tours (France) 

754 Pepin king of the P>anks 

800 (Charlemagne^ crowned em])eror 

827 England united under Egbert 

843 Treaty of Verdun 

Second invasion of barbarians 
871-899 Alfred the Great (England) 

Beginnings of the feudal system 
962 Holy Roman Empire established by Otto I 

987 Hugh (Capet founds new line of F>ench kings 

1054 Final split between Roman Catholic Church and 

Greek Catholic (3iurch 

1059 Beginning of investiture strife between papacy and 

empire 

1060 (k)nquest of England by William of Normandy 

1077 Canossa 

1096 Beginning of crusades 

1154-1189 Reign of Henry 11 (of Anjou) in England 

1191 Climax of Third Crusade 

1198-1216 Innocent Til Pope 

1215 Magna Carta 

1250 End of struggle between papacy and empire 

1270 End of crusades 

1295 Model parliament of Edward I, England 

1302 First estati^s-general in France 

1309 Beginning of Babylonian captivity 

1338 Beginning of Hundred Y<^ars’ War 

1350 Black Death 

1360 Peace of Bretigny 

1377 Beginning of Great Schism 

1381 Peasant’s Revolt and Wyclif’s teaching 

1414 C’ouncil of (Constance 

1431 Joan of Arc burned 

Invention of printing 

1453 Capture of Constantinople. End of Hundred 

Years’ War 
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1485 

1492 

1517 

1520 

1521 
1534 

1545-1563 

1555 

1558-1603 


1579 

1588 

1598 

1603 

1618 

1628 

1629 

1542-1547 

1648 


Transition to Modern Times 

Beginning of monarchies in western Europe 
Beginning of Tudor rule in England 
Discovery of America by Columbus 
Beginning of Reformation when Luther posts theses 
Circumnavigation of globe 
Diet of Worms 
English a(d of suprema(*y 
Coupcil of Trent 
P(‘,a(ie of Augsburg 
Reign of Elizalxdh, England 
Huguenot wars in Fran(*e 
Union of Utn^eht (Neth(Tlands) 

Defeat of the Spanish Armada 

Edict of Nantes issued by Henry TV of France 

Beginning of Stuart, rule in EnglaT\d 

Beginning of Thirty Years' War 

Petition of Right 

Beginning of gn^at migration to N('w England 
Civil War in England 

Peace of Westphalia, (‘iid of Thirty Years’ War 
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Navigation, 648 
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A-e'tius, 319 
A'l-to'li-an League, 175 
A'ga-de, 42 
Ag-a-mem'non, 101 
A-gatli'o-cles, 240 
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Cretan and Mycenean, 99-101 
Feudal, 381-531 
Hellenic, 134-169 
Hellenistic, 169-177 
Homeric, 101 104 
Ag-iri-court', battle of, 505 
Agriculture, of Arabs, 479 

in Egypt and Babylonia, 34, 83 
of England in seventeenth cen- 
tury, 567, 625 
of Greece, 91, 103 


on the Manor, 400, 524 ; Plowing^ 
Reaping, etc., (ils.) 398-399 
in prehistoric times, 23 
Roman, 255. See Irrigation 
Ag-ri-gen'tum, 111 
Al'a-ric, 333 
Al-bi-gen'ses, 419 
Al-ci-bi'a-des, 156 
Al'cuin, 358 
Alexander, 164-167 
coiKiuests of, 165, 167 
division of empire of, 170 
portrait of, 164 
Alexandria, 166, 476 

and Roman culture, 208 
as intellectual center, 174 
commerce of, 173 
Alfred the Great, 370 
Al'lah, 352 
Allies, Roman, 231 
Alpha! )et ; (ionnection with sign 
writing, 25 
of idioenicians, 52, 81 
origin of, 81 
Al'pine race, 27 
Alps mountains, 362, 364 
Al-sacc', 366 
Altar of Zeus, (il.) 171 
Alva, duke of, 600 
America, discovery and exploration 
of, 559-560 

English colonies in seventeenth 
century, 644, 655 
settlement of, 626 
A-me-ri'go Ves-pu'eius, 559 
Am-phic'ty-o-ny, 105 
Amplii theater, Greek, 154, (il.) 

148 

Roman, 295 ; Colosseum, (il.) 
281 ; restored, (il.) 295 
A-nab'a-sis, 193 
Angel(», Michael, 545, (il.) 546 
I Angles, 336, 487 


1 Air jou, 49 i 
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Anne, Queen, 054 
An-ti|?'o-ne, 100 
An-ti'o-ehiis of Syria, 248 
Ant* nines, 8 1 1 
Antony, Mark, 270-271 
Ant'werp, 455 

Ap'oii-niiie mountains, 218, 302 
Apollo, 104, 100 
Apollo Belvidero, (il.) 200 
Apostles, 315 

Appian Way, 298, (il.) 298 
Apprentice, 405 
Aquae Sex'ti-ae, 204 
Aqueducts, 282, (ils.) 284, 298 
A'qui-taine, 491, 504 
Arabs, civilization of, 354, 448, 479 - 
480, 537-538 
Aragon, 552 
A~ra'tus, 175 
Ar-be'la, 167 
Arch, 279-280 
Ar-chi-me'des, 205 
Architecture,' Babylonian, 75 
Byzantine, 542 
Egyptian, 74 

Gothic, 420-427, 543-544, (ils.) 

461, 403, 543 
Greek, 152-154, 194-197 
orders of Greek, (il.) 195 
Moorish, 542 ; Alhambra, (il.) 481 
Roman, 290-293 
Romanesque, 542 
Ar'chons, 115 
A-re-op'a-gus, 154 
Arian faith, 347, 348 
A'ri-aiis, 317, 347-348 
Ar-is-ti'des, 136 
Aristocracy, in Athens, 117 
in Greece, 188 
in Rome, 224-227 
Ar-is-toph'a-nes, 192 
Ar'is-tot-le, 203, 209 
Armada, Spanish, 003 -004 
Ar-me'ni-a, 159 
Army, Carthaginian, 242 
Macedonian, 159, 165 
Roman. See Roman army 
Art. Cretan, 99, (il.) 99 
Greek, 194-201 
medieval, 542-544 
prehistoric, 15, (il.) 14 
Renaissance, 545-549 


Arthur, King, legends of, 512 ; in 
armor, (il.) 393 
Articles, Thirty-nine, 590 
Twelve, 569 

Artillery, Roman, (il.) 249 
medieval, (il.) 394 
Artisans, medieval, 404-469 
in Near East, 05 
Roman, 287 

Arts, industrial, Arab, 481 
in Egypt, 39 
mediev'al, 464, 466 
in the Near East, 85 
Paleolithic, 18-21 
j Assembly, Athenian, 148 
of Germans, 326, 344 
1 Roman, 224, 225, 201 
As-shur-ban'i-pal, 45, 80 
Assyrian empire, 44 
As-syr'i-ans, 44 
Astrolabe, 558 
Ath-a-na'sius, 3 1 7 
A-the'na., (il.) 152 
Athens, architecture of, 152-154, 
194-197 
art of, 194-201 
democracy in, 148-150, 188 
early government of, 115 
Golden Ago of, 145-154 
in Hellenistic Age, 171 
literature of, 189-194 
location of, 90, 115 
in Peloponnesian war, 154-157 
in Persian wars, 134—142 
philosophy of, 201-207 
At'ti-ca, 96 
At'ti-la, 319 
Augsburg, 472 
Diet of, 585 n. 

Peace of, 586, 607, 608 n. 
Au'gus-tine, 349 
Au-gus'tus, 272-275 
portrait of, (il.) 272 
Au-re'li-an, 312; walls, (il.) 312 
Austria, 367, 611 
Avignon, 520, (il.) 520 

B 


Babylon, 42-43, 45, 47-48, 132, 
(il.) 47 
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Babylonia, 39 

and Babylonians, early, 42-43 
and later, 47, 54 
See also Babylon 

Babylonian captivity, ancient, 47, 
54 

medieval, 520 
Babylonian temple, (il.) 75 
Babylonians, laws of, 43—44 
literature of, 79 
religion of, 73 
Bacon, Francis, 624, 631 
Bacon, Roger, 519, 624 
Balance of power, 664 
Ball, John, 526 
Baltic Sea, 366 
Ban'nock-burn, 498 
Barrack emperors, 311 
Basketry, 20 
Bastinado, 65, (il.) 65 
Baths, Roman, 294, (il.) 294 
Becket, Thomas, 428, 492 
Behistun rock, 78 
Belgium, 364, 360 
Bo'ma, 154, (il.) 149 
Benedictine monks, 345-346, 416, 
(il.) 346 
Boii'e-fico, 321 
Bible, 347 n. 

Bill of Rights, 651 
Bishops, 344, 422-423 
as civil leaders, 318 
Black Death, 504, 524 
Black Sea, 365 
Bce-o'tia, 96 
Bohemia, 608 
Bo-he'mi-ans, 350 
Bon'i-face, 351 

Books, ancient, 78-81, 189-192, 275 
Bor-deaux', 503 
Bour-gooi'-sic', 457 
Bowman, at Cr6cy, 504 
Bran'den-burg, 307, 611, 608-671. 

See Prussia 
Brem'en, 470 
Bretigny, treaty of, 504 
Bridge, Roman, (il.) 284 
Britain, converted to Christianity, 
338 

invasion of, 331 
See also England 
Bronze, world-wide use of, 85 

2y 


Bruce, Robert, 498 
Bruges, 455, 470, 472 ; Cloth Hall, 
(il.) 466 

Bu-ceph'a-lus, 164 
Buildings, in Athens, 152, 195-196 
in imperial Rome, 280 
in medieval towns, 459 465 
in the Near East. 35, 74, 75 
B and' schuh, 508 
Bur-gun'di-ans, 335, 353 
By-zan'tine empire, 442, 445-446, 
449, 537 

By-zan'ti-um, 111, 314 
C 

Cabinet government, 653 
Cabots, 559 

Caj'sar, Ju'lius, 268-270 
man of letters, 275 
portrait of, 2(‘>9 
reforms of, 2()9 
Cjcsars, twelve, 300 n. 

('a-lais', 503 

Calvin, John, 587, 004, 040 
C\ain-by'ses, 132 
Cam-pa'ni-a, 219 
C Campus Martins, 224 
CanriiB, battle of, 245 
Ca-nos'sa, 430 

Canterbury (’athedral, (il,) 492 
Can'tcr-bur-y Tales, 421, 423, 500 
Capetians, 500 
Capitalism, 5()2 -.506, 620 
Cap'i-tol-ino hill, 219 
Car-a-cal'la, 300 
( 'ar-o-lin'gians, 357 
('ar-pa'thi-an Mountains, 362 
Carthage, army of, 242 
compared with Rome, 242 
conquests and trade of, 241 
defeat of, in Sicily, 140 
destruction of, 249 
government of, 241 
importance of, 239, 240, 241, 247 
location of, 51, 240 
Castile, 552 

Castle, medieval, 387, 472, (il.) 
387 

Castle of St. Angelo, 311 
Cathedrals, 424, 446 n., 458, 492, 
543-544 
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Cathedrals, (ils.) frontispiece, 348, 
360, 424, 44(), 463, 492, 505, 
543, 578 

Catholic C Church, and Arians, 347- 
348 

]>eginnings of, 337 
Greek, 351 

growth f)f, in Europe, 349—351 
Henry VIII and, 589 
need of reform in, 575 
organization of, 343 
Reformation in, 575-593 
religious wars, 597-611 
,See Christianity and Church, 
medieval 
Cat'i-line, 267 
Cau'dine Forks, 230 
Cavaliers, 646, (il.) 645 
Cave n»en, 13-15 
Censor, 227 n. 

Centuries, assembly of, 224 
“(^eorl,” 371 

Chser-o-ne'a, battle of, 160 
Chairs, Greek, (il.) 182 
Chal-de'ans, 47, 49 
C/hfl'lons, battle of, 319 
Char-le-magno', coiifiuests of, 359 
converts Geririans, 359 
empire of, 357 363 
empire, breakup of, 364-367 
as patron of lett(‘rs, 358 
personality of, 357 
as statesman, 358 
Charles the Bald, 364 
Charles the Bold, of Burgundy, 
550 

Charles I (Eng.), 629 n., 642-646 
Van Dyck portrait, (il.) 641 
Charles II (Eng.), 648-649 
Charles V (Kmp.), 579, 585-586 
Charles VIII (Fr.), 578 
Charles XII (Sweden), 667 
Charles Mar-teF, 353-357 
Charter, 457 
of liberties, 490 
Magna Carta, 493 
Cha-ryb'dis, 102 
Chaucer, 499 
Che-ops', 36 
Chivalry, 394, 395 n. 

Christ, birth of, 276, 314 
teachings of, 315 


Christians, persecution under Ro- 
man emperors, 316 
teachings of, 302 

Christianity, acceptance of, by 
Rome, 314, 317 

conversion of Germans to, 347-351 
early organization of, 315-316, 
343-345 

spread of, 314-317 
triumph of, over Mohammedan- 
ism at Tours, 341 
See Catholic Church and 
Church, medieval 
Chronologi(;al Table, Early Modern 
Europe, 674 675 
Greece (spread of Hellenism) 
[753 3UC.-146 A.i).], 214-217 
Medieval I'airope, 530-531 
Oriental Nations and Greece 
[4241 B.C.-525 li.c.], 121 
Sovereigns, 677 

Western Europe' and Near East 
[146 n.c.-80() A.D.], 347 
Church, early, 315 317, 343 351 
in Britain, 350 
importance of, 343-345 
Roman state and, 317 
( ’hurch, medieval; clergy of, 413- 
414, 422-425 

decline of temporal influence of 
(1300 1450), 519 
Henry 11 and, 491 n. 
heresy in, 419 n., 522 
instruction, 413, 421-422 
lands and revenues of, 413, 426— 
427 

as leader of people, 412, 423 
missionary work of, 348-349 
monastic orders of, 345-347, 
414-418 

organization of, 413 
pilgrimages, 421, 441-450 
as political organization, 411-412, 
425 

reforms in, 434 
schisms in, 520-522 
weapons of, 428-429 
See also Christianity and Cath- 
olic Church 

Churches, St. Peters, (il.) 344 
St. Sophia, Constantinople, (il.) 3 13 
iSce also Cathedrals 
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Cic'e-ro, and Catiline, 267 

orator and man of letters, 275 
Cim'bri, 264 
Ci'nion, 145 
Cin-cin-na'tus, 228 
Circus Maximus, 281, (il.) 296 
Circuses, Roman, 281, 283, 296 
Cis'arpirie Gaul, 218, 245 
Cities, 636 

in early Roman empire, 285 
See also Towns 

Citizenship, Greek, 180, 18G -1S7 
Roman, 231-232, 264, 299, 300 
early modern, 486 
City-State, of Greece, 97, 105, 187 
of Rome, 261 

in Tigris-Euphratcs valley, 41 
Civilization, European, influence 
of Arabs on. 353, 479-480 
of East, brought by crusaders, 
448-449 

of early Germans, 329-332, 337 
340 

Greek, 179-207 
of later Middle Ages, 511-519 
modern, and the past, 3 
influence of Mongols on, 478 
of Near East, 60-89 
in Nile valley, 34, 38 
prehistoric, 18-25 
progress in, 634—636 
Renaissance, 538-542 
Roman, 281-299 
standards of, 0 

in Tigris-Euph rates valley, 48-49 
western Greek, 207-210 
Clau'di-us, 300, 307 
Cleis'the-nos, 118 
Cle-o-pa'tra, 271 
Clergy, 413-414, 422 425 
Clients, 287 
Climate, of Egypt, 33 
of Greece, 97 

of Italy and Rome, 218-220 
of Mediterranean basin, 128 
of the Near East, 84 
of Tigris-Euphrates valley, 39 
Cloister, (il.) 414 
Clothing. See Dress 
C3o'vis, king of the Franks, 335 
Cluny, 417, 434, 491 n. 

Cnut, 371 n. 


Code, of Draco, 116 
of Hammurabi, 43 
of Justinian, 321 
in twelve tables, 226 
CcEur, Jacques, 563 
home of, (il.) 564 
Coins, ancient, 117, (il.) 117 
Colbert, 661, (il.'> 661 

C^o-lign'y. 605 

Co-logne', 455 

C^olonies, American, during seven- 
teenth century, 654 ; value to 
mother country, 630 
Athenian, 187 n. 

Greek, 109-112, (map) opp. Ill 
Roman, 231 

Colosseum, 295, (il.) 281 
Colossus of Rhodes, 172 
(kdumbus, 559 

caravel of, (il.) 559 
Comedy in Athens, 191-192 
Co-mi'ti-a Cen-tu-ri-a'ta, 224 
Commerce, in Ancient Orient, 88 
of Alexandria, 173 
of Carthage, 241 
of Dutch (1600), 601 
with East, 475-479, (map) 477 
in England of seventeenth cen- 
turj% 626 

England’s resources and physical 
advantages for, 369-370 
English wool trade, 469 
I expansion of, after Crusades, 450, 
455 

expansion of, after exploration, 
561, 562 

expansion of, in Russia after 
Peter, 667 

of Greeks increased by Alex- 
ander, 168 

Hanseatic I^eague and, 470 
under merchant gilds, 467 
Roman, 219, 298, 322 
of Spain, 598 n. 
tolls on Loire River, (map) 473 
trade routes, 471-475, (map) 471 
See also Trade 
C’ommonwealth, 646 
Communes, 457 

(Community life of the Germans, 327 
“Companions,” 330 
Compurgation, 331 
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Concordat of Worms, 437 
Confederacy, of Delos, 145 
Latin, 229 
Con'stan-tine, 313 
Constantinoplo, 209, 313, 442, 445, 
44G, 449, 476, 537, 669 
Constitution, English. See Gov- 
eriiineiit 

Coii'suJ, Koman, 225 
Co-por'ni-cus, 030 
Cor'inth, congress at, 138 
destruction of, 208, 249 
(^or-rie'li-a, 262 
Corn Laws, 625 
Cor-o-na'do, 560 
Correggio, 548, (il.) 548 
Corv6e, 403 n,, 633 
Cost-of-living, in England, 567 
in Germany, 568 
Council, of Constance, 522 
of Nicaea, 347 
of Trent, 592 
“Counts,” 360 

Court, of Star Chamber, 551, 645 
Courts, Athenian, 150 
church, 427, 492 
county, 490 

German, 330, 332, 338-339 
manorial, 397-399 
medieval, 523 
national, 491 
Roman, 301 
shire or hundred, 373 
trial by jury, 492 
Crassus, 270, 282 ii. 

Cr6'cy, 503 

Cre'tan civilization, 98-101 
in prehistoric period, 17 
Cromwell, Oliver, 647-648, (il.) 647 
Crusades, 441- 447, 455, (map) 443 
results of, 447—450 
Culture. See Civilization 
Cu'mse, 112 

Cu'ne-i-form writing, 40, 45, 48 
Cupid, 104 

Cylinder, six-sided, (il.) 40 
of Cyrus, (il.) 131 
Cyrus, 131 

D 

Da'ci-a, 310 
Danegeld, 371 n., 495 


Danes, 370, 487, 608 
Dante, 513 (il.) 

Danube River, 250, 332, 362, 365 
Da-ri'us, 132 
David, 53 
Da Vin'ei, 545 (il.) 

De-cem'virs, 226 
Declaration, of Indulgence, 650 
of Right, 651 
Dc'i-ra, 349 
Deities, 104, 328 
Definitions, 680 
De-la'tors, 306 
De'los, 106 
Del'phi, 96 

Deluge, Babylonian story of, 73 
De-mesne', 399, 400, 427 
Democracy, in Athenian empire, 
148-150 

under Cleisthones in Athens, 118 
Greek, 188 
in Rome, 227, 261 
' De-mos'the-nes, 160, 194 
statue, (il.) 160 
Denmark, 367 
Des-cartes', 631 
Do So' to, 560 
Di-a'na, 104 
Dic-ta'tor, 225, 228, 271 
Di'do, 103 
Di'o-ce-ses, 313, 422 
Di-o-cle'ti-an, 312 
Di-og'e-nes, 204 

Di-o-iiys'i-us, tyrant of Syracuse, 
240 

Di-o-nys'us, 190, 197 
Dis-cob'o-lus, (il.) 197 
Discovery and exploration, of 
America, 559-560 
under Drake, 560-501, 604 
in East, 561 

under Prince Henry the Naviga- 
tor, 558 
Dissenters, 650 

Divine right of kings, 640, 653 
Divorce, in Near East, 09 
in Rome, 221, 252, 289 
Domesday Book, 490 n. 
Domestication, of animals, 22, 
(il.) 22 
of plants, 23 

Do-min'i-caiis, 419, (il.) 420 
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Do-mi'ti-an, 309 
Do'ri-ans, 109, 113 
Dra'co, 116 
Drake, 560-561, 604 
Dramatists, Greek, 190-192 

in Elizabethan England, 621, 
(ils.) 618, 620, 645 
Dress, Greek, 182 

in the Near East, 62, 67 
in prehistoric times, 21 
Roman, 293, (il.) 293 
woman’s, (il.) 182 
Dur'er, Al'brecht, 549 
Dutch, characteristics of, 600 
traders, 561, 601 
See Netherlands 

E 

East Indies, 561 

East Mediterranean coast, (map) 
50 

Economic conditions, capitalism in 
later Middle Ages, 562-566 
definitions and terms, App. vi-vii 
following ^usados, 449-450 
in feudal Mgland, 400, 523-524 
in seventeenth century England, 
625-626, 634 
gilds, medieval, 462-467 
in Greece, 116-117, 168, 173 
growth of towns, 455-457 
under Louis XIV, 661-662 
mona,‘’tcries, work of, 347 
in ancient Near East, 83 -89, 91 
in prehistoric times, 18-24 
in Rome, 254-255, 286-288, 297- 
299, 320 

following Thirty Years’ War, 
615-618 

Edict, of Nantes, 606, 662 
of Restitution, 608 
Education, under Alfred, 371 
under Charlemagne, 358 (il.) 
in Europe of seventeenth cen- 
tury, 635, (il.) 62 
in Greece, 182 

medieval, 514-519, (ils.) 358, 415, 
514 

in Near East, 64 

under Peter the Great, 666 

in Rome, 289. (il.) 290 


Edward I, 495, 498 
Edward II, 496 
Edward III, 503, 504 
Edward VI, 589 
Egbert, 370 
Egypt, 33-39 

(maps), 34, opp. 49 
business in, 84-38, (il.) 88 
life in, 60-70, (il.) 62 
in prehistoric times, 17, (il.) 17 
religion of, 71-72, (il.) 73 
writing materials and books in, 
77-79 

Elector, 668, 669 

Elizabeth, 590, 602-604, (il.) 602 
Empire, of Alexander, 164-170 
(map), opp. 167 

Assyrian, 44, (maps) 40, opp. 49 
Athenian, 146-147 
of Augustus, 273 
Old Babylonian, 42, (map) 40 
By-zan'tine, or Eastern Roman, 
318 

of Ccesar, 269 

El?yptiii^n, 36-38, (map) opp. 49 
Frankish, (map) opp. 331 
Hittite, 50, (map) opp. 49 
Persian, 129—134, (map) opp. 131 
Plan of Imperial Rome, (il.) opp. 
280 

Roman, 269-323, (maps) opp. 

250, 312 
See Kingdoms 

England, barbarian invasions of, 
335-336 

under Elizabeth, 602-604 
extension of Christianity in, 348- 
350 

in feudal times, 386, 395 
under Henry VII, 551 
under Henry VIII, 587-589 
in Hundred Years’ War, 502-506 
growth of lit)erty in, 628 
development of monarchy in, 550 
national development in (1066- 
1350), 487-500 

physical advantages of, 336, 369- 
370 

political and economic conditions 
in seventeenth century, 633- 
634 

poverty in Tudor England, 618 
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England, Reformation in, 589 
during War of Roses, 550 
in Saxon times, 369-374, (il.) 
374 

table of sovereigns, 677 
Entertainments, in feudal times, 
388 

(ils.) 388, 390 
E-pam-i-non'das, 158 
Ep-i-cu'rus, 204 
E-pi'rus, 248 
Equites, 224 
E-ras'mus, 541, 587 n. 
Er-a-tos'the-ncs, 206 
Er-ech-the'um, 196, (il.) 152 
Estates General, 502, 607 
E-tru'ri-a, 219, 229 
E-trus'eans, carriers of Greek cul- 
ture, 208 

influence in Mediterranean, 239 
kings of Rome, 223 
Eu'clid, 205 
Euphrates River, 39 
Eu-rip'i-des, 191 
Excommunication, 428 
of Luther, 584 
“Exodus” from Egypt, 53 

F 

Fa'bi-us Max'i-mus, the “delayer,” 
245 

Fairs, medieval, 468 
Family, Greek, 180 
Roman, 221, 252 
Farmers, Roman, 254 
Fates, (il.) 198 
Fay'um, 84 
Fealty, 384 

Ferdinand I, 552, 597, 599 
Feudal Age, 381-531 
chivalry of, 394 
Church of, 411-432 
early, 381 
manor of, 395-401 
government during, 385, 485-502 
later, 381 

learning of, 512-519 
life during, 386—407 
social progress during, 403—406, 
523-527 

towns under, 455-465, 476-477 


Feudal Age, trade of, 467-483 
warfare in, 391 
Feudal aids, 385 
Feudal dues, 385, 494 
Feudalism. See Feudal system 
Feudal period in Egypt, 36 n. 
Feudal system, beginnings of, 320 
under Capets in France, 500 
decline of, 404-405, 450, 485 
feudal army, 382 
government under, 385, 485-487 
investiture, 384 
landholding, 382 
obligations, 384, 401, 456 
power of nobles, 382, 485 
survivals of, in seventeenth cen- 
tury England, 633 
under William the Conqueror, 
489 
Fief, 384 

Fire and civilization, 18 
Fist-hatchet, 11, (il.) 11 
“Five good emperors,” 309 
Fla'vi-an Rulers, 308 
Fleet. See N a vy 
Florence, 455, 577, (il.) 577 
Food, of medieval peasants, 404 
of Near East, 475, 480 
in Saxon England, 373 
in Tudor England, 621 
Forum, Roman, 279 

to-day and restored, (il.) 280 
Pompeian, (il.) 309 
Fra An-goFi-(^o, 545 
France, in feudal times, 386, 500- 
502 

under Francis I, 604 
geography and character of, 364 
under Henry IV and Richelieu, 
606-607 

during Huguenot wars, 604 
in Hundred Years’ War, 502-506 
under Louis XI, 550 
Louis XIV, age of, 6G0-665, 
(map) 663 

monarchy, development of, 500- 
502 

in peace of Westphalia, 610 
Political and economic conditions 
in seventeenth century, 617, 
633-634 

in Reformation 586, 587 n. 
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’France, after treaty of Verdun, I 
364 

table of sovereij;ns of, 677-679 
/rancis I, 579, 604 
staircase of, (il.) 605 
Fran-cis'cans, 419 
Franks, 335, 357-361 
Frederick II, 440 and n., 441, 447 
Frederick Bar-ba-ros'sa, 437, 438, 
439, 445 

Frederick the Groat, 669-670, (il.) 
670 

Freedmcii, 287 
Froy'a, 332 

Friars, 419 ; Dominican friar, (il.) 
420 

Froissart, 504 
FuKgers, the, 564 
Furniture, Greek chairs, (il.) 182 
Roman, (il.) 292 

G 

Gal-i-le'o, 631 
Games, Greek, 106-109 
Roman, 252, 276, 294 
Gaul, 353, 3()4 
Gajsar in, 270 

Gauls, revolt during Punic war, 245 
sack Rome, 229 
Ge'la, 111 

Ge'lon of Syracuse, 140 
Gen'ghiz Khan, 478 
Genoa, 471 

Geographical features, of .^geaii 
area, 95 

of Carthage, 240 
of east Mediterranean coast, 
49-50 

of Egypt, 33 
of England, 369-370 
of Europe, 361-363 
of France, 364-365 
of Germany, 365-366 
of Italy and Rome, 48, 218-220, 
(map) opp. 219 

of the Mediterranean basin, 
128 

of Phcenicia, 51 
of Tigris-Euphrates valley, 39 
George I, 654 
George III, 654 


I Germans, early, 327-340 

civilization of, 329—332, 337—340 
community life of, 328-329, (il.) 
328 

conversion of, 347,-351, 359 
government of, 329-331, 337— 
338 

law of, 327, 33S-339 
migrations of, 329-331, (il.) 333 
(maps) 334, opp. 335 
religion of, 328-329 
and the Roman Empire, 318, 319, 
337-340 

social classes of, 329 
Germany, geographical features of, 
365 

under Hohenstaufen, 437 
in Holy Roman Empire, 433 
in peace of Westphalia, 611 
political and economic conditions 
of, in seventeenth century, 
633-634 

Protestantism in, 585-586 
conditions preceding Reforma- 
tion, 586 

outbreak of Thirty Years’ War, 
608 

after Thirty Years’ War, 616- 
617 

after treaty of Verdun, 364 
table of sovereigns of, 677-679 
Ghi-ber'ti, 544 
Ghib'el-line, 437 n. 

Gilds, medieval, 456, 462-467 
Roman, 288 

Gil'ga-mesh, 'labors of, 79 
Giotto, 544, (il.) 577 
Gladiators, contests of, 296 
in public games, 252, (il.) 252 
Gloucester Cathedral, (il.) 424 
Golden Age of Greece, 145 
Goths, 332 

Government, absolutism, 643, 650, 
660-671 

development of constitutional, 
in England, 639-655 
of Carthage, 241 

of England in seventeenth cen- 
tury, 627-634 
under ^udalism, 385-386 
in France, 500-^2 
of Germans, 329-337 
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Government, Greek. See Greek 
government, 
in Near East, 90 
efTect of Renaissance on, 549 
increase of royal power, 485—489 
Roman. See Roman govern- 
ment 

in Saxon England, 372 
in Venice, 475 
Grac'chus, Ga'ius, 262-263 
Grac'chus, Ti-be'ri-us, 262 
Gra-ni'cus River, 165 
Greece, after Alexander, 174 
conquest of, by Rome, 176, 249 
early period of, 113-120 
geographical divisions of, 95, 
(map) opp. 95 
Golden Age of, 145 
Hellenic period of, 145-161 
Hellenistic period of, 169-177 
influence of geography on, 96, 97 
period of expansion of, 127 (map) 
opp. Ill 

place of, in history, 179-210 
subjugation of, by Philip, 159 
wars of, with Persia, 134-142, 
(map) 119 

See also Greeks, Trade, etc. 

Greek government, 186-188 
Athenian democracy, 148 
early, of Athens, 115 
early, of Sparta, 114 
Greeks, art of, 194-201 
character of, 184 
civilization of, 179 210 
colonization of, 109-113 
literature of, 189-194 
modernness of, 5, 179 
sciences among, 201-207 
social life of, 180-185 
unity among, 104 
See also Dress,. Greece, Housing, 
etc. 

Greg'o-ry, 349 
Gregory VII, 435 
Granada, 552 
Guelfs, 437 n. 

Gus-ta'vus A-dol'phus, 609 (il.) 
Gu'ton-berg, ,539 ; Press, (il.) 538 
Gy-lip'pus, 156 

Gymnasium, Hadrian’s ruins of, 
(il.) 283 


H 

Ha'dri-an, 310 

gymnasium, (il.) 283 
tomb, 281, 311 
Hamburg, 455, 470, 472 
Ham-inu-ra'bi, 42 

code of laws, 43, (il.) 42 
Hannibal, 245-247 
Hanoverians, 654 
Hanseatic League, 470, 472, 601 
Hapsburgs, 580, 607 
Harvey, 631 
Has'dru-bal, 247 

Hastings, 489 ; Scenes from Bayeux 
Tapestry, (il.) 488 
Hebrews, 50, 52-54 
Hec'tor, 101 
He-gi'ra, 351 
Hel-le'nes, 104, 109 
Hellenic Greece, 145-154 
Hellenism, 171, 207 
Hel-len-is'tic Age, 1()9 
Hel'les-pont, 137 
He'lots, 113 

Hengist and Horsa, 336, 349 
Henry I (Eng.), 490 
Henry II (Eng.), 491, 496-497, 500, 
503 

Henry III, Emperor, 434 
Henry III (Eng.), 494 
Henry IV (Ger.), 435 
Henry IV (Fr.), 606 
Henry V (Eng.), 505 
Henry VII (Eng.), 551 
Henry VHI (Eng.), 579, 587-589, 
619 

Her-cu-la'ne-um, 308 
Hermes, (il.) 198 
Herodotus, 193 
Hesiod, 104, 189 
Hierarchy, 422 n., 426 
Hi-er-o-glyph'ics, 38, 78, (il.) 78 
Hil'de-brand, 436 
Him'e-ra, 112, 140, 239 
Hip'pi-as, 117, 135 
Hip-poc'ra-tes, 206 
Historians, Greek, 192 
Roman, 275 
History, ager of, 8 
epochs of, 7 
records of, 6 
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Hit'tites, 49, (map) opp. 49 
Hohenstaufan, 437, 439 
Hohenzollern, 668 
Holy Land, 421 
Holy Roman Empire, 433 
and Henry III, 434 
Henrj’^ IV and Gregory, 435 
Frederick Barbarossa and Inno- 
cent III, 437 
and Frederick II, 440 
Homage, 384 
Hornier, 102, 189 
Ho'mer-ic Age, 101-104 
Hor'ace, 275 
Ho-ra'tius, 228 

House of Commons, 495. See 
Parliament 
House of Lords, 495 
Housing, Assyrian and Babylonian, 
45 

Greek, 185, (il.) 182 
in the Near East, 61, 60-67 
Egyptian house, (il.) 62 
peasant’s house, 66 
prehistoric, 13, 15, 16 
Roman, 290-293, (ils.) 291, 292 
Huguenots, 604, 606, 662 
Humanists, 540 

Hundr^id Years’ War, 499, 502-506 

Hun-ga^n-ans, 361, 367 

Huns, 319, 332 

Hunting, 388 

Huss, John, 522 

Hyksns, 36 

I 

Il'i-ad, the, 102, 189 
Im-.per-a'tor, Augustus, 272 
Cicsar, 269 
Indulgences, 582 

Industry, in Anglo-Saxon England, 
369-370 

craft gilds, 464-467 
in Greece, 97 
in Near East, 83-87 
in the Roman world, 287 
Spinning, (il.) 566 ; Plowing, 

Reaping, etc., (il.) 398-399 
Innocent III, 439 
Inquisition, 419, 591, 599 
Ipterdict, 428, 440, 493 


Invasions, of Germans, 332-337, 
(map) 334 

of Mohammedans, 352-353 
of Norsemen, 367, 368 
Persian, 135, 137 
Slav and Magyar, into Germany, 
367 

Invasions of Rome, by Cimbri and 
Teutones, 264 
by Gennans, 318, 329-331 
by Huns, 319 
nature of Teutonic, 332 
Investiture, 384, 435 
Iona Cathedral, (il.) 348 
I-o'ni-an, 113 
Ionic revolt, 134 
Iph-i-ge-ni'a, 191 
Ip'.sus, battle of, 170 
Ireland, 496, 647 n., 653 n. 
Irrigation, in ancient times, 84, 
(ils.) 82, 83 
Isabella, 552, 599 
Is'lam, 351-352 
Is'ra-el, 54 
Is'ra-el-ites, 45 
Is'sus, 166 

Isth'mi-an games, 108 
Italian right, 232 

Italians, Roman citizens, 264, 300 
Italy, conquest of, by Romans, 227, 
230-231 

during Renaissance, 576 
geography of, 218 
struggle for control of (sixteenth 
century), 578 

after treaty of Verdun, 364 
table of sovereigns, 677 
lu'lus, 103 

J 

Jacquerie, 504, 525 
James I, 639-641 
James 11, 650 
Janus, 271, 297 
Je-ru'sa-lein, 54, 444 

destruction of, 308, (il.) 308 
Jesuits, 591-592 
Jews, as capitalists, 563 

persecution of, 553, 563, 599 
Joan of Arc, 505 
John, 493 

seal of, (il.) 494 
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Journeyman, 465 
Jousts, 389 
Ju-de'a, 54, 315 
Ju-gur'tha, 263-264 
Julian emperors, 306 
Juno, 104 
Jupiter (Zeus), 104 
altar of, (il.) 171 
Jurors, 492 
Jury in Athens, 150 
Jus-tin'i-an, 321 
Ju've-nal, 275 

K 

Kar'nak, 37, 74, (il.) 37 
Kent, 349 

Kingdom, of Alexander’s successors, 
170 

now Babylonian, 46 
old Babylonian, 42 
in Egypt, 35 
Hebrew, 53 
of Medes, 130 
Teutonic, 329 
See also Empires 
Kitchen Middens, 15 
Knight, medieval, (il.) 512 
in contests, 389 
in Crusades, 444 
honor of, 394 
training of, 393 
Knight, Roman, 286 
Knights Hospitalers, 418 
Knights Templars, 418, 502, (il.) 
418 

Knos'sos, 82 
Ko'ran, 351 
Ku'blai Khan, 477 

L 

Laborers, in later Feudal age, 524- 
527 

statute of, 527 
Laconia, 113 
Lake dwellings, 16 
Lan'eas-ter, 551 
Lang'laiid, 526 
Langton, Stephen, 493 
Language, English, 499 
Greek, 207, 210 


Latin, 300, 339, 513 
national, 513 
in the Near Ea.st, 77-83 
prehistoric, 24 
romance, 301, 513 
Teutonic, 513 
La-oc'o-on, 173 
group, (il.) 172 
La'res and Pe-na'tes, 222 
La Rochelle, 607 
Latin language, 301 
Latin right, 232 
La'ti-um, 219 
Laws, Churtjh, 428 

of Draco in Atliens, 116 
English, 494 
German, 338 
of Hammurabi, 43 
of Justinian, 302, 321 
Licinian, 227 

development of Roman, 301 
of twelve tables, 226 
See Codes 

Leagues, A-chse'an, 175 
.^-to'li-an, 175 
Confederacy of Delos, 145 
of Greek (dty-states, 186 
Greek, dissolved by Sjiarta, 158 
Hanseatic, 470, 472, 601 
importance of, 188 
Lombard, 438 
Peloponnesian, 115 
Schmal-kal'dic, 586 
Legends, medieval, 512 
Legions, Roman, 233 
Le-gna'no, 438 
Leo the Great, 345 
Le-on'i-das, 138 
Leuctra, 158 
Lewis the German, 364 ^ 

Liberty, English, civil gained in 
1688, 652 
of individual, 628 
Li-cin'i-an laws, 227, 255 
Lictor, 225 n. 

Lion Gate, Mycense, (il.) 100 
Literature, in Assyria, 79 
in Babylonia, 79 
in Egypt, 78 
Elizabethan, 624 
in Greece, 189-194 
medieval, 512-514 
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Literature, in the Near East, 77- 
83, 90 

revived in Italy, 541 
in Rome, 275 

Living conditions, of burghers, 505 ; 
Living Room, (il.) 505 
in a medieval town, 457-462 
in monasteries, 415-417 
among nobles, 380 
among peasants, 404 
in Saxon England, 373 
in Tudor England, 021-622 
Li'vy, 275 
Locke, John, 629 
Loire River, 362, 493 
Lol-lards', 521, 587 
Lorn'bards, 348, 359, 361 
Loml^ard I^eague, 438 
London, 455, 458 ; Tower, (il.) 458, 
Narrow Street, (il.) 459 
Lord of the Manor, 396, 400 -403, 
423, 456, 523 
Lor-raine', 360 
“Lost ten tribes,” 54 
Lo-thair', 364 
“Lotharingia,” 360 
Louis IX, 501 
Louis XI, 550 

Louis XIV, 660-665, (il.) 656 
Lo-yo'la, 591, (il.) 591 
Liibeck, 470 

Lu'ther, 539, 569, 581-586, (il.) 581 

Lutzen, 609 

Lux'or, 37, 74, (il.) 74 

Ly~cur'gus, 115 

Lydia, 134 

M 

Mac'ca-bees, 173 

Mac'e-don or Macedonia, defeated 
by Romans, 247 
location of, 96 
subdued by Alexander, 165 
under Philip, 159 
Ma-gel'lan, 560, 562 
Magna Carta, 380, 493, 628 
John’s Seal, (il.) 494 
Mag-ne'si-a, 248 
Mag'yars, 301, 367 
Mankind, classification of, 26 
in prehistoric period, 11-25 


Manor, medieval English, 395-402 
Manor houses, 388 
Manufacturing, 450, 462 

in England, 566 ; Spinning, (il.) 
566 

in France under Louis XIV, 661 
in Russia under Peter, 666 
See Industry 

Mar'a-thon, 135, (il.) 135 
March of “Ten Thousand,” 158 
Marco Polo, 377 
Mar'cus Au-re'li-us, 275, 311 
statute, (il.) 310 
Mar-do'ni-us, 140 
Maria Tlieresa, 670 
Mariner’s compass, 558 
Ma'ri-us, 264-205 
“Marks,” in East and North, 367 
Markets, fairs, 408 
Local English, 407 
Marriage and d(nnestic life, con- 
trolled by medieval CJiurch, 430 
Greek, 181, 182 
in the Near East, ()9 
Roman, 221, 252, 289 
Mars, 104 

Mar-seilles', 455, 474 
Mar-tel', Charles, 353, 35# 

Mary, Queen of Scots, 603 
Mary Tudor, 590 
Ma.sks for tragedy, (iJ.) 190 
Mas-sil'i-a, 112 
Master, 405 

Mathematics among Greeks, 205 

Max'i-ma clo-a'ca, 223 

Mazarin, 660 

Mec'ca, 351, 352 

Me-de'a, 191 

Modes, 130 

de’ Medici, Catherine, 605 n. 
Medievalism, characteristics of, 511 
in language and literature, 512— 
514 

in learning, 514 -519 
Me-di'na, 351 
Med-i-ter-ra'ne-an race, 27 
Mediterranean Sea, 128, 220 
east coast, (map) 50 
Megaliths, 16 
Me-lanch'thon, 585 n. 

MM6e', 389 
Memphis, 35 
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Me-nan'der, 192 
Menes, 35 

Mercantilism, 029, 061 

“Merchant Adventurers,” 565, 620 

Merchants, 450, 462, 408, 620, 665 

Mer'eu-ry, 104 

Merovin^:iiins, 335, 357 

Mes-o-jjo-ta'iiii-a, 39 

Mes-sa'na, 112 

Metal age, 8 

Me-tau'rus, 240 

Met/ics, 180 

Middle Ages. See Feudal Ago 
Middle class in Rome, 254-255, 286 
321 

Migrations, German, 332-337 
maps of, 334, opp. 335 
See Invasions 
Mi'laii, 455, 474 
Mi-le'tus, 110 
Mil-ti'a-des, 136 
Milton, John, 029 
Minerva, 104 
Ministers, 653-654 
Miracle plays, 421 
Missionaries, 347-349 
Mith-ri-da'tcs, king of Pontus, 256, 
205, «67 

Moabite stone, (il.) 52 
Mo-ham'med, 351 
Mohammedans, 351-355 
conquests of, 352 
(map) opp. 353 
Monasteries, 345, 414 
Benedictine, 340 
Celtic, 348 

economic influence of, 347 
medieval, 414-417, (iks.) 414, 417 
schools of, 358, (il.) 358 
services to community, 416-417 
suppressed Henry VIII, 589 
Money, 524, 562 

introduced into Athens, 116 
Mongol empire, 478 
Monks, Benedictine, 345-346, 410, 
(il.) 346 
Celtic, 349-350 
military orders of, 418 
rules of living, 345-346, 415 
work of, 343, 347, 416 
Monopolies, 620 
Monotheism, 54, 76 


Morality, among Germans, 328 
among Persians, 133 
among Puritans, 587, 640-641, 
648 

in Rome, 272 
Moriscos, 599 n. 

Morton’s Fork, 551 
Moslems, 209, 352, 449 
“ Motes,” 372 
Mummies, 72, (il.) 72 
Mu-ni-cip'i~a, 286 
Mu-ril'lo, 549 (il.) 

My-ca'le, 140 

Mycense, Lion Gate at, (il.) 100 
My-ce-nee'an Age, 100 
My'lse, 244 
My'ron, 197 

N 

Nations, growth of, England, 487- 
500, 550, 002, 039 -655 
France, 500-502, 550, 604, 660- 
605 

the Netherlands, Dutch, 599 
Pru.ssia, 063-671 
Russia, 605-008 
Spain, 552, 507 
Navy, Athenian, 146, 156 
C^arthaginian, 242 
Greek, 137-139, 140, 145 
Near East, dress, 02 

geography, 49-52, (map) 50 
government, 60 
life of peo])le, 04-70 
religion, 70-77 
trade and industry, 83-89 
Avriting and literature, 77—83 
Ncb-u-chad-ncz'zar, 46 
Ne-me'an games, 108 
Ne-o-lith'ic civilization, 15-18 
in Crete, 17 
in Egypt, 17 
Nep'tune, 104 
Nero, 307 

persecution of Christians, 316 
Netherlands, Dutch, commercially, 
601 

and Louis XIV, 662 
as a republic, 600-601 
revolt of, 600 
under Spanish rule, 599 
in Thirty Years’ War, 611 
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New England, 644, 655 
Newton, 631 
Ni'be-lung'eii-lied, 512 
Ni-cse'a, couiieil at, 314, 317 
Nicias, peace of, 155 
Nile River, 33 
Nin'e-voh, 45, 40 

Nobles, in feudal times, 382-395, 
450 

among the Germans, 329 
in Near East, 61 
Roman, 224, 285, 320-321 
Nor'dic race, 27 
Norman Conquest, 4S7, 499 
Normandy, 369, 491, 500 
Norsemen, 367 
North Sea, 364 
North-um'bri-a, 349 
Notre Dame Cathedral, (il.) 543 
Nov'go-rod, 470 
Nu-mid'i-a, 249, 203 
Nu-mid'i-an horsemen, 245 n. 
Nu'rem-burg, 472 

O 

Ob'e-lisquos, 79 
Oc-ta'vi-us Ciesar, 270, 271 
See Augu.stus 
Oc-troi' duties, 473 
O-do-a'cer, 330 
Od'ys-soy, 102, 189 
(I'M'i-pus Ty-ran'nus, 190 
Olympia, 106 

restored, (il.) 107 
O-lym'pi-ad, 108 
O-lym'pus, 104 
Omens, Roman, 222 
Oracles, 106, 137 
Oratory, Greek, 193 
Ordeal, 331 
O-si'ris, 71 

Os'tra-cism, 1 IS, 137 
Os'tro-goths, 332 
Otto I, 433 

Ot'to-man Turks, 442, 446 
Oxford Reformers, 587 n. 

P 

Page, 393 

Painting, Greek, 200 
prehistoric, 15, (il.) 14 


Pal'a-tine hill, 219 
Pa-le-o-lith'ic civilization, 11-15,18, 
22. See also Prehistoric period. 
Pal'es-tine, 50, 173, (map) 50 
Pal-my'ra, 312 
Pantheon, (il.) 282 
Papacy, decline of, 520 
growth of, 344, 427-428 
Pa-py'rus. 79 
Paris, 455, 474 
the award of, 101 
modern market, (il.) 468 
Parish, 422 

Parliament, English, 494-496, 639- 
655 

(Cavalier, 649 n. 
and (Charles I, 640 
and C'harlos II, 649 
and Henry VII, 551 
and James I, 640 
Long, 645 
Model, 495 

►supremacy of, in 1088, 653 
and Tudors, 627 
Houses of, (il.) 652 
Parliaments, European, .502 and note 
Par'the-iion, 1.52, 195, (il.) 196 
Pa-tri'c,ians, 224-227 
Pax Ro-ma'na, 297, 311, 320 
Peace of God, 391, 428 
Peasants, 65, 287-288, 320 
house, (il.) 66 

medieval, 401, 404, 523-527 
Peasiints’ revolts, in Germany, 568, 
569, ,585 
in England, 526 
in France, 52.5 
Pe-lop'i-das, 158 
Peloponnesian war, 154—157 
Pel-o-poii-ne'sus, 96, 115 
Pe-neI'o-j>e, 102 
Pcn-tath'lon, 108 
Pep'in, 342 

Per'ga-rnum, 171, (il.) 171 
Per'i-cles, 146 
Ijortrait of, 1,50 
golden age of, 145-154 
Per-i-oi'ei, 113 
Per-sop'o-lis, 167 

Persia, character of people of, 133 
conquest of, by Alexander, 167 
religion of, 133 
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Persian wars, 134-142 
Peter the Great, 6G5-668 
Peter the Hermit, 443 
Petition of Rif<;ht, G42 
Pe'trarch, 540 
Pet'ro-grad, 007 
Phalanx, of Alexander, 1G5 

Maeedoniaii vs. Roman legion, 
24S 

of Philij), 159 
Pharaohs, 35 
Phidias, 109, 190, 198 

statue of Athena, (il.) 152 
Philiri 11 (Sp.), 598, G04 
Philip IV (Fr.), 502 
Philip Augustus (Fr.), 445, 493, 500 
Philip of Maeedon, 159 
Philippics, 194 

Philosophy, in England, seven- 
teenth century, 029-G31 
Greek, 201-204 

in medieval universities, 517-519 
Roman, 311 
Pho'ci-ans, 159 
PhcB-ni'cians, 50 

and the alphabet, 81 
as carriers of (jivilization, 52 
colonies of, 51 
trade of, 51, 87, 88 
Pilgrimages, religious, 421, 441 
Pin'dar, 189 

Pir-sB'us, 146, 157, (il.) 147 

(map, showing long walls) 147 
Pi-sis' tra-tus, 117 
Pi-zar'ro, 560 

Plagues, Black Death, 504, 524 
France in seventeenth century, 
617 

Plan-tag'e-nots, 491-496 
Platsea, 140 
Plato, 203 
Ple-bc'ians, 225-227 
Plu'tarch, 193 
Poitiers, 503 

Political conditions, see Govern- 
ment 

definitions and terms, 684 
Po-lyb'i-us, 193 
Polytheism, 76 
Pompeii, destruction of, 308 
Pompey, 267-269 
portrait of, 267 


Pon'tius Pi'late, 315 
Pope, Boniface VIII, 502 n. 
Gregory, 349 
Gregory VII, 435 
as head of religious empire, 343 
Innocent III, 439, 493 
palace of, at Avignon, (il.) 520 
private gardens and Vatican, 
(ils.) 438, 439 
spiritual power, 344 
supremacy of, in medieval em- 
pire, 425 

temporal jiower of, 345, 426, 440 
Po River, 218, 3()2 
Portugal, 552, 560, 561, 601 
Pottery, 20 
Poundage, 495 
Poverty, in France, 617 
in England, 618 
Prui'tor, 301 
Prax-i t'e-les, 1 09 
Hermes of, (il.) 198 
Pre'fec-tures, 313 
Prehistoric horse, (il.) 22 
Prehistoric man, 11-18 
Prehistoric jieriod, 7, 11-29 
civilization of, 15, 18-25 
epochs of, 8 
Pre-tor'i-an guard, 307 
Priest, 63, 423 
Pri-mo-gen'i-ture. 383 n. 

Prin'ceps, 272, 306, 308 
Principate of Claudius, 307 
Printing, 538-540, (il.) 538 
Prisoners, Greek, 181 
Pro-py-laj'a, 152 

Proscriptions, under Marius and 
Sulla, 266 

under second triumvirate, 270 
Protectorate, 646 

Protestantism, 585, 589, 592, 608, 
669. *Sce Reformation 
Proverbs, 53 
Provinces, Persian, 132 

Roman, 250, 253, 273, 285 
Prussia, 668-671. /See Brandenburg 
Psalms, 53 
Ptol'e-my, 206 
Ptolemys in Egypt, 170 
Public offices, in Athens, 150 
among Germans, 326 
in Rome, 285-287 
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Public works, in Alexandria, 173 
Athenian, 146, 152, 154 
under Darius, 133 
in medieval towns, 459-463 
in the Near East, 84, 89 
Homan, 281-283, 291, 294, 297- 
298 

Publicans, 254 
Punic wars, 243-250 
Puritans, 640-648 
Pyd'na, 248 
Pyramids, 35, (il.) 36 
Pyr'o-nees Mountains, 359, 362 
Pyrrhus, 230, 240 
Py-thag'o-ras, 112, 205 
Pyth'i-a, 108 

Q 

Quad-riv'i-um, 516 

R 

Races, classifii^ation of, 26-27 
fusion of Roman and Teuton, 
337-340 

Ralegh, Sir Walter, 627 
Ram'e-ses II, 37 
Ra'pha-el San'zi-o, 546, (il.) 547 
Raud'ine plain, 264 
Reform ation , 57 5- 593 
Counter, 576, 590-593 
in England, 587-590 
in Germany, 580-586 
as a result of the Renaissance, 
572 

in Switzerland, 586-587 
Reims Cathedral, (il.) 505 
Religion, Babylonian, 73 

Christianity, spread of, 543-551 
Egyptian, 71, (il.) 73 
ill seventeenth century Europe, 
635 

among the Germans, 332 
Greek, 104, 105, 183 
Hebrew, 54, 76 
Mohammedanism, 351—355 
monotheism and polytheism, 76 
Persian, 133 
of primitive man, 70 
Puritanism, 640-648 
Roman, 221, 314, 316 


Religion, in Tigris-Euphrates val- 
ley, 75 

See Catholic Church, Church, 
medieval, and Christianity 
Religious wars, 597, 600, 604-607 
Rem'brandt, 548 (il.) 

Remus, 223 
Renaissance, 535-571 
art of, 542-549 
beginnings of, 535-540 
economic changes of, 557-567 
forerunner of Reformation, 570 
intellectual, 537—542 
in Italy, 540 
in northern Eiirojie, 541 
political, 549 -.553 
.social unrest of, 507-571 
Republic, Roman, 224-269 
Restoration, 648 

Revenues, of medieval Church, 429 
increase of, in Fraiuie under C^ol- 
bert, 661 

and Parliament, 495 and note, 
551, 640 645 

Revolution, of 1688, 650-653 
Roman, 262 

Rhine River, 334, 362, 364, 455, 
472, 611 
Rhodes, 172, 249 
Rhone River, 362 
Richard III, 551 

Richard, the Lion-Heart, 445, 493 
Richelieu, 606, 660, (ii.) 607 
Roads, Roman, 297, (maj^) 299 
Appian AVay, (il.) 298 
Persian, 133 
Ro'land, 3.59 
Rollo, 369 
Roman army, 232 
decline of, 322 
rule of, 307, 311 
soldiers of, 232, (il.) 231 
Roman artillery, (il.) 249 
Roman government, under Au- 
gustus, 275 
under Csesar, 271 
changes due to struggle of pleba, 
225-227 

under Diocletian, 315 
in early republic, 224 
before the Revolution, 261 
of provinces, 253 
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Roman government, principate, 309 
copied in Teutonic kingdoms, 
337-338 

Roman influence, on Christianity 
in Britain, 350 
on Germans, 334, 337—340 
on Gaul, 305 

on languages of Europe, 301, 339, 
51 3 

survival of Roman imperialism, 
632-633 

Romans, army of, 232, 311 
character of, 220 
family life, 221, 290 
modernness of, 5 
religion of, 221 
social classes of, 287-288 
See Housing, Dress, etc. 

Rome, and her allies, 231 
of Augustus, 272-274 
and Carthage, 242-247, 249-250 
citizenship in, 231, 299-300, 307 
conquests of, 227-230, 238, 243- 
250 

early period of, 220-224 
empire of, 272-322, (map) opp. 
312 

and Etruscans, 223 

expansion of, 227-230, 243-250 

fall of, 319 

and Gauls, 229 

geography of, 218 

and Greek culture, 208, 251 

influence of wealth on, 251, 272 

literature of, 175 

in Mediterranean, 238-250 

public buildings of, 273, 279, 280 

Punic wars, 243-250 

republic of, 224-271 

restoration of, (il.) opp. 280 

Revolution in, 264-271 

See also Trade, Industry, etc. 

Rom'u-lus, 223 

Ro-set'ta stone, 77, (il.) 77 

Roundheads, 646 

Royal Domain, 500-501, (map) 
opp. 503 

Ru'bens, 548 

Rub'i-con River, 219; 265, 269 n. 

Runnymede, 493 

Rurik, 368 

Russia, 665 668, 678-679 


S 

S. P. Q. R., 227 
Sabines, 219 
Sacraments, 423 n. 

Sacred chickens, (il.) 223 
Sacred war, 159 
Sacrifice, Greek, 183 
Roman, 222 
Saladin, 445 
Sal'a-mis, 139, (il.) 139 
Salisbury Oatli, 490 
Sal'lust, 275 
Sa-ma'ri-a, 54 
Samnites, 219 
Sam'nite wars, 229 
Sanctuary, 428 
Sap'pho, 189 
Sar'a-cens, arms, (il.) 445 

culture of, 354, 448, 479-480, 
537- 538 

industries of, 479 
invade Gaul, 353, 361 
trade of, with Europe, 479, 561 n. 
Sarcophagus of King of Sidon, (il.) 
199 

Sar'dis, 134 
Sargon of Agade, 42 
Sa'trap, 132 
Saul, 53 

Sa-vo-na-ro'la, 577 n. 

Saxon England, government of, 372 
living conditions in, 373 
social classes in, 371 
Saxons, 336, 359, 361 
in England, 331 

conquered by Charlemagne, 345 
“Schism,” 521 
Schmal-kal'dic League, 586 
Scho-las'ti-cism, 209, 517 
Schools, medieval, 514, (il.) 514 
monastic, 358, (il.) 358 
in Russia under Peter, 666 
in Tudor England, 622 -624 ; Strat- 
ford Grammar School, (il.) 621 
universities, 515 
Science, Arab, 480 

English in seventeenth century, 
631 

among the Greeks, 205-206 
before the Greeks, 204 
medieval, 518 (il.) 
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Scip'i-o, Pub'li-iis Cor-nel'i-us, 
247 

Scotch, 645, 653 
Scotland, 497-499 
Scribe, 64, (il.) 64 
Sculpture, Greek, 197-201 
Scutage, 495 
Scyl'la, 102 
Secession of plebs, 225 
Seine River, 362 
Se-leu'cids, 170, 173 n., 238 
Sel-ju'ki-an Turks, 442 
Sem'ites, 41 
Senate. Roman, 225 

controls government, 227 
degeneration of, 2()1, 263 
enlarged by Ca>sai, 271 
revolt against, 262 
restored by Sulla, 260 
under Augustus, 273 
Senators, Roman, 2S5 
Sen'o-ca, 275 

Sop-tim'i-us Se-ve'rus, 311 
Serf, 401 , 402, 568-570 
Shake'speare, 024, (il.) 623 
Ship money, 643 
Siberia, 608 

Sib'yl-line books, 227 n. 

Sic'i-ly, 109, 111, 155 

Carthaginian invasions of, 140, 
239, 240 

Simon de Moiitford, 494 
Slavery, in Greece, 181 
in Near East, 70 
in Rome, 254, 288, 320, (il.) 288 
in Sparta, 113 
Slavs, 367 
Sluys, 503 

Social conditions, extravagance of 
Louis XIV’s court, 600 
in Feudal Age, 388-406 
luxury in seventeenth century 
England, 620 (il.) 
during Renaissance, 567—570 
poverty and distress in .seven- 
teenth century, 017-618 (il.) 
progress in fourteenth century, 
523-527 

in Saxon England, 370, 372-373 
following Tliirty Years’ War, 
618-624 

Social Contract, 629 

2z 


Social classes, German, 326 
Greek, 180-181 
medieval, 401—404 
early modern, 523-527 
in Near East, 60—63 
Roman, 224, 251, 254, 285-289 
So(ual science, definition of, 681 
Social terms and definitions, 681 
Socii, 264 

Soc/ra-tes, 202, (il.) 202 

Soldier, Roman, 232-233, (il.) 231 

Sol'o-rnon, 53 

So'lon, 116 

Soph'ists, 202 

Sophocles, 190 

Sovereigns, table of, 677-679 
Si)ain, under Ferdinand I, 552, 597, 
(il.) 598 

in the period of exploration, 559— 
561 

in sixteenth century, 597-599 
table of sovereigns, 677-679 
Spanish Main, 560 
Spanish March, 359 
Siianish Succession, War of, 664 
Sparta, character of, 113-116 
location of, 96 
supremacy of, 157 
yields to Thebes, 158 
Spar'ta-cus, 267 
Spartans, 1 13 -114 
Spen'cer, 624 
Sphinx, 36 

Spinning and weaving, 21, (il.) 666 
S(iuire, 393 

St. Bartholomew’s Eve, 606 
St. Benedict, 345, 414 
St. Dom'i-nic, 420 
St. Francis of As-si'si, 420 
St. Mark’.s, Venice, (il.) 446 
St. Patrick, 349 

St. Peter’.s Church, (il.) 360, 578 
St. Sophia, Constantinople, (il.) 
313 

Star Chamber, 551, 645 
Stil'i-cho, 329 
Sto'i-cism, 204, 302 
Stone age, 8 
new, 15-18 
old, 11-15 

Stone of Scone, 498, (il.) 499 
Stour'bridge, 468 
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William of Orange, 600 
William and Mary, 650, 662-663 
Winged bull, (il.) 46 
Winged victory, (il.) 201 
Witenagemoto, 372 
Wit'ton-berg, 539, 582 
Woden, 332 

Woman, dress of Greek, (il.) 182 ; 
Roman, 293 

position of, among Germans, 
328; in Greece, 114, 181, 182; 
in Near East, 68, (il.) 67, 68; 
in Rome, 252, 289 
W^oiiHMi of tl'ie Near East, grinding, 
(il.) 67 

making bread, (il.) 68 
Woodworking, 85 
W^ool trade, Enirlisb, 469, 503, 5GG 
Flemish, 470, 503, 566 
Worms, 437, 583 
Writing, Assyrian. 80-81 
li^isyptian, 78, (ils.) 77, 78 


materials, Greek, (il.) 183 
Phoinician, 52, (il.) 52 
prehistoric, 25 
Sec Alphabet. 

Wyclif, 521 

X 

Xen'o-phon, 193 
Xer'xes, 137, 139 , 

Y 

York, 455, 551, (il.) 459 
Z 

c 

Za'ma, battle of, 247 
Ze'no, the Stoic, 204 
Ze-no'bi-a, 312 
Zeus. Sec Jupiter. 
Zo-ro-as'tri-an-ism, 134 
Zwing'li, 586 
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